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SUMMER SAUNTERINGS IN SPANISH SAN SEBASTIAN. 


BY 


Mrs. Gta foes 


I nave all my life loved Spain—her sonorous tanguage, 
familiar to my childish lips, her grand and tragic history, 
her stately manners and her chivalrous people—the men 
so fearless, so grandiloquent and so devoted, and the 
women so sweet and caressing. 

Never do I approach a Spanish shore or a Spanish 
frontier without feeling something uf the attraction of 
the magnet for the pole, and, if possible, I always obey 
the attraction. Thus it was that when invited to pay a 
visit to the Spanish rival and sister of Biarritz, San Se- 
bastian, I cordially accepted. 

It is all the fashion nowadays to take a dip at Biarritz 


on Monday, and one at San Sebastian on Tuesday, and to | 


pass all of Wednesday quarreling over the respective 
merits of the French and Spanish bathing resorts. 

**T, at least, shall not hesitate in my decision,” I said, 
diplomatically, to the French and Spanish friends who 
surrounded me, and gave to neither of them the frank 


confession I make to you, dear reader, that, much as I | 


like France and the French, there is yet a warm corner 
of my heart for Spain and the Spanish, and I could never 


take my oath as a great juror that I had not prejudged | 


any international question that might come up. 

But in this paper I do not intend to enter into any- 
thing so solemn as an international question, and so, leay- 
ing Biarritz to its own glories, we find ourselves at Hen- 
daye, the last station in France, and noticeable both from 


a troublesomely energetic custom-house and a compul- | 


sory change of cars; for the Spanish Government has 
cleverly frustrated any attempt to seize the road and 


pour French troops into Spain, by widening the gauge | 


ut the frontier, necessitating, of course, a change of car- 
riages. And here we at once find ourselves on classic 
ground, with Roncesvalles and Fuenterrabia in sight, and 
the Isle of the Conference, where Francis I., after the de- 
feat of Pavia, was given back to France by Carlos V., and 
then Irun, and then the quaint old harbor of Pasajes, 
looking like a line of forgotten houses: crowded between 
the mountains and a placid lake, until you find that the 
lake is a landlocked harbor, and the mountains, retreat- 
ing, make room,.at the foot of Mount Urgullo for the 


fair City of San Sebastian, proudly called by the Basques | 


the Gibraltar of the North. .The railway-station is on 
the north bank of the Urumea, and from thence we make 
our way to the hotels, of which there are several, and all 


more reasonable in price than the French (although kept | 


by Frenchmen), and with much less importunity for, fees 
from servants. 

San Sebastian has much to, say for herself, quite apart 
from the fact that the Bay of La Concha, protected from 
the too vigorous rush of the Biscayan tides by the Island 


of Santa Clara, is one of the most charming, and, just | 


now, most popular bathing-places of the world. 


La Concha has always alluringly curved her softly | 


rounded arms, the Bay of Biscay has always rushed to 
their embrace, and Santa Clara has always stood between 


them, and the fact that the world is now beginning to | 


flock thither is but a matter of detgil;-.- ----- 
Doubtless the present prosperity of San Sebastian—the 


brisk trade and lively competition in certain directions— 
is due to this influx of the world, but, like a gay new 
costume on some venerable and dignified old lady, one is 
rather sorry to see the improvement, and regrets the 
stately indifference to fashion that city and dame alike 
must lose in trying to keep up with the world. Why, it 
is said that, not more than a decade ago, and when it 
was proposed to get up a ball in honor of Queen Isabella, 
the idea was abandoned because no woman in the town 


| owned a ball-dress, and it was deemed useless to go 
' to the expense of a costume which could never again be 


used until another advent of royalty; but all this is 
changed now. 

As the last town on the Spanish frontier, San Sebastian 
has been the scene of many stirring events, and has been 
snatched by the French and torn back by the Spanish 
in half a dozen terrible conflicts, each one of which 
has left its stamp upon the ancient city. As early as 
the ninth cenfury it was conquered from the Basques— 
whose proud boast of being the original inhabitants of 
Spain is no doubt correct—by the Romans, who called 
the place Izurum. 

Freed from the Roman yoke, it was known as Donostiga, 
which is Basque for San Sebastian, and when Spain, hav- 
ing driven out the Moors, became consolidated into one 
kingdom, the Basque Provinces of Guipuzcoa, Alava 
and Vizcaya drew together, refusing to merge their 
ancient privileges in the general government, and, like 
the Swiss, showed themselves so determined to sacrifice 
life rather than liberty, that their claims soon took tho 
form of rights, and the little Seigniory became an im- 
perium in imperio, governed by its own laws, having its 
own legislature, tariff, tolls, police and army ; claiming 
exemption from conscription, from imposts, and from 
any interference on the part of Spain in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

Each of the three States formed a patriarchal family 
by itself, under the guidance of a chief chosen by the 
people. The laws, consented to and obeyed with alacrity 
by those who had a hand in framing them, were simple, 
just, severe upon wrongdoers, and protective to indus- 
try and to honest poverty. These codes or fueros still 
exist, and are still respected by the Spanish Government, 
as they have been in all times and by all conquerors, 
although more than once the advisers of the Spanish 
throne have called upon its occupant to assert his own 
authority, and consolidate his kingdom by crushing out 


| the fierce independence of the Basques, annuilling their 


JSueros, and forcing them to submit to the paternal de- 
mands for men and money, and paternal correction for 
disobedience, of the Pedros and Philips. 

Happily the monarchs have hitherto been able to per- 
ceive that the candle to light this little game would be 
very expensive, and the stakes so small that they would 
not pay for it, and they have magnanimously permitted 
their grown-up children to continue housekeeping on 
their own account ; contenting themselves with friendly 
visits from time to time, and in these latter days by 


| turning upon San Sebastian and her baths that warm 
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sunshine of prosperity and fashion far more likely to 
make the rebel cast aside his defensive capa than any 
wind of adversity or royal displeasure. 

But let us hope that not even the sunshine, notreven 
the chink of pillar dollars, not even the influx of for- 
eigners from every civilized land under the sun, will sap 
the proud dignity, the noble independence, the courage 
and probity which have characterized the Basque from 
the Roman days until these. Thus far the centuries 
have changed very little in the face of the people or of 
landmarks. 

When the great Ceesar’s captain built his fort upon the 
crest of Mount Urgullo, he looked down upon Donostiga, 
lying between her two bays, La Concha on the east and 
Zuriola on the north, with Pasajes, her seaport, strag- 
gling along*her landlocked harbor. He saw the River 
Urumea pouring down her silver flood to the sea, her 
source hid in the immemorial hills, rising, range above 
range, until their purple crests were lost in the savage 
Pyrenees—haunt even then of the banditti, whom no 
man has ever wholly subdued. Even then, no doubt, 
the wide sweep of the shore, and the gently swelling as- 
cents rising from it, were studded by the castles and 
strongholds of the warlike nobles and their vassals, and 
the great blue ocean, with its arching dome, as blue 
then as now, the glorious setting of a noble picture. 

No, the Casino and the Perla del Oceano (the bath- 
houses), and the Queen and Castelar, and the many fash- 
ionable guests, are not what make San Sebastian one 
of the most memorable and interesting places upon the 
Peninsula of Spain, for these, like ourselves, are things of 
to-day and gone to-morrow; but the works of nature, and 
the human nature and the history and the traditions, 
and the visible footprints of Time—these remain, and 
these are the true interest of the old, old town—the 
capital of Guipuzcoa, the chief city of the Basque Pro- 
vinces and people. 

Would you know something of all this beyond what 
meets the eye? First speak and understand Spanish 
thoroughly, and then make acquaintance w*th the most 
hospitable, most courteous, most intelligent and delight- 
fully instructive man in the world, Senor Don Leonardo 
Brocheton, and he will tell you, as he did me, that the 
origin of the Basque people is lost in antiquity. Noah is 
for them quite a modern and familiar cousin. I am not 
sure but that they, like the Scotchman, had a little 
private and particular ark in the time of the Deluge, and 
declined to mix in with Ham, Shem and Japhet! 

Their language, as old as themselves, bears no resem- 
blance to Latin, Celtic, or any other known tongue. It 
calls itself Eskara, perhaps from the same root as Escual- 
deenac, or The Strong Hand, which is the ancient name of 
the people. The language consists of about 4,000 words, 
some of them sixteen syllables in length, and it is so diffi- 
cult that, as the tradition runs, the devil, wishing to se- 
duce the stanch Catholic people from their allegiance, 
set himself to learn the vernacular, and after devoting 
several years to the study, gave up both the effort and 
the people! Hence the Basques are to this day fervent 
Catholics, and Satan has never had a foothold in their 
domain. Whether this be the cause or not, they are cer- 
tainly a singularly noble, highminded, honest and truth- 
ful people, hospitable and generous to their friends, and 
dauntlessly brave toward their enemies. 

Their chief pursuits are agriculture and smith’s work, 
and, judging from the frequent invitations along the 
streets to enter and drink cider or beer, one must con- 
elude that the agriculture largely takes the form of 
apples and barley. In former times, when there still 
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were whales to be found in the frozen seas, and their oil 
was so great a necessity that men’s lives were freely 
risked in its pursuit, the very best whalemen in the 
world were the Basques, their hardy endurance and scorn 
of danger fitting them for the severest climate and most 
hazardous enterprise, while their industrious and frugal 
training made them content and cheerful under the keen- 
est deprivations. 

The whale-fisheries are dying out before the power 
of gas and electricity, but some whalers yet sail from 
Bayonne, Bordeaux and the adjacent Spanish,ports, and 
their best and best paid men are Basques. 

Among the educated classes we find few or no artists, 
poets or romancists of note, aad, in fact, the Basques 
must be called deficient in the «sthetic development of 
human character, although often distinguished for mathe- 
matical and casuistical acquirements. We can, perhaps, 
say truthfully that they are more hardheaded and practi- 
cal than poetic and imaginative. 

The City of San Sebastian is divided into the old and 
the new towns, the former being that portion inclose.l 
by the wall constructed in 1516 at an expense of 
150,000 ducats, and taken down in 1864-5 at considerably 
less expense. The new town is principally the expansion 
consequent upon this release of the old, and is hand- 
somely laid out with wide streets and boulevards and 
many stately mansions, particularly those facing the sea 
on La Concha, which are marvels of taste and magnifi- 
cence, and fitted up most luxuriously. 

The old town was almost totally demolished by fire iu 
1813, and as the walls still stood, and 12,000 people were 
to be provided with homes inside of a place too small for 
them, the town was rebuilt upon a monotonous and 
gloomy plan, the streets being very narrow, and the 
houses five and six stories high, suggesting that the 
architect took his ideas of packing a population from the 
packers of sardines, whose neighboring factories he may 
have visited. 

But although the streets are narrow and dark, and the 
houses overflowing, the municipal regulations are so 
good and well administered that everything is admirably 
clean and quiet. At night all is lighted with gas, and 
the police, in their neat uniforms, are wide awake and 
active. Nor are these guardias civiles the only officials 
on whom the lovers of law may rely for protection, for 
San Sebastian, as the key of -ehe frontier, and as ao 
strongly fortified position, is carefully held by the Span- 
ish Government, to which the Guipuzcoans are de- 
votedly loyal—always within their own primitive rights. 
** Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute,” raight 
well have been the motto of this proud vassal of the 
Crown of Castile, since its attitude has always been one 
of loyal self-devotion to its nominal sovereign, and at the 
same time the sturdiest conservatism of its own rights, 
hereditary and acquired. Among the latter is the free 
dom from conscription, and from any tax upon tobacce 
and some classes of manufactured goods. 

These privileges were conferre« in 1512, when a French 
army of 15,000 horse and foot, commanded by Charles 
Duc de Bourbon, having sacked Irun and Oyarzun, ad- 
vanced upon San Sebastian, summoning it to surrender 
without parley. But, for reply, the San Sebastianos, 
headed by Don Juan of Aragon, issued out and so fero- 
ciously attacked the besiegers as to put them to igno- 
minious flight. ’ 

In 1813 San Sebastian was sacked and burned by her 
supposed ally, the Anglo-Portuguese army, and 1,500 
families were rendered homeless. - In 1823 she suffered 
in the same manner from the French troops, under the 
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Due d’Angouléme, and, again, in 1835, from the Carlist 


troops. It was on this occasion that the municipal 


authorities replied to the Carlist general's demand for | 
surrender : ‘‘ If the service of the Queen and the triumph | 
of the Holy Cross demand that this city be again de- | 


stroyed, we will joyfully make the sacrifice, and, sur- 
rendering all hope of rescue, bury ourselves beneath the 
ruins of our homes; but never will we consent to raise 
above them any banner but that of Isabel Segunda.” 

Noble words from a city so recently and so cruelly 
devastated, and worthy of the motto she proudly bla- 
sons upon her shield : ‘‘ Por fidelidad, nobleza y lealdad 
gana los.” 

It isan ancient Spanish custom to confer upon provinces 
and cities titles descriptive of their chief glory, and that 


of Guipuzcoa received from Henry 1V.—the Impotent-- | 


PASAJES, 


the title of Noble y Leal (Noble and Loyal), 
to which the Emperor Charles V. significantly 
added the one word, Muy, or very ! 

Owing to these terrific conflagrations, as well as others 
of domestic origin, it is no longer permitted to erect 
wooden houses within the city limits, and the universal 
building material is a soft yellow-brown stone, resem- 
bling that so much used in Paris, which can be cut like 
cheese while it is fresh, but hardens by exposure to the 
air. This stone is used only up to the first floor, how- 
ever, and, above that, the house is of brick or stucco, 
with ornate iron baleonies and ornaments proclaiming 
the wealth of the land both in metal and skill. 

Apart from the danger of conflagration, however, it 
would be both difficult and expensive to build houses of 
wood ; as the trees that once surrounded the city have 


forests carefully protected by Government, which severely 
punishes the destroyer of a tree, besides forcing him to 
plant two in its stead. 

But armies of occupation are not careful cither of 
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timber or municipal regulations, and it is charged that the 
Carlist troops nearly extirpated the trees and the game, 
which at one time plentifully stocked the woods and 
swamps about the town. But in these days of words 
rather than deeds, the Carlist and the Royalist drink 
their cider fraternally, and are scarcely to be told apart, 
except that the former chooses his gorra, or Biscayan 
cap, of dark blue, while the Royalist’s is red. 

Speaking of costume, that of the country is still worn 
by the peasantry—the men dressing in blue cotton 
blouses and trousers, with an immense red woolen scarf 
or sash wound around their bodies from breast to hips, 
and really forming quite a garment ; a coarse, white shirt, 
its wide collars fastened with a bright necktie, and 
alpargatos—a kind of sandal shoe—completing the cos 
tume for ordinary occasions, 


The women cling to the short, full skirts, white chemi- 


| settes and trim bodices or jackets of their ancestors, 


| vasion in the far-forgotten times. 


eschew shoes and stockings except on dress occasions, 
and duly cover, or, rather, decorate, their heads during 
the Summer weather with a folded kerchief set well 
back to disclose the sleek bands of their black hair. 
They almost ali have soft brown eyes, and very fair com- 
plexions in spite of the exposure to san and wind. It is 
said that the white skins are the survival of a Norse in- 
This may or may not 
be, but here they are, and very charming, too. Nothing 
can be prettier or more cheerful than a group of these 


| women gathered about the pools of the river, washing 
mostly disappeared, leaving only the tradition of fine | 


their clothes and beating them against the stones in the 
process, chattering and laughing, and, finally, walking 
away with their grand, free step. As in most places, tho 
women were a far more pleasing sight than the men, and 
I never tired of watching them. 
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’ The women of the shops, 
however, are of a very dif- 
ferent type, dress and ap- 


pearance from these fair- 
skinned daughters of the 
Norsemen, many of them 
being of Jewish extraction 
and faith. Jews, in fact, 
abound in Spain, and it is 
one of the singularities of 
the mild persistence of this 
peculiar people that they 
have always clung to the 
country of the Inquisition 
an of religious intolerance. 

One of the best places to 
see the people, par excel- 
lence, of any foreign place, 
is the market, and one of 
my early visits in San Scbas- 
tian was to the fine stone 
building, in shapo of a 
hollow square, where the daily (including Sunday) market 
of fruit and vegetables is held. The building measures 
190 feet each way, and is 60 feet in height, so that the 
clean, flagged court in the centre, with a fine fountain 
tossing its musical waters as high as the outer walls, is 
really a very good place to saunter and observe. 

All sorts of fruit and vegetables—many of them strange 
to our experience—lic heaped upon the booths, or ar- 
ranged in wiles upon the pavement, or drop alluringly 
from the vanniers not yet unloaded, in which they have 
been brought from the little hillside farms and market- 
gardens outside the town. 

The fish and meat market is held in a large semi-cireu- 
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LA CONCHA, SAN SABASTIAN, 
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WHEELING TO THE BATH. 


Of fowl there is a great quantity and great variety, for 
the Spanish are devoted to poultry and eggs, as every- 


lar building close at hand, and its cool and cleanly aspect | body knows, and large supplies of game are brought frora 


and abundance of fresh air command approval, although 
nothing can make dead fish, flesh or fowl attractive to 
the eye, 


Navarre to sell in San Sebastian. There is, also, a great 
variety of fish for sale ; some of it remarkably good—as 
fresh sardines, which, when fried in sweet olive oil and 
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eaten with a cucumber salad, are not to be forgotten. 
There are, also, bass, red aud gray mullets, and many 
other kinds of fish whose names I do not know in 
English. 

From the fish market it wa. quite a natural sequence 
to go to the sea-wall and watch the men fishing thence, 
for they are always to be seen there. There had been a 
stiff breeze from the north and west during the previous 
night, and the ill-tempered Bay of Biscay resented it 
fiercely and came pouring in with great angry waves, 
which, meeting the tide of the Urumea pouring down, 
churned it up fiercely, so that a great field of breakers 
seemed to fill the bay, and line after line of white-cap- 
ped surf beat itself madly against the sea-wall and fell 
back only to gather and come on again. Amid this con- 
flict of Titans, man appeared not as the lord of creation, 
but rather as its beggar; for the wall was edged with 
men casting their long lines far into the seething surf, 
and presently pulling them frantically in again, generally 
with a poor, silly fish at the end, who, having tried to 
make his little profit out of the general confusion, had 
snapped at the bait without due consideration, and found, 
to his sorrow, that the biter was bit. 

From the sea-wall of the Urnmea, at the east, a wide 
and handsome avenue, or Boulevard, runs straight 
through the city to that of the Bay of La Concha, on the 
west, for San Sebastian is built on a peninsula between 
these two waters. This avenue, about five hundred yards 
long, is bordered with trees. It is a delightful prome- 
nade on a sultry evening, for the air drawing through 
from one body of water to the other has the effect of a 
gigantic fan, while the moonlight sifting through the tree- 
At the west- 
erly end, one finds a yet lovelier view awaiting him, for 
the Bay of La Concha, about a mile across, lies before 
him like a’séa ‘of ‘silver; the Island of Santa Clara so 
bréaking the force of the waves that they slide lazily up 
thébright flatsands of La Concha without more than the 
placid swell of an inland lake, while Santa Clara itself—a 
bold, rocky and wooded island, 160 feet im height, 
crowned with a lighthouse— gives the necessary touch of 
grandeur and point to the scene. 

This Bay ot La Concha, as we have before said, is the 
bathing-place of San Sebastian, and no better one can be 
found the world over, for not only do the sands shelve 
gently to a great distance, but they are free from shells, 
stones or weeds ; 


tops touches the scene to startling beauty. 


are deliciously warm and clean, and 
provided not only with nice bathing-houses and attend- 
ant boats, but a tramway and cars which, dragged by 
oxen, convey one to and from the water to the bathing- 
houses, while there are ropes buoyed out for 200 feet, so 
that the most timid and delicate woman may commit 
herself safely to the wooing embrace of these waters of 
Aphrodite. 

Beside the promenade along La Concha, where the 
finest houses are built facing the water, and many of 
them with pretty gardens in front, and where the best 
hotel of the city 1s situated—and here let me say en paren- 
thése that all the hotels are kept by Frenchmen, and the 
cooking and dishes served are also French—beside this 
promenade is that of the Plaza or Square of Guipuzcoa, 
where the regimental bands give opén-air concerts, and 
where people go to see and be seen after the manner of 
idle men and women the world over. 

One lovely afternoon, while driving with a charming 
Spanish countess and her husband, we went to see the 
Pelota Court, a large court elaborately laid out and ar- 
ranged for what may be called the national game. It 
seemed to me a cross between English cricket and tennis, | 
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the players using rackets as in the latter game. It looked 
active and vigorous, but I was not impelled to wish that 
I was a man that I might play at it. 

Returning toward our hotel, we met the town crier, an 
official dressed in a neat blue uniform, and preceded by 
a herald in the shape of a small boy with a drum, which 
he beat shrilly, pausing at intervals for his master to 
shout the announcement that the Skating Rink was now 
open, etc., etc. We could not resist a merry laugh at 
the odd association of old Spain, with her stately hidal- 
gos and languid beauties, and that most unstately and 
unreserved of amusements, the Skating Rink ! 

‘‘Ah, well!” replied our host, a little pettishly, as we 
expressed this idea, “‘ we try to have something to meet 
the tastes of all of our guests ; but wait until next week, 
when the Queen comes, and you shall see a grand special 
bull-fight !” 

“A bull-fight !” exclaimed my little friend, now seeing 
the great world for the first time. ‘‘Oh, horror !”’ 

Our cavalier looked at her with the same amused sur- 
prise a cosmopolitan feels in meeting some: one who 
thinks dancing wicked and a theatre the porch of Hades, 
so I hastened to say: 

‘Then the Queen Regent is really coming ?” 

‘Yes, indeed. It is quite settled, and we shall havea 
specially grand Funcion de Toros.” 

“Then we must make haste to see what remains to be 
seen of the city and suburbs before all is upset by the 
royal presence,” suggested I, and then and there we pro- 
ceeded to an exhaustive survey of the Casino, where all 
the world goes every evening. 

The Casino was built by our host, one of the leading 
bankers of Paris, who was bern in San Sebastian, and, 
essentially public-spirited, has given of his large fortune, 
and built there one of the most magnificent casinos in 
the world, thus dowering his native city with the only 
thing lacking to make her one of the favorite fashivn- 
able Summer resorts:of Europe. The immense estab- 
lishment has conversation-halls, reading-rooms, gorgeous 
salons, & superb ball and concert room, refreshment- 
rooms of different grades, card, billiard and music rooms, 
ladies’ boudoirs, exquisitely decorated, dressing-rooms, 
a playroom for children, a hydropathic establishment, 
besides all manner of baths. Pretty little kiosques for 
the sale of flowers, of cigars, or of lemonade, are found 
at every turn, as well as hairdressers’ establishments, 
where languid gentlemen are shaved to slow music and 
the tinkle of perfumed fountains. 

In fact, the Grand Casino of San Sebastian assumes, 
and most probably succeeds in collecting within its walls 
an answer to all the multiform requirements of our luxu- 
rious and requiring age. Journals are to be found in 
every civilized tongue, and interpreters skilled in all the 
languages of Babel await the arrival of the trains, and 
are to be fonnd on demand at the Casino, that nobody 
shall remain in ignorance of the fact that his national 
language, newspaper, dishes and amusements are to be 
found in one form or another of this cosmopolitan home 
of ‘every creature’s best.” 

But whether one cares for ball-room or card-room, no- 
body can, without deep delight, sit upon the grand ter- 
race, more than 400 feet in length, listen to the fine band 
always playing in front of the building, and gaze upon 
the sublime view outspread before— whether partaking 
of a supeib dinner, or of simple ices, or even the post- 
prandial cigar so dear to the masculine Spanish heart. 
Close at hand is a garden crowded with the sumptuous 
bloom and verdure of this favored land. To the side lies 
the Bay of La Concha, ever lovely, ever alluring, ‘with its 
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broad white sands, while beyond lie Santa Clara’s 
wooded heights, with the solemn Pyrenees closing the 
horizon, and frowning down from their immemorial fast- 
nesses upon the frivolous crowd, which comes as other 
erowds have come—Romans, Norsemen, Gauls, Iberians 
—to play their part upon the fair scene, and depart as 
this shall also depart, while the still mountains stand un- 
moved for ever. 

But let us be statistical at all hazards, and faithfully 
set down that this establishment, with its terraces, gar- 
dens and various dependencies, covers an area of more 
than 10,000 square feet, and is really a triumph of archi- 
tectural skill and commodiousness. Visitors are invited 
to subscribe about fourteen dollars for the season, and 
are free of most of the accommodations, including 
a telegraph - office, postal arrangements, and a money- 
ehanger’s office. There is an open-air band every even- 
ing in front of the Casino, and a dance in the ballroom, 
while special balls are given for adults and children from 
time to time. 

The next day we devoted to a long drive, making a 
little ascent of Mount Urgullo, and enough cannot be 
said of its exceeding and magnificent beauty, embracing 
ocean, mountains, wooded hills and nestling villages, 
with the fair city of San Sebastian and the quaint sea- 
port of Los Pasajes at the monntain’s foot. One carinot 
but remark, in coming down to the details of this grand 
panorama, the beauty of the villas and country houses 
‘hat line the shores of La Concha, the Summer homes of 
the wealthy grandees of Spain, and sundry sensible 
French, Portuguese and Italian rich men, who have 
ehosen to secure one of the world’s loveliest spots for 
their own use, regardless under what Government it may 
chance to lie. This magnificent amphitheatre terminated 
in Mount Ugueldo or Montefrio (Cold Mountain), crowned 
with its ancient lighthouse as with a castle of defense, and 
behind and over all the grim Pyrenees, whose majestic 
scorn of all things lay like a cloud upon my spirit so 
long as I lived within its influence. 

Coming down from Mount Urgullo, our cicerone sug- 
gested, ‘‘You'had better come and see the Church of 
Santa Maria, where the Queen will hear High Mass im- 
mediately upon her arrival in the city.” So we went, 
driving down a street so narrow that it was impossible 
for the carriages to turn except by making the circle of 
another street, and we were set down in front of an 
arched entrance, which we paused to admire, for it is 
really a most beautiful detail of this picturesque church. 
Above the arch is a massive bell-tower, supplied with a 
earillon of ‘‘sweet bells jangled out of tune,” as is apt to 
be the case with Spanish chimes. 

The Igiesia of Santa Maria dates from the sixteenth 
eentury, and is one of the most valued memorials the 
Renaissance has left in the Basque Provinces, its archi- 
tecture rich in detail and satisfying in proportion. 
There are no especially valuable paintings within its 
walls, nor is the glass at all remarkable. The other 
prominent church—which is likewise in the old town— 
is that of San Vincent, a very popular Spanish saint. It 
is not so fine as Santa Maria. The exterior is of the 
Gallic school, and the interior, Renaissance. 

Discussing the Queen Regent's visit that evening, I 
idly suggested that several other sovereigns had visited 
‘or tarried at San Sebastian, and my exact and well-in- 
formed host, Sefior Brocheton, at once proceeded to pour 
into my ear such an erudite flood of names and dates that 
I besought him to wait until I could set them down in 
black and white. He smilingly allowed me to seek 
pencil and paper, and here I offer them to friends not 
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so fortunate as to know Senor Brocheton, or to have 
seen San Sebastian : 

In 1204 and 1209, Alfonso VIITI. of Castile visited his in- 
dependent little subject ally. In 1286 and 1290, Sanchez 
IV., surnamed El Bravo—(The Brave)—brought hither 
his three fair Infantas. In 1457, Henry IV. came, and on 
that occasion bestowed the proud motto of Noble y Leal 
upon the Province of Guipuzcoa. In 1526, Francis I. of 
France, taken prisoner in the battle of Pavia, where he 
‘*lost all but honor,” was brought to San Sebastian to be 
exchanged for the two sons of his Spanish conqueror. 
He remained in the city six days, and one may imagine 
how impatiently the royal captive’s eyes followed the line 
of the Pyrenees, as they passed the frontier, in their ma- 
jestic scorn of man’s devices or boundaries. In 1559, the 
Emperor Charles V., in his progress through his German 
and Flemish possessions, paused at San Sebastian long 
enough to add Muy to Henry’s Noble y Leal. In 1615, 
Philip III. bestowed the light of his royal countenance 
upon the city. In 1660, Philip IV. conducted hither his 
daughter, the Infanta Maria Teresa, to meet the French 
cortége, who welcomed her as the bride of Louis XIV. 
—the Grand Monarque who was to make her life ono 
long anguish and humiliation. In 1777, Joseph II. of 
Austria wandered hither, and, in 1808, Joseph Bonaparte 
aired his new royalty here. In 1828 came Ferdinand 
VIL, and, in 1845, Isabel Segunda encouraged her people 
by her royal presence and example, and again, in 1865, 
when she received the visit of the French Emperor and 
Empress. Napoleon and Eugénie had, however, been 
here before on their own account, in 1856, 1858 and 1863, 
sensibly giving San Sebastian an equal favor with Biarritz, 
and it is because of these visits to the Basque Provinces 
by her who for years gave the fashions to all the civilized 
world that women of every nationality have ever since 
worn [Basque bodices, originally assumed by Eugénie’as 
a caprice, and proving themselves so acceptable to “all 
sorts and conditions” of women that they have never 
since gone wholly out of fashion. 

The present visit of the baby King Alfonso, in the 
arms of his widowed mother, Christina of Austria, will 
rank next upon the ‘‘ visiting book” of San Sebastian, for 
Alfonso (pére) and his beloved Mercedes were never here. 

One day intervened before the royal visit, and we 
utilized it by a drive to Pasajes, the oddest, most pic- 
turesque little place I have ever seen ; just one street of 
old, old houses toppling to decay and crowded in between 
the foot of the mountains and the sea, so that if the ono 
should rise and the other fall, the destruction of houses 
and peoplewould be “sure as death or_ taxes.” But, 
pending this calamity, it is a very interesting and agreen- 
ble drive. .We were forced to make a tour of the town, 
if it may be so called, on foot, as its single street is too 
narrow to admit a carriage. It is built in two sections, 
called St. John and St. Paul, in honor of its two churches, 
one at the one end and the other at the other, and you 
walk through the one crumbling archway, and, after a 
little interval, through another, like the portal of a prison. 
The harbor was lively with dredging - machines, for tho 
channel has been filling up for several years; and is now 
to be cleared and deepened. 

It was from this port that Lafayette, then only twenty 
years of age, sailed for America to leave his name fore- 
most among our honored patriots, and to do for us what 
he was not able to do for France—another instance of the 
prophet without honor in his own country. 

Well, the day had come, and all the world, and woe 
with it, turned out to receive the Queen Regent, the little 
Infantas, and the still littler King—although, I suppose, 
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especially in Spain, his baby majesty should have headed 
the list. From the railway-station, where it was received 


with all imaginable ceremonies and honors, the royal | 


party—numbering most of the dignitaries around the 
throne, and in gorgeous equipages, the majority of them 
sent from Madrid—proceeded at once to the Church of 
Santa Muria. 

Regent as- 


The Queen seemed devout and absorbed, and is, I believe, 
a bit of a bigot, as suits her position upon the throne 
bequeathed by Philip V., but either by birth or training 
she has reached an impassibility of expression I have 
never seen excelled. A mask of marble could be no 


| colder or more changeless than her pure, pale face. 
> ; | 
Dismounting from her carriage, the Queen ! 


She is not handsome, nor even pretty, for she has the 
Austrian face 


cended the 
steps of the 
ehurch, and, 
taking the lit- 
tle King in 
her arms, 
knelt under 
the entrance 
arch at the 
feet of the 
bishop, who, 
in full canon- 
ieals and with 
his attendant 
staff of clergy, 
met her there, 
and bestowed 
his pastoral 
benediction 
upon mother 
and child. It 
was @ very 
pretty and 
gracious sight 
—the fair, 
highbred 
young moth- 
er, and the 
jolly, rollick- 
ing baby boy 
kneeling at 
the feet of the 
* estic re- 
e* tative 
»Church, 
.nected it- 
self with a 
painting I had 
recently ad- 
mired in Paris 
at the Church ; 
of St. Vincent a | 
de Paul—the vial Wa) 
artist is Bou- 
guereau ; the 
subject, the 
adoration of 
thé Three 
Kings —and 
here before 
me were a 


in its perfec. 
tion ; her lips 
are full and 
her mouth 
projecting, 
her blonde 
hair has nota 
tinge of gold 
in it, but is 
what the 
French call 
blo nr d cendré 
(ash color); 
her cold blue 
eyes might 
have been 
pretty had the 
lashes been 
heavier and 
darker, or if 
lighted up 
with tender- 
ness or any 
softening 
emotion. Her 
hands and 
wrists are 
handsome and 
well kept, aud 
her figure is 
graceful and 
lissom, but 
one does not 
wonder that 
Alfonso did 
not find in her 
the solace he 
sought for the 
loss of sweet 
Mercedes, and 
went further 
afield to seek 
it. One can 
well imagine, 
also, Chris- 
tina’s cold and 
scornful wrath 
on discovering 
her husband’s 
infidelities, 
and the silent 


cori 
amine 


King and a 
Queen hum- 


bly kneeling at the feet of a man by nature their sub- | 


ject, but, by his office, their superior. It is all very 
strange and bewildering, and, perhaps, nowhere else in 
the world than Spain is the childlike faith to be found 
that would make such a scene possible. The benedic- 
tion bestowed, the Queen restored the infant to his 
nurse’s arms and entered the church, where High Mass 
was celebrated, and a Je Deum sung with much pomp. 


CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA, 


bitterness of 
her resolve to 
seek refuge in her own country and among her own 
respectably conducted relatives. 

There are women whose hearts break under the burden 
of life, and there are those who simply congeal and be- 
come as strong and hard as ice, and Christina of Austria 
impresses me as one of these. 

The next day came a royal progress through the prin- 
cipal streets, under tasteful arches erected in its honor, 
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and little Alfonso was shown to his loyal subjects, and After the progress the Queen gave a reception to the 
crowed and laughed and danced in his nurse’s arms | ladies of San Sebastian, and after duly receiving am in- 
with great vigor and glee. Certainly no jollier or more | vitation we joined the procession, and entered the City 
good-natured little fellow ever shook a rattle or cut his | Hall, which had been decorated for the occasion with 
teeth upon a coral, and one cannot but—a little appre- | scarlet carpets and handsome hangings and flags and 
hensively—hope that he may live to come to the throne, | flowers. The ladies of the court were ranged on one side 
and may find a throne to come to. of Her Majesty in the reception-room, and the Cabinet 
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Ministers and other dignitaries were to be seen at every | has had not only a finger, but a whole hand, in most 


step, and ushered the crowd of ladies into the royal 
presence. 


The Queen Regent was throned upon a high-backed | 


ehair on a dais, the little Jnfantas were on low seats at 
her feet, while the royal baby was on his nurse’s knees 
beside her. 
girls, tastefully dressed in pink slips covered with white 


lace, and both dowered with their mother’s profuse blonde | 


hair. The Queen’s costume was so simple that it seemed 
almost an affectation. The dress was of black cashmere, 
heavily trimmed with crape, but it molded her exquisite 
figure perfectly, and was a triumph of the dressmaker’s 
art. She wore a tiny crape bonnet, and her head was so 
small and well turned that one was reminded of the Prin- 
eess of Wales, who always affects small bonnets and ex- 
tremely simple toilet, except when in evening toilet, and 


simplest material. 
As if to accentuate Christina’s simplicity, the nurse, 


accommodated with a seat upon the royal platform, was ; 
The gown of scar- | 


exceedingly gorgeous in her apparel. 
let velvet was trimmed with black, and she was fairly 
loaded down with golden earrings, and ornaments, and 
ehains, and a tasteful and elaborate headdress, also glist- 
ening with gold. The nurse looked quite as proud as 
her mistress, and infinitely more pretentious, as the 
guests bowed down before her charge. The Queen did 
not give her hand to be kissed, or make any other reply 
to the ladies who passed the dais in single file and made 
ebeisance, except a cold and unsmiling inclination of the 
head, and the whole pageant struck me as unreal and 


lifeless, and I went away wondering if the supports of 
that royal platform and thronc were as strong as they 


should be. Still, the Queen Regent has won the respect 
of the Spanish people by her dignity, courage and good 
sense. The royal widow's every action is prudent and 
without levity, and her manner is more grave than her 
thirty years would seem to warrant. 


emplified by the assiduous manner in which she has, 


since her husband’s death, given herself over to the | 


study of the Spanish language, which she now speaks 
with the utmost fluency, if the accent should still leave 
something to be desired. 

A day or two after I was invited to a grand dinner 
given.on the beautiful terrace of the Casino. The table 
was brilliantly lighted with candles, and decorated with 
flowers and fruit, and as the dinner was given in order 


to enable me to meet the world’s greatest orator, Caste- | 
far, the populace enjoyed our al fresco meal almost as 
much .as ourselves, and I realized with Louis XIV. that | 


it might be a pleasant thing to dine in public. 

Senor Castelar, one of the purest of Spanish patriots, 
and.whose eloquence is unexcelled 1f not unequaled, was 
making his home with friends in San Sebastian for the 
Summer, in company with a maiden sister, with whom 
he has lived since his boyhood ; for the great statesman 
has never married, and it is seid has never loved, in spite 
of his exquisitely courteous manners to,;woman. _ His fine 
eyes flash, his grand eloquence inthralls, but women 
have never made more than an ephemeral impression on 
the most admired man in the capital most given over to 
gallantry in all the world ! 1 found the great statesman, 
who is still in his prime, physically as well as mentally, 
courteous and polished to a degree, and silver-tongued as 
i had expected, quite the ideal Spanish hidalgo who had 
ence had the honor to be President of Spaia, and who 


The little Jnfantxs were delicate, pleasing | 


Her anxiety to | 
please the people over whom her son is to rule is ex- | 


of the governmental pies for many a long year, and we 
enjoyed a most friendly and amicable conversation upon 
general topics, until, while mildly waving the Stars and 
Stripes, I chanced to remark that in process of time the 
United States might embrace fair Cuba. 

But this observation by no means suited the plans and 
opinions of the famous patriot, who turned upon me a 
face quite different from the polished society mask it had 
hitherto worn, and, with flashing eyes (how splendidly 
they flashed !) indignantly exclaimed : 

‘Never, never, madame! Your Government flatters 
itself. ‘The faithful island’ will be faithful always, and 
Spain will expend its best treasures to preserve the ‘gem 
of the Antilles’!” 

Well, I was not going to make myself disagreeable 


| again, and Castelar was the last man in the world against 
who, like the Queen Regent, has dresses which fit her | 
delicate, girlish figure to a charm, giving effect to the | 


whom to pit my casuistical powers, and so I replied with 
a compliment to Cuba, and drew the conversation back 
to society chit-chat. But if Castelar and I live long 
enough I may yet say those words .so dear to a woman, 
**T told you so!” 

My Spanish friends, who had invited me to the dinner, 
were quite shocked, and took me to task for having 
alluded to that red rag Cuba to Castelar, but the grand 
patriot cherished no ill will, and his was the Jast friendly 
grasp of the hand that I received—with some lovely 
roses—as I started in the train on my return to Paris, 
and it bad involved his rising at five to give them to me! 

And now the day, the day of days—Sunday—the day 


| of the Funcion de Toros, had arrived, and all the world 


made ready to attend it. We were invited to accompany 


| the family of a Spanish friend, and our host apologized 


for inviting us to walk to the Plaza de los Toros, or Bull 
Ring, for he did not like to take out the carriage and thus 
prevent the (French) coachman and groom from attend- 
ing the bull-fight ! 

I have since ceased to wonder at his shortsightednes in 
permitting (if he could have helped it) a coachman and 
groom to be present at such a carnival of cruelty to 
horses, and to have them see their master indorsing it by 
his presence. How could he expect them to be patient 
and gentle with his own horses after such training, and 
how could he reprove them if they were not ? 

One member of the family was a little girl some ten 
years of age, exquisitely dressed, and as sweet and well- 
bred a little maid as one ever saw. I watched her in- 
tense interest in the horrible sight, and asked, wistfully: 

**Do you hike the bull-fight, my pet ?” 

“Oh, yes, sefiora!” she exclaimed, clasping her little 
gloved hands. ‘‘Oh, si, sehora, me gusta mucho mu- 
chissimo.”’ 

‘ This surprises the sefiora ?”’ politely.queried a charm- 
ing young girl of the.party, a.seforita of perhaps seven- 
teen, and of just such melting, irresistible beauty as one 
dreams of in a well-bred Spanish girl. 

‘*It is not the custom of my,country,.and I am here to 
learn to admire,” I replied, diplomatically; for I saw in 
the light of her charming eyes that no patrician of the 
Roman arena could ever have.turned a more pitiless little 
thumb downward, were the life that of man, or buil, ot 
horse. 

Turning my attention to a survey of my surroundings, 
I found ‘myself confronted by a large circular arena, 
covered with tan, and not unlike a huge circus. Around 
this arena ran a stout board fence about six feet high, 
and provided with a ledge on the inside, by means of 
which the toreros, if hard pressed, might leap over into a 
species of alley running round the ring, and bounded 
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on the inner side by a still higher fence; for the bull 
occasionally leaps the first, and if he does not kill him- 
self, is driven back into the ring through one of the 
several gates. Beyond these barriers the benches rise 
tier upon tier, each bench divided into numbered seats, 
to which tickets are sold varying in price according to 
location. 

The cheapest places are on the sunny side ; the best are 
in the shade and covered by awnings. There are boxes— 
some held at large prices—and there is a gallery. One of 
the boxes, sumptuously decorated with the insignia of 
royalty, was occupied by several of the prominent mem- 
bers of Queen Christina’s suite, but she herself was not 
present, her cool German blood refusing to rise to the 
fever heat at which alone one can enjoy a bull-fight. The 
cheerful baby was not present either, although, poor 
little man, he will be obliged to enjoy (?) his national 
pastime later on. 

In another box the Municipality of San Sebastian made a 
brave display, and the Ministers, Ambassadors and several 
distinguished families each had, as at a theatre, their own 
box. The Syndic of the Municipality was the presiding offi- 
cer of the Funcion, and held himself in very majestic dig- 
nity, but most of the occupants of the boxes, and quite all 
of the benches, both on the shady and the sunny side, ex- 
hibited a condition of the wildest enthusiasm, the ladies 
chattering, waving their fans, bending this way and that 
to look for acquaintances, and fluttering the programmes 
—called Bulktin de los Toros—with which every one was 
provided. Their humbler sisters in the sunny seats 
added to these forms of restlessness shrill cries and 
greetings to their friends, and bursts of laughter as some 
swain tossed into their laps oranges, grapes or flowers, 
venders of all of which swarmed in the ring and added 
their various cries to the surrounding din. 

The men gather in groups, as Spaniards are fond of 
doing on. all festive occasions, and thump their canes 
upon the floor, stamp, clap their hands, utter various 
ealls and cries, and, altogether, behave like ‘‘ the gods” 
in a crowded theatre. It seemed as if every one feels a 
deteriorating influence ; that the excitement has a savage 
and brutal element about it; that the world, so far as it 
comes beneath my eyes and ears, has gone backward a 
thousand years or so ; and that the boasted refinements of 
civilization have been wiped out by the reaction of brute 
force. 

It was a relief when a small army of a/guazils appeared 


in the ring and peremptorily cleared it of orange-venders |: 


and all the stragglers, and, by the sound of a trumpet, 
warned the spectators to their seats. The hubbub sub- 
sided into a low murmur of expectation, and a pair of 
doors just opposite the royal box fly open to admit the 
cundrilla and ‘toreros. 

First. come the espadas or matadores, the aristocrats of 
the profession, whose business it is to finally give the 
bull his coup de grdce, or death-blow. One of these— 
Frascuelo—is a man of-world wide fame, and has amassed 
a large fortune by his prowess, his usual profit from a 
bull-fight varying from ten to twenty thousand dollars. 
He and his comrade Lagartigo were dressed, like héios de 
roman ina showy opera, in many-colored raiments of 
silk, satin, lace, tinsel, ribbons, and gold or silver em- 
broidery, with many rich and really valuable articles of 
jewelry. and ornament, mostly presented as tokens of ad- 
miration by the ladies, who are said to adore these men. 

After the espadas come the banderilleros, each,carrying 
in either hand a dart, about a foot in length, gayly decked 
with colored paper, tinsel, ribbons or feathers, and tip- 
ped with a barbed steel, which, once fastened in the flesh 
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cannot come out, although the leverage, as it sways from 
side to side, cruelly tears and stings the living fibre. 
When a bull is good-natured and not disposed to fight, 
these darts are tipped with some fulminating preparation, 
which explodes as it enters the flesh, and burns as well as 
tears. 

With the banderilleros come the capeadores, each bearing 
a large and thick cloak or capa, with which the bull is to 
be blinded and baffled, while the Janderillero runs away 
after planting his two darts. Next comes a procession of 
wretched, staggering horses, blindfolded that they may 
not see and try to escape from the bull, spurred and 
curbed into a ghostly mimicry of spirit, and ridden by 
men called picadores from the long lances they carry, and 
very wooden in appearance from the fact of their breeches 
of buffalo-skin being lined and quilted with strips of 
iron, so that the slight danger of the bull’s horns strik- 
ing theix legs as he gores the horse is diminished. 

Each espada is also followed by a servant, bearing a 
cloak harmonizing with the master’s costume, in which he 
wraps himself while awaiting his own part in the dismal 
tragedy to come. 

The procession glittering, imposing, fascinating, from 
the comeliness of the men, nearly all picked specimens of 
animal beauty in the glowing Spanish style, the barbaric 
splendor of their outfit, and a sort of chivalrous and 
knightly glamour which falsely envelops this stage of the 
proceedings. 

Slowly the train crosses the arena and halts before the 
royal box, although the Alcalde in the municipal box 
hard by is really the chief authority present. To him an 
official, plumed hat in hand, makes low obeisance, and 
requests the key of a gloomy series of cells, whence is 
heard the deep bellowing of the bulls, growing louder as 
the first victim approaches the entrance to the arena. 

The key is tossed down and cleverly caught. The cua- 
drilla scatters, the picadores guiding their blinded horses 
to stations around the circumference of the arena, the 
maladores vaulting over the barrier to admit their mo- 
ment of execution, the capeadores scattering themselves 
and flaunting their gaudy cloaks as a sort of raison d’étre 
for their presence. A moment of intense suspense, 
broken only by the gloomy subterranean bellowing of the 
bull goaded on to his doom. A blast from a trumpet, the 
gates are flung wide, and a great, shaggy, dun-colored 
Navarrese bull plunges forward, stimulated and angered 
by some last cruel thrust. 

He pauses, paws the earth with his hoofs, glares about 
him from red, angry eyes, sees the trembling, agitated 
horse of the nearest picador, and, lowering his head, 
plunges blindly at him. The picador receives him-on the 
point of his lance,.a point so short and so guarded:that it 
can enter. only far enough to torture, not to kill; but the 
bull, strong as yet and fierce, breaks loose from the hold 
and buries his horns in the bowels of the horse,,who 
screams with pain and terror and topples to the-ground, 
carrying his rider with him. 

‘*Ave Maria! He’ll be gored !” exclaimed the sweet 
girl at my side, and I, firmly closing my lips, tried to 
hope that he would not. Before I could tell, however, 
what I hoped or feared, a half-dozen capeadores' had 
rushed up, flapped their cloaks across the bull’s /face, 
shrieked defiance in his ears, and so distracted and be- 
wildered his mind that he plunged hither and yon in a 
vain attempt to gore a flock of flying phantoms, while 
the servants of the arena hastily assisted the rider, help- 
less in his armor, to rise and leave the arena, whilo 
others examined the horse and— put him out of his 
misery do you suppose? No. They stuffed tow into the 
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cavity from whence 
tr ude d, 


the entrails pro- 
and from whence some had 
fallen, and sewed up the wound. 
The creature had a few 
more of life in him—and horses are 

expensive! So he was put upon 

his feet again, and another banderillero mounted to the 
saddle, 

The bull, meantime, had attacked another horse, 
whose rider managed to hold him at bay for a moment 
by fixing his spear securely in front of his shoulder, but 
the horse was gored none the less. In falling to the 
ground the bandage dropped from his eyes, and the 
mutilated dumb beast took in the situation ; the glare of 
almost human rage and agony came into his eyes, and 
rising up, he flung himself, with the strength of despera- 


moments 
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tion, upon his enemy, and together they rolled to the 
ground; but the unequal struggle was soon over, and 
the bull triumphantly tossed him over his back, paraded 
him for a few steps, and then he flung him to the ground 
—dead ; but the next time and the next that he passed 
the brute’s poor body he stepped aside, and never, even 
in his moments of rage and excitement, trampled it 
under foot! A third horse was soon attacked, but not 
being overthrown, was led out of the ring staggering aud 
disemboweled. 


TIS BUULL-FIGHT—INTERION OF BULL-RING, 
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Bulls vary, so my 
most courteous and 
polished host inform- 
ed me, in his elegant 
and sonorous Span- 
ish, and without a 
change in his gentle 
voice. Some are cs- 
pecially savage after 
horses, and some af- 
ter men. One horse- 
hater lately made 
such havoe at a bull- 
fight at Madrid that 
the Director sent out 
and bought all the 
cab horses to be 
found in the neigh- 
borhood and consum- 
ed them all. 

‘** But what horrible 
eruelty to horses !” 
exclaimed I, unable 
longer to restrain my 
feelings. 

**Oh, but these are 
poor, old creatures, 
really of no value at 
all. The sciora 
wastes her sympa- 
thy,” replied my 
friend, a pleasant 
Spanish marquis, indulgently ; and then, with the first 
ehange or look I had observed, he slightly raised his 
hand, and exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! ah! sefora, listen !” 

I listened, and from the popular seats, where there 


never forget ; not a shout, not a cry—a sort of deep- 
throated growl or moan, like that of a pack of wolves 
scenting their prey from afar. A deep muttering of a 
thousand, perhaps several thousand, I know not how 
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THE BULL DIVERTED. 


many, voices—for the arena will hold 15,000 persons—and 
the sound meant death and blood and cruel carnage, 
although the word was only Cavallo (horse), ca-va-llo, 


| divided into three separate syllables, the liquid sound of 
were crowds of brigandish men, rose a sound I shall | 


the Spanish double / helping the peculiar moaning tone 
I have just mentioned. 

‘*They want more horses!” exclaimed the marquis. 
‘**Four are disabled by this one bull (which, by-the-way, 
trampled and tossed and gored them every time he 
passed t h em— dead), 
and they are afraid the 
management will econo- 
mize upon them ; but it 
would not be safe.” 

Indeed no, if my in- 
stinct did not deceive 
me as I listened to that 
muttering demand for 
blood. | 

And now came the 
banderiileros, dancing 
lightly forward with all 
sorts of graceful and 
fantastic antics, each 
man moving his two 
darts, crossing them 
above his head, gesticu- 
lating with them as if 
they were magical in- 
struments, and finally 
running up lightly in 
front of the bull, plant. 
ing one dexterously at 
each side of his neck in 
the very moment of his 
lowering his head to toss 
his new enemy. 


. 
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There is a science in planting the bandrillas, as I was 
informed. The banderillero must approach in front of the 
bull, and must actually thrust his arm between the 
creature’s horns to reach the spot where alone it is allow- 
able to plant the dart. This spot, scarcely larger than a 
dinner-plate, is just behind the head at each side of the 
backbone, and one must admit that the man who, with- 
out horse, or armor, or attendant capeadores, can do this, 
possesses alike skill, courage and audacity. 

And now our poor bull, bleeding from a hundred 
wounds, and wearied with his long pursuit of flying and 
shadowy enemies, began to show symptoms of exhaustion. 
A bloody foam gathered and dropped from his muzzle ; 
his bellowing challenge of battle took on a moan of pain 
and terror, and his eyes were wearied and bloodshot. 
He had been tormented to the last point of endurance, 
and the time for the matador had now arrived, and the 
people were loudly calling for him, and the death of the 
predoomed animal, who, fight he never so well, must 
always play his losing game and die. 

Leaping lightly over the barrier, Frascuelo appeared, 
in one hand a straight two-edged sword, in the other a 
little red flag attached to a stick—this is called the 


mulela, and serves to divert the attention of the bull. | 


Moving gracefully to the point opposite the royal box, 
the matador removes his jaunty and bejeweled cap, and 
requests permission to slay the bull in honor of His 
Majesty the King. The cheerful baby not being present, 
the Alcalde gives the necessary permission in his name, 


and the matadr turns his attention to the bull, who is | 
slowly approaching, pawing the ground and uttering low, | 


moaning cries, half anger, half pain. For a moment man 
and beast study each other, the bull full of dogged de- 
epair, the man triumphantly. Then the latter, waving 


the muleta before the aniial’s eyes, invites the fray; steps | 


nimbly aside as the creature seems directly upon him, 
turns, and again flaunts the little banner, until at last 
the convenient moment arrives, and with a victorious cry 
the heavy sword is planted in the vital spot at the base of 
the skull, and with one tremendous effort is buried to 
the hilt. 

A last bellow of anguish and bafiled rage, and the 
poor beast totters, vainiy spreads his legs, falls to his 
knees, his side, and is out of his misery, while the 
brazen throats—but not muttering Ca-va-llo! Ca-va-llo / 
—shout the name of the successful espada, who passes 
around the arena, modestly bowing, like a victorious 
Jupiter, and catches the purses, the bouquets, the som- 
breros which are showered upon him, gracefully tossing 
the latter back to their owners, and acknowledging the 
favors of the fair with hand on heart and obeisances of 
gracious reverence. 

A team of gayly decorated mules gallop in, drawing a 
hurdle, upon which poor Taurus is dragged out, his hide 
to be stripped off and his flesh sold to the very poor, who 
thus enjoy his death twice over. 

I set the thing through with averted face. Six bulls 
dispatched, each destroying from three to four horses! 
I sat it through, for one must be polite though heaven 
and earth blaze together ; but never, never, never—no, 
really never—will I again assist at a F'uncion de Toros. 

How often did I think of our great philanthropist that 
dismal afternoon, and wish that his noble teachings 
might extend to Spain! and the ink is not yet dry on 
thes> p.ges since the news has reached me that our 
grand, gentle Henry Bergh has gone where all his 
splendid cffort and achievement will meet with its re- 
ward. 

The reporters—for this precious home institution has 


VALUE OF FISH. 


made its way even to far-distant Spain—called later on to 
know my impressions of the grand bull-fight, and I was 
forced to tell them that my sympathies were entirely 
with the four-legged, instead of the two-legged, brutes, 
and that this national sport was the one thing that I 
found to condemn in all beautiful Spain. 

It is a blot so deeply ingrained that even the Church 
dares not oppose it, as was proven when my young Ame- 
rican companion, arranging with an English - speaking 
priest of Santa Maria to listen to her confession on the 
following day, was told that she must not attend a ball 
during the interval. ‘*Oh, I must go to the ball,” the 
young lady replied ; ‘‘ but I will compromise by giving 
up the bull-fight this afternoon ;” yet the priest per- 
mitted the latter without an objection, but stood his 
ground about the perverting influence of the ball, and 
the confession was not heard. , 

The bull-fighters almost invariably make their confes- 
sions before entering the arena, and a bull-ring without a 
holy shrine is unknown. 

But the bull-fight had been the single cloud upon our 
happy weeks in San Sebastian, and with the greatest re- 
luctance we bade farewell to its glorious land and sea- 
scapes, its delicious climate, its hospitable and delightful 
inhabitants ; and whether it ever be our fortune to visit 
its lovely shores or not, it will always remain one of our 
most cherished reminiscences of travel. 


A QUESTION FOR PHILOLOGISTS. 


Dr. Crass, of White River, Kentucky, in a note to the 


| editors of the St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, 


says: “‘I am acquainted with a couple of twin boys, 
seven years old, that can understand each other, and 


although it is impossible for their parents or any other 


| person to comprehend one word that they say, they make 
| their language intelligible to each other. 


I also know 
of two twin girls, sixteen years old, that can talk to each 
other, and to another person their language would con- 
vey as little meaning as the ancient Hebrew would to a 
person who had never learned that language ; although 
the young ladies mentioned can use a great many words 
common to the English language in talking with other 
people, yet in conversation with each other they use a 
language of their own invention and peculiar to them- 
selves.” 


THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF FISH. 


W. O. Arwater has been working on the comparative 
absorption of fish and flesh-meat in the alimentary canal, 
in the course of an inquiry into the chemival composition 
of fish undertaken on behalf of the United ¢tates Fish- 
ery Commission. He finds that, weight for weight in 
dry matter, fish is equivalent to an meat (meat quite 
freed from fat) as a source of nitrogenous food, and he 
speaks most decisively as to the importance of fish as 
food. 

In such insistence he is not likely to be misunderstood 
by ehemists, but hé may be by those who have accepted 
the popular notion that fish supply especially valuable 
brain food, on account of the phosphorus they are sup- 
posed to contain. This idea is utterly fallacious, the 
phosphorescence of dead fishes having no connection 
whatever with the element phosphorus; no more has 
the phosphorescence of the living glowworm, the firefly, 
or the centipede. A large number of substances besides 
phosphorus are phosphorescent, and in living animals 
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the giving out of light appears to be but a modification 
of the ordinary vital function of giving out heat, or, 
otherwise stated, animal light replaces animal heat—but 
a small difference, seeing that heat and light are modes 
of material motion differing from each other only in their 
speeds of vibration. 

Mr. Atwater’s results suggest another practical and in- 
teresting conclusion. All good cooks when they grill 
fish add some butter before serving, and many of us use 
a little more at the table. In doing this we are simply 
supplying that element of food in which the fish itself is 
deficient. The fish is equivalent to flesh meat minus the 
fat. By adding fat, or by frying fish in oil, we bring it 
up to the standard composition demanded for the nutri- 
ment of our own bodies. Vegetable food contains fat. 
Oatmeal contains 5} per cent. of fat ; flour, from 1} to 2 
per cent. ; potatoes, 1-5 per cent. Nuts are especially rich 
in solid oil, and I find that vegetarians consume them 
very largely. 


DELUDED. 


Happy is he who hears, with brow elate, 
Above the tumult of th’ unheeding throng, 
The plaudits of the Future clear and strong, 
Down the long centuries reverberate, 
Though unremembered be his common fate; 
Content to leave a heritage of song 
To after-ages who can do no wrong; 
Content; though never gained, Fame’s crown to wait. 
Dupe of his dreams, what matter if not his, 

Dim in the crimson gold and purple gloom 
Of some cathedral vast, that honored tomb 
Whose stones the pilgrim nations kneeling} kiss ? 
Slumbers he not less sound though overhead 
On a forgotten mound the grasses spread. 


GEMS AND ORNAMENTAL STONES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Saturday Evening Lecture in the workingmen’s 
course was delivered by Professor A. E. Foote, of Phila- 
delphia, in the Trophy Hall of the American Exhibition, 
on the above subject, to the largest audience that has 
assembled during the season. The speaker was intro- 
duced with some very complimentary remarks by Mr. 
F. W. Rudler, Curator of the Museum of Practical 
Geology of Jermyn Street, and President of the Geolo- 
gists’ Association. 

One reason why so little is known about American 
gems and ornamental stones in Europe is that there is a 
ready market in America for everything of the gem char- 
acter that is produced there. Thus far, mining for gems 
has been of a very desultory character, being principally 
carried on in connection with mica or other mines, or by 
farmers and others when they have but little else to do. 
The emerald and hiddenite mines of North Carolina, 
and the tourmaline mines in Maine, are the only ones 
that have been worked systematically. Gems are the 
purest forms of minerals, and in nearly all cases are the 
result of crystalline action. If the conditions of erys- 
tallization are perfect, all impurities are excluded. Rus- 
kin, in his ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust,” gives a charming 
illustration of this by supposing the power of crystalliz- 
ation to be exerted upon the mud of a path of a manu- 
facturing town. The gems peculiar to America are 
chlorastrolite, zonochlorite, and hiddenite. Chlorastro- 
lite, or green star stone, is a species which was discov- 
ered by Professor J. D. Whitney, of the United States 
Geological Survey, about forty years ago. The only 


place in the world where it is found is Isle Royale, Lake 
Superior. This island, belonging to the State of Michi- 
gan, forty miles long and five miles wide, and about twenty 
miles from the mainland, is composed of amygdaloid 
trap, in the almond-shaped cavities of which the gem 
principally occurs. This green stone radiates from a 
centre, and shows a beautiful chatoyance similar to cat’s- 
eye, crocodilite, and other fibrous minerals. In 1868 
when instructor in chemistry in the University of Michi- 
gan, I led a party from the university that camped for 
several months on the island. 

For the first time the chlorastrolite was found in a 
vein-stone associated with native copper and epidote 
The best specimen ever found was secured by our party, 
and is now in Mr. Foote’s possession. The second best 
one belongs to Mr. Morrison, of London, and the next 
best one, so far as I know, belongs to an American lady 
resident in London. About $1,500 worth are sold annu- 
ally. Zonochlorite is a green-banded stone, similar to 
chlorastrolite in composition, but discovered by me at 
Nespigon Bay, on the north shore of Lake Superior. 
The full description was published in the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
of Science,” in 1872. It is an entirely novel stone ; hard- 
ness about 7, takes a very high polish, and if it could be 
found in sufficient quantities would undoubtedly be ex- 
tensively used. 

Hiddenite is a green variety of the well-known species 
spodumene, A yellow variety from Brazil has been cut 
as a gem for many years. This variety has been known 
for about seven years, and is fully as beautiful and valued 
as highly as the diamond. It occurs in connection with 
emeralds in North Carolina. The locality is worked by 
a stock company, and produces about $2,500 worth of 
hiddenite and $3,000 worth of emeralds annually. One 
of the finest of these emeralds is in the British Museum. 
The fullest series of them is in the collection of C.&% 
Bement, of Philadelphia. One weighs 8} ounces, within 
a quarter of an ounce of the weight of the most celebrated 
emerald in England. Of gold quartz, about $140,000 
worth is sold annually. Most of this comes from Cali- 
fornia, where it is not only used as a gem, but in the 
manufacture of various ornaments. One of these, an 
imitation of the Cathedral Notre Dame, is valued at 
$20,000. I saw no specimens in Hungary so good, though 
the gold penetrating amethystine quartz is very beauti- 
ful. Though California gold is wérth about $17 an ounce, 
nice specimens of quartz readily bring from $35 am 
ounce. 

Although the flexible sandstone, the gangue of the 
diamond in Brazil, is found in mountain masses in 
North Carolina and other States, no very large diamonds 
have, as yet, been discovered. Many small ones are re- 
corded from California, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
elsewhere. The largest was found at Manchester, near 
Richmond, Virginia, and weighed 23}? carats in the rough, 
and 11 11-16 carats cut. It was then valued at $4,000, 
and $7,000 was loaned upon it later. Professor Whitney 
states that the largest found in California was 7} carats. 
Rubies and sapphires have been found in the rock in the 
corundum mines of North Carolina, and C. 8. Bement 
has an uncut green one in his collection that would give 
80 to 100 carats’ worth of good stones, one of which 
would probably weigh 20 carats. This specimen is prob- 
ably worth $1,000. The largest rel-and-blue crystal 
weighs 312 pounds, and belongs to Amherst College. 
The best sapphires are found in the placer mines of 
Montana. Asteriated corundums are found in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere, 
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About $11,000 of quartz or rock-crystal is mined annu- 
ally. The best localities are Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, New York, and Virginia. A portion of 
a mass that must have weighed over 40 pounds was re- 
cently received from Alaska that cut a hand-glass three 
inches by five. They are frequently dug up in the pre- 
historic mounds, and were used by the medicine-men 
and others for telling future events. 

Amethysts are found in very fine specimens in Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia, Texas, and the Lake Superior region. 
From the latter region they are very remarkably lined, 


some specimens showing ‘‘ phantom crystals,” equal to | 


the Hungarian. Near the Yellowstone National Park, 


and the chalcedony forests of Arizona, are tree-trunks— | 


some of which are 100 feet long—turned to stone by the 
action of silicated waters. Some of these trees are still 
standing upright; others have fallen down, and bridge 
deep chasms. ‘The once yellow cavities of some are lined 
with amethyst, and others with agate. 
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The Arizona agatized or jasperized wood shows the 
most beautiful variety of colors of any petrified wood in 


the world, and about $7,500 worth is annually sold for | 


ornamental purposes. Probably the most remarkable 
hocality in the world for smoky quartz, or Cairngorm 
stone, is Pike’s Peak, Colorado. Here it is found in a 
graphic granite, associated with Amazon stone, which 
also makes a very beautiful green ornamental stone. 
Over $7,500 worth of this is annually sold. The largest 
erystal found—over four feet in length—of good shape, 
and all suitable for cutting, was recently sold to the 
Marquis of Ailsa for $100. The rutilated quartz, or 
Cupid’s Arrows, is found in remarkably fine specimens 
in North Carolina. Perhaps the most remarkable mass 
is one 7 inches by 3} inches, now in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The crystals of rutile 
are about the size of knitting-needles. Some of the 
North Carolina rutile has been cut, furnishing brilliant 
gems very closely resembling carbonado, 


| geniculated till it forms a perfect circle or rosette, from 
| Magnet Cove, Arkansas, is often mounted and worn as 
a charm. 

While opals are found in many places in the United 
States, they do not rival those of Queretaro, in Mexico, 
Here are found not only the ‘‘ milky opals that gleam 
and shine like sullen fires in a pallid mist,” but fine, no- 
ble, and almost every other variety known. Rhodonite, 
in specimens suitable for polishing, is found in Massa- 
| chusetts and New Jersey. At the latter locality were 
| obtained the finest crystals everseen. The garnets from 
New Mexico and Arizona are superior to the Cape rubies 
from South Africa, and from Alaska the most beautiful 
crystals ever seen, in a setting of gray mica schist, lave 
recently been obtained. 

The New Mexican turquoise is mined to the value of 
| $3,500 annually. It has recently been described very 

fully by Professor Clarke, Curator of the Mineralogical 
| Department of the National Museum, and is especially 


interesting as being the material from 
which the ‘‘Chalchihuitls,” or most 
sacred images of the Aztecs, were made, 
The Indians still regard it as a lucky 
stone. 

Labradorite, lately so popular for gems 
and ornamental stones, is found in many 
localities. The tourmalines of Maine 
are probably the first in the world. 
Here are found the Oriental sapphire, 
ruby, and emerald in perfection. The 
; Shepherd and Hamlin collections contain specimens 
that are unequaled elsewhere. 

Topaz has recently been found at Pike’s Peak, Colo- 
rado, in large quantity. Some masses weighed two 
pounds each, and very fine clear white stones have been 
cut, weighing from 125 to 193 carats. The topaz so 
| nearly rivals the diamond in lustre and brilliancy that it 

is difficult to distinguish. 

Among ornamental stones should be mentioned a very 
beautiful variety of serpentine from Maryland, called 
, verde-antique, which is being largely used in the interior 
decorations of the Philadelphia Court House. Another 
variety resembling jade is the gem williamsite from 
Pennsylvania. Alabaster of various colors abounds in 
| many localities, and marbles, some as beautiful as the 
| Mexican onyx, are found in nearly every State. The 
lovely malachite and azurite, jet, and many other gems 
of minor importance, were referred to, but briefly, ou 
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“ WHEN I TURNED ROUND, I SAW HIM SITTING IN THAT CHAIR, JUST AS On» OLD, WITH HIS LEGS CROSSED, AND HIS LONG, 
FLEXIBLE HANDS CLASPED TOGETHER,” 


AN ACTUAL 


GHOST STORY. 


By S. T. ANGELL, 


A ptismat December afternoon; wind howling, rain 
pouring in torrents—a day to depress one’s soul, mind 
and body. I had been invited to spend a day and a 


night at my friend Mrs. Sampson’s pretty country man- | 


sion at Kingsford, and was on my way thither, comfort- 
ably ensconced in a first-class railway carriage. 


the sun refuses to shine upon us were abruptly inter- 
rupted by the train stopping at E——, the station pre- 
ceding the one for Harrowby House. A lady entered 
the car and seated herself opposite to me. 
was at once arrested by her attractive personality. 
was decidedly out of the common. After scanning her 
dress I looked at her face, I don’t know if she would 
have been called pretty by the multitude, for her eyes 
were small, but full of expression. Her nose, deli- 

cately chiseled, was retroussé; her mouth, large, with 


My | 
meditations on the drearmess of life when his majesty | 


My attention | 
She | 


around it was a gold chain with a locket. She looked 
about thirty. There was a nonchaluni grace about her 
which attracted me strongly. Her expression was wist- 
ful. There were lines of care about the sensitive mouth, 
and a puzzled dent across the otherwise smooth forehead. 
She had the look, as the French say, of une femme qui a 
vécu. There was a far-away expression in the gray eyes. 


| After a few minutes she took out a book from a bag, and 


while reading it I noticed that the lines at the corners of 
her mouth deepened. Who could she be? She had the 
appearance of an artist; she might be a painter, a musi- 
clan or an actress. 

I was so absorbed contemplating this fascinating crea- 
ture, that I scarcely noticed the train slackening, then 
stopping with a sudden jerk. There was Mrs, Sampson, 
with her rosy face, standing smiling on the platform. 
When she saw me she rushed to the platform and em~ 


full, red lips, perfectly curved ; her throat, i and | braced me heartily, To my surprise, she also greeted 
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the beautiful stranger, who left the car when I did, ex- 
claiming : 

‘* Why, dear Lena, this is a delightful surprise. 
not expect you till to-morrow. 
teaus and parcels ?” 

Beckoning to a porter, Mrs. Sampson ordered the bag- 
gage to be carried to her carriage. 

‘*Forgive my not having written or telegraphed,” an- 
swered the strange lady; ‘but till an hour before I 
started I really did not know if I could come, and when 
I found I might give myself a holiday, off I started. 
You had kindly told me that there was always a room 
ready for me at your house.” 

‘* My dear Lena, I am only too glad; and now let me 
introduce you to my friend. Mrs. Cyril Grey — Miss 
Lang.” 

We shook hands, my inward thought being, What a 
sweet woman! We three got into Mrs. Sampson’s car- 
riage. 

*“T am so delighted to have you both to-night, for 
Dick is away on business. He had to go to the city. 
We shall be a small" hen party. I hope, Lena, that you 
won’t mind that.” 

‘*Indeed, dear, I am glad you have no company, for 
I have to study my part, as I am to sing next week, for 
the first time, in Gounod’s ‘Faust.’ I am to be Mar- 
guerile,”” 

My curiosity was partially satisfied. She was a singer. 
I had guessed right in thinking her an artist. 

‘‘I am strangely depressed and very downhearted,” 
Mrs. Grey continued. ‘I don’t know if it 
weather, but I have a feeliag which I cannot shake off— 
a forecast of evil.” 

‘You are an artist, and consequently sensitive and 
emotional. This weather is no doubt depressing,” an- 
swered Mrs. Sampson. ‘‘ We must try to cheer you up, 
dear.” 

“Is Harrowby House haunted ?” asked Mrs. Grey, 
shivering. 

‘*Certainly not. Imagine my living in a haunted 
nouse! I have such a horror of anything creepy. There 
is one gloomy room in the house—the tapestry-room, 
which was once my great-aunt’s bedchamber—but I have 
locked it up.” 

**Oh, please lect me sleep there. I want to get out of 
humdrum thoughts, and all that is commonplace—to be 
lifted out of the dull routine of ordinary existence into 
some mystic world. 
of-the-way privilege. 
common. Do put me there to-night.” 

Mrs. Grey’s pale face was flushed with excitement, and 
she laid her hand earnestly on Mrs. Sampson's. 

“Tf you really wish it, Lena, 1 will have the tapestry- 
room prepared for you. 
separated from the other chambers of the house. 

**How delightful !” Mrs. Grey answered, in her rich, 
deep voice. ‘‘ I want a room in unison with my thoughts, 


I did 


Are these your portman- 


” 


of Faust. What a weird avenuo!” 
peering out of the carriage-window. 
trees are like spectres spreading out their gaunt arms. I 
can imagine a disturbed spirit continually prowling about 
the place.” 

Mrs. Sampson laughed. 


she continued, 


“You seem determined to see everything en noir. | 


Now look at the house. Does it look creepy ?” 

** Indeed, the very reverse |!” I exclaimed. ‘‘It is most 
cheerful and picturesque. I do like these red-brick 
houses, they look so comfortable, warm and hospitable.” 


is the | 


_ing back a shutter. 


We artists ought to have some out- | 
The tapestry-room seems out of | 


**Those leafless | 


The carriage stopped. The butler, a grave, elderly 
man, stood at the open door. 

We were ushered into a cozy sitting-room, with a huge 
wood fire burning on the roomy hearth. Mrs. Sampson 
ordered tea to be ready in less than half an hour, and 
said to us: 

‘Now, ladies, if you will follow me, I shall show you 
your respective bedrooms.” 

We followed her up a bread oak staircase lined with 
ancestral portraits. ‘Some seemed to smile, others to 
glare upon us. When we reached the first landing our 
hostess oponed a door. 

**This is your room, Ursula ; I hope you will like it, 
You see it is newly furnished, all in pink, couleur de rose, 
which I trust will be the emblem of your life.” 

‘Tt is charming, and so cheerful !” I said, looking with 
pleasure at the pink draperies, the light maple furniture, 
and the fire burning in the grate. ‘‘ There is not the 
soupgon of a ghost here, at all events.” 

‘‘Now for the dismal tapestry-room !” exclaimed Mrs, 
Sampson, smiling and clapping Mrs. Grey’s shoulder, 
** You will find that weird enough, old and sombre.” 

We followed her up a narrow staircase which was off 
the landings. This belonged to the old part of the 
mansion. 

** You say, Lena, you are (ris/e to-day, yet you insist on 
being put into a gloomy room. It will make you feel far 
worse.” 

*‘It is good for me to have the experience of a sad 
mood,” answered Mrs. Grey. ‘‘ What can be more deeply 
tragic than Marguerite’s fate? Even now, as I approach 


| this tapestry-apartment, I feel a still greater sinking of 


the heart.” 

The door opened with difficulty, the lock was so rusty. 

“TI really must let in some light!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Sampson, running to a long, narrow window, and pushi- 
“Tt is so dreadfully sombre, and 
there is a musty smell.” 

An icy blast of wind shook the faded tapestries that 
hung about. 

«It is weirdly suggestive,” remarked Mrs. Grey. ‘Just 
the background for me to rehearse my rdle to-night. I 
can imagine Mephistopheles stepping out from behind 
those tapestries.” 

A feeble gleam of light illuminated the antique furni- 
ture, the carved oak mantelpiece, with its impish heads 
of sprites and goblins, and long mirror gleaming amidst 
the draperies. Everything seemed to be decaying. Cob- 
webs and a vaporous gloom hung over everything likes 
pall. 

** Let us go now !” I exclaimed. 
too uncanny about this place. 


** There is something 
I cannot stand it any 


| longer.” 
It is up in the turret, and is | 


**] think it is delightful, and must really sleep here to- 
night,” said Mrs. Grey. 
** Very well, dear, I will order the fire to be lit, the 


| sheets aired, and everything made ready for you,” said 
that may help to take my imagination back to the time 


Mrs. Sampson. ‘I don’t pretend to understand the 
artistic temperament ; it is far too eccentric.” 

I hurried down-stairs, and when I saw the light and 
comfortable, glowing room, with the tea-things spread 
out and the urn hissing, I felt more strongly that I had 


| really been through an atmosphere of uncanny gloom. 


Mrs. Sampson joined me aimost immediately. 

“Tell me something about this strange, fascinating 
woman,” I whispered to Mrs. Sampson. 

‘She is a widow. Mr. Cyril Grey died three years 
ago. He was a painter, and had great talent. He left 
her a small fortune, and now she is going back to her old 
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eraze—the stage. She did study for the profession, but 
her marriage put an end toit. I believe in her girlhood 
ghe had & love affair. But here she is!” 

Mrs. Sampson poured out the tea. 

Mrs. Grey looked still more striking without her hat 
and cloak. She crouched before the fire, holding a pea- 
cock screen. 

‘‘It is odd I cannot shake off the impression of some- 
thing ominous being near. It has hung about me all 
day!” she exclaimed. ‘It may be that I am overwrought 
and anxious about my part. I don’t feel that I have yet 
realized Marguerite.” 

‘Tt will come to you suddenly,” remarked Mrs. Samp- 
son, cheerily. ‘‘Don’t think so much about it now. 
Drink your tea, Lena, and here is a hot muffin ; it is no 
good being over-anxious.” 

At dinner Mrs. Grey brightened up, but it evidently 
cost her an effort to affect an interest in ordinary social 
topics. 

‘*You are going to bed early!” we exclaimed, as Mrs. 
Grey bade us good-night just as the clock struck ten. 
“That tapestry-room fascinates you.” 

Yes, very much. I want to rehearse among the 
sombre tapestries and old furniture. They will inspire 
me,” she answered, with a wistful smile. 


*‘T hope Mephisto’ won’t visit you to-night. It is just 


the surt of windy weather and queer, ghostly room that | 


would suit His Infernal Majesty,” remarked Mrs. Samp- 
son, as she handed Mrs. Grey her bedroom-candle, 

I had been asleep for some time, when I was suddenly 
awoke by a shriek that spread through the silence and 
filled me with terror. Echoes repeated the scream with 
uncanny shrillness. I was stricken with such dread that 
Icould scarcely lift my head from the pillows. From 
whence did this shriek come ? 

Mr. Sampson was away. Except the women servants, 
we three ladies were alone in this part of the house. My 


| 
| 


heart beat wildly. I peered earnestly about me. All was | 


total darkness. 
the dismal dirge of the wind. Overpowered by a sense 
“of horror, I could no longer remain in bed. I must find 
out from whence this shriek of woe proceeded — who 
uttered it! I threw a cloak over my shoulders, and 
opened my bedroom-door, leading to the corridor. Mrs. 
Sampson and some of the servants, who had evidently 
just got out of bed, were in the passage. 

“Did you hear that scream ?’’ I gasped. 

“Yes ; I fancy it came from the tapestry-room,” re- 
plied Mrs. Sampson, with a composure I could see was 
affected. ‘‘I should not wonder if Lena Grey has had a 
nightmare ; she is so excited about her début as Marguerite 
that her nerves are shaken. If we want you, I shall call,” 
she said to the servants. 

‘Shall we go up and see if she is ill ?” 

The recollections of that gloomy room made me trem- 
ble, but curiosity impelled me to sound the mystery of 
that cry. 

“There is a light in Lena Grey’s room,” whispered 
Mrs. Sampson. ‘‘ Don’t you see a ray of light under her 
vey ? Itis one o’clock. Surely she must have gone to 

a |” 

Mrs. Sampson knocked once, twice, thrice—the fourth 
time very loudly; still there came no answer, no sound 
of any kind from the other side of the door. She tried to 
nae it. It was not locked. Cautiously we pushed it 
back. 

The wax candles were burning on each side of the long 
cheval glass, and stretched on the floor, apparently life- 
Jess, was Lena Grey. 


I strained my ears. I heard nothing but | 


| angry with me for exciting you. 


She had evidently not been to bed at all. She was ina 
loose, white wrapper, her hair lying in thick masses over 
her shoulders. Her lovely face was cadaverously wan, 
her long hands icy cold. Mrs. Sampson felt her heart. 
It was beating. 

‘She has fainted, poor thing! Get me eau-de-Cologne 
and salts. You will find them on my dressing-table, 
Ursula. Be quick !” 

With an indescribable feeling of terror, I looked 
around. Was there an assassin or a ghost hiding behind 
the faded tapestry ? It seemed to move, to bulge ontt 
I ran down-stairs like one almost demented, but quickly 
returned with the necessary restoratives, 

It seemed a long time before Lena Grey gave any sign 
of life, and when she did open her eyes, there was in 
them such an apparent look of terror, we felt alarmed. 

Mrs. Sampson called one of the waiting servants, and 
sent for Dr. Frith, the family Asculapius. 

After a thorough examination, the doctor declared 
there was nothing alarming. He found the nervous 
system greatly shaken; hysterics might follow. Evi- 
dently there had been a very great shock to an over- 
excited brain. He administered a calming and sleeping- 
draught. After a sound sleep, Dr. Frith said Mrs. Grey 
would be better. He told us not to question her about 
that scream till he saw her again in the course of the 
day. 

The sleeping-potion had the desired effect. Mrs. Grey 
slept heavily that day. Toward evening, about the time 
the doctor expected her to awake, he ordered us to sit by 
her bedside, as she must not be left alone. Mrs. Samp- 
son took up the evening paper to the tapestry-room. We 
neither of us had read a line that day, feeling too anxious 
about Mrs. Grey. She looked more like an Ophelia than 
® Marguerite, I thought, as I watched her slumbering ; 
her face looked so worn and sad, the little dent on the 
forehead so marked, the thick masses of hair tossed about 
the pillow. She would have made an ideal Ophelia. 

“Ts it not odd, Ursula,” whispered Mrs. Sampson, ‘‘I 
see in this paper the announcement of the death of a 
great friend of hers ?” pointing to Lena Grey, and then 
she read, in a low voice, the following paragraph : 


**Wo regret to have to announce the sudden death from heart- 
disease of Mr. Hugh Wilmot, the eminent art-critic and archwolo- 
gist, which took place last night at his residence in Hastings.” 


A low moan startled us. Turning round, we saw Lena 
Grey sitting rigidly up in bed. Her face was strangely 
contracted. She exclaimed, huskily : 

‘Dead !—Hugh Wilmot dead! He must have died at 
the very hour he appeared to me here! Yes, now I un- 
derstand the mystery. I longed for his advice and direc- 
tion. All yesterday I was thinking so much of him! His 
spirit was with me in this room. It is clear now !” 

Mrs. Grey looked wild, her voice painfully shaky and 
excited. Had she gone out of her mind, or was there any 
truth in what she was saying ? 

**Calm yourself, dear Lena,” said Mrs. Sampson, put- 
ting her arm around her neck. ‘‘ The doctor wil be so 
I was a fool to read 
this out aloud, but I thought you were sound asl. ep.” 

**No, Iam no longer excited, but I have had a*‘ronder- 


| ful experience,” she shuddered. ‘‘ The spirit, g‘iost, or 


whatever you wish to call it, of my dear old frien! Hugh 
Wilmot was with me last night. The mystery is ~teared. 
All yesterday I was overpowered by strange depression, 
and was longing for Hugh Wilmot’s advice and sym- 
pathy. When I was a girl he was my oracle, my teacher, 
my very best friend. My love of art, any talent I have, 
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Iowe it all to him, and on the eve of my début as Mar- 
guerite I longed intensely for the precious old advice and 
help. My soul and mind called out for him !” 


‘Hush! hush! Do not speak about it,” said Mrs. 


Sampson. 


ing, in alow 
voice, the 
jewel scene 
in the gar- 
den, ponder- 
ing, puzzling 
for the right 
expression of 
features and 
gestures be- 
fore the mir- 
ror yonder, I 
suddenly felt 
apresence 
was inthe 
room, and 
that moment, 
just looking 
over my 
shoulder, I 
sawin the 
glass the face 
of Hugh Wil- 
mot.” 

“Oh, how 
horrible!” 
we both ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” con- 
tinued Mrs. 
Grey, with a 
sob, “and 
then the face 
vanished. 
But when I 
turned 
round, I saw 
him sitting 
in that chair” 
—she point- 
ed with ex- 
tended fin- 
gerstoalarge 
rocker. ‘Just 
as of old, 
with his legs 
crossed, his 
long, flexible 
hands clasp- 
ed together, 
his brown 
eyes, his 
long, crook 
ed nose, his 
dark mus- 
tache curled 
up at the 
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him. ‘Good gracious !’I exclaimed, ‘how is it that you 
are here at this hour of the night? You will surely get 
me into trouble ; and yet I am so glad you have come. I 
have been longing for your advice, your sympathy, now 


that I am on the eve of entering on my professional 
But Mrs. Grey went on : “‘ Last night, as I was rehears- ‘ career as a dramatic singer.’ 
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MRS. LANGTRY AS “‘ MRS. HARDCASTLE.”—SEE PAGE 664. 


Lena Grey was speaking 


fast and flu- 
ently now. 
“His lips 
moved, but I 
do not think 
any sound is- 
sued, The 
most wonder- 
ful part of 
all is that I 
felt suddenly 
inspired—-the 
wonderful 
pathos and 
exquisite in- 
nocence of 
Mar guerite’s 
character 
were revyeal- 
ed to me. I 
was like one 
in a trance, 
and I went 
through the 
jewel scene 
with a pas- 
sion and an 
inspiration 
that carried 
me on. Some- 
times he was 
encouraging 
me, as of old. 
At other 
times, scorn- 
ful, as he 
sometimes 
was. I am 
sure then that 
I heard his 
voice, and 1 
no longer 
questioned 
the possibil- 
ity of Hugh 
Wilmot be- 
ing in the 
room. I was 
carried back, 
as it were, te 
my old home, 
where he 
used to come 
and make me 
go through 


my parts, 
kindling me 


ends, even the identical scarlet necktie and small watch- | with the true artistic fire. After I had sung the jewel 
chain he always wore. Nothing vaporous, or ghostly—it | scene, I kept my eyes fixed on that chair, for it seemed 
was the living man !” to me that the form was then growing dimmer—that a 
Her voice failed her a moment, then she resumed : kind of vaporous shroud was gathering around him. 
“T think I was more puzzled than frightened, yet | ‘Hugh!’ I cried,‘do speak to me! Is it really you? 
something restrained me. I could not advance toward | The lips moved, but there came no sound. I advanced to 
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touch him, but my hand passed as if through air—there 
was no substance. The truth flashed upon me. It was 
Hugh Wilmot’s spirit or ghost. Then I shrieked, and 
fell unconscious cn the floor.” 

“*I suppose, Lena, he once loved you ?” Mrs. Sampson 
said, in an agitated voice. 

As for myself, I was too awed to ask questions, and re- 
mained silent. 

** Ah, I cannot, cannot bear to think of it all now, it is 
so painful !” Mrs. Grey answered, throwing her head back 
upon the pillow. 

After a while, and in a low voice, she continued : 

“*T was a giddy, wild, stage-struck girl, Hugh Wilmot 
believed in me. He said he loved me. He was old 
enough to be my father. I had the greatest admiration 
and respect for him, but at that time I preferred Cyril 
Grey, who was young, very handsome, and a charming 
painter. 
the stage, but since my husband’s death this hankering 
for it has returned, and, as you know, I signed my en- 
gagement to appear in Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” next week, in 
New York. How extraordinary it all is !’ Mrs. Grey rub- 
bed her forehead and looked earnestly at the empty chair, 
as if she expected again to see the form of her beloved 
old friend. 

After a few seconds of silence, she exclaimed, impetu- 
ously : 

“TIT longed for Hugh Wilmot. His knowledge and 
accomplishments seem to me to have been boundless, his 
taste faultless. I felt so oppressed, as I told his spirit, at 
the thought of appearing in public without his advice 
and sympathy. How eerie! I wanted to write to him, 
but I had completely lost sight of him. I felt like a 
child groping in the dark, without his aid in my new 
career. He came to me last night, I am sure he did, at 
the hour, probably, of his death. Oh, it is wonderfully 
strange and awful! I will never act in the character of 


Maryuerite—nothing could tempt me to do so! The face | 
| weeks later the Baron-——-who had employed the interval 


and form I saw would haunt me. His eyes would follow 
me with that glazed expression of intellect and en- 
treaty !” 

Mrs. Grey kept her word. She telegraphed to the 
manager and canceled her engagement. He was furious, 
but no inducement would prevail upon her to alter her 
determination. The certainty that she received a visita- 
tion from the dead seemed to alter her nature, and she 
never appeared in the réle of Marguerite. 


’ 
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THE FOX AS A REASONER. 


For some good instances of reasoning in animals I am 


indebted to Dr. Rae. Desiring to obtain some Arctic 
foxes, he set various kinds of traps, but as the foxes knew 
these traps from previous experience, he was unsuccess- 
ful. Accordingly he set a kind of trap with which the 
foxes in that’ part of the country were not acquainted. 
This consisted of a loaded gun, set upon a stand pointing 
at the bait. A string connected the trigger of the gun 
with the bait, so that when the fox seized the bait he dis- 
charged the gun and thus committed suicide. In this 
arrangement the gun was separated from the bait by a 
distance of about twenty yards, and the string which con- 
nected the trigger with the bait was concealed through- 
out nearly its whole distance in the suow. The gun-trap 
was successful in killing one fox, but not in killing a 
second, for the foxes afterward adopted either of two de- 
vices whereby to secure the bait without injury to them- 
pelves. One of these devices was to bite through the 


- 


When I married him, I gave up all thoughts of | 
| the cord. Lastly, with regard to burrowing at right 
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string at the exposed part near the trigger, and the other 
device was to burrow up to the bait through the snow at 
right angles to the line of fire, so that, although in this 
way they discharged the gun, they escaped without 
injury—the bait being pulled below the line of fire he- 
fore the string was drawn sufficiently tight to discharge 
the gun. Now both of these devices exhibited a wonder. 
ful degree of what I think must fairly be called power of 
reasoning. 

I have carefully interrogated Dr. Rae on all the cir- 


| cumstances of the case, and he tells me that in that part 


of the world traps are never set with strings, so that there 
can have have been no special association in the foxes’ 
minds between strings and traps. Moreover, after the 
death of fox number one, the tracks on the snow showed 
that fox number two, notwithstanding the temptation 
offered by the bait, had expended a great deal of scien- 
tific observation on the gun before he undertook to sever 


angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rae and a friend in whom 
he had confidence observed the fact a sufficient number 
of times to satisfy themselves that the direction of the 
burrowing was really to be attributed to thought, and not 
to chance, 


A GREAT BANKER’S REVENGE. 


An amusing adventure is related ‘as having happened 
to the Bank of England, which had committed the un- 
pardonable sin of refusing to discount a large bill drawn 
by Anselm Rothschild, of London. The bank had 
haughtily replied that they discounted only their own 
bills, not those of private persons. But they had to do 
with one who was stronger than the bank. ‘ Private 
persons !” exclaimed Baron Rothschild, when the fact 
was reported to him. ‘I’ll make those gentlemen under- 
stand what kind of private persons we are.” Three 


in gathering all the five-pound notes he could procure 
in England and on the Continent—presented himself at 


| the bank. He drew from his pocketbook a five-pound 


note, and they naturally counted out five sovereigns, at 


| the same time looking quite astonished that the Baron 


should have personally troubled himself for such a trifle. 
The great banker examined the coins one by one, and 
put them in a little canvas bag; then drawing out an- 


| other note—a third—a tenth—a hundredth—he never 
put the pieces of gold into the bag without scrupulously 


examining them, and in some instances trying them in the 
balance. The first pocketbook being emptied, and the 
first bag-full, he passed them to his clerk and received a 
second, and thus continued till the bank closed. The 
baron had employed seven hours to change £21,000, but 
as he had also nine employés of his house engaged in the 
same manner, it resulted that the house of Rothschild 
had drawn £210,000 in gold from the bank, and that he 
had so occupied the ‘tellers that no other person could 
change a single note. 

On the first day the bank people were somewhat 
amused at this exhibition of Baron Rothschild’s pique ; 
but they laughed less when they saw him return the next 
morning, at the opening of the bank, flanked by his nine 
clerks, and followed this time by vehicles to carry away 
the specie, And they laughed not at all when the king 
of bankers said, with ironic simplicity : ‘‘ These gentle- 
men have refused to pay my bills. I have sworn not to 
keep theirs. Only Imotify them that I have enough to 
employ them for two months——” ‘For two months !” 
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The bank took alarm. There was something to be done. 
Next morning notice appeared in the journals that hence- 
forth the bank would pay Rothschild’s bills the same as 
their own. 


A LOVER'S TEST. 
By Mary H, Ewer. 


Tue play was over, and tho lights were out: 
The people, crewding toward the open door, 
Brought down their dreamy thoughts to common life, 
And heeded once again the city’s roar. 


The actors shouted gayly loud adieux; 
Some weary, hopeless and deploring fate, 
Looked back with jealous blindness at the star, 
And wondered why the world should call her great. 


The artiste’s dainty foot had touched the ground, 
Her queenly form in ermine robe arrayed, 
The power which wealth and genius give to man 

In every gesture, every glance displayed. 


In ioud, imperious tone she spoke and stood 
With arm extended, stately, free and fair, 
And bid a lounging lackey: ‘‘ Call my coach, 
And haste, for piercing is this bitter air !’’ 


She did not see the lad in tottered garb, 
With fac» uplifted, croucaing at her feet; 

And started at the urgent, tender plea: 
“Oh, noble lady, hear me, I entreat! 


“T long have loved thee, long have toiled with hope, 
And saved my little earnings but to stand 

One hour among the thousands who from earth 
Pass nightly, at thy beck, to fairyland.” 


Her woman’s heart was softened and her voice. 
She spoke with pity: “Thou art young to keep 

So late a watch. Here’s gold for thee, my lad. 
Now, home to warmth, to comfort and to sleep.” 


He rose in anger, spurned the coin and cried, 
In voice aggrieved: “It is not gold I mean!” 
Then kneeling, kissed her robe and murmured low: 
“°Tis something I would do for thee, my queen!” 


*- Ay, many lovers offer gifts,” quoth she, 
“Where ease and vanity demand no price. 

I’ve yet to find the man like ancient knight, 
Whose love and will can bend to sacrifice.” 


Bowed down and sad, he heard the coach-door close 
That shut his idot from ius tear-dimmed sight. 

A moment more the strong, impatient steeds 
Had dashed, unguided, out into the night, 


With frightful speed the madden’d creatures ran, 
The echoing terror woke the empty street. 

A fearless, pale-faced boy in tattered garb, 
Pursued, alone, with sure and flying feet. 


Who throws himself before the clanging hoofs ?~ 
Who clasps the arching necks in mad caress ?— 

Who grasps the rein, and checks the fatal speed? 
The brave young lover in his shabby dress, 


With itrobbing heart a grateful woman wept, 
While at her feet a noble boy lay dead, 

Upon his lips a caim, triumphant smile 
That told the soul in joy and peace had fled. 


EDIBLE BIRD’S - NESTS. 


Tue peculiarity of the swift’s architectural views is 
simply this: he does not merely weave and interweave 
the materials of his home, like other birds, but glues 
them together by a special secretion, a sort of sticky 
jelly which he fabricates on purpose, and of which he 


! alone among birds possesses the secret. His nest is 
| usually placed under the roof of a house or the battle- 
ments of a church-tower, and is rudely constructed of 
bits of grass, fibrous roots, moss and lichen, wool, hair, 
fur and feathers, or the cottony down of seeds and 
plants, all securely felted and agglutinated together by a 
very sticky, gelatinous mixture. Here we catch evolu- 
tion actually in the act ; the thin shreds or fibres which 
thus connect the straws and feathers of the swift’s nest 
are the raw material of the edible bird’s-nest, which con- 
sists entirely of that particular element (in the purest 
specimens) unmixed with any unpleasant foreign body. 
Not but that the edible bird’s-nest itself is about as un- 
pleasant a thing to eat as any yet devised by the Celestial 
imagination ; for both in the swift and in the Chinese 
swiftlet the jelly-like matter is really, to quote the deli- 
cate language of science, ‘‘inspissated mucus from the 
salivary glands.” The general reader will forgive mry 
saying that this is one of the numerous passages in class- 
ical or scientific authors best left untranslated in the 
original tongue. 

The English swift seldom builds a nest for himself at 
all ; he usually takes possession by forcible means of the 
lares and penates of some unhappy sparrow, whom he 
forcibly ejects without form of law; and it is only when 
driven to the last extremity for want of anybody to dis- 
possess that he can be induced to construct a dwelling 
for himself. He is by choice a robber, and only by com- 
pulsion a peaceable householder. Now this indisposition 
to collect materials for a nest on his own account is 
clearly at the bottom of the curious habit of making 
edible bird's-nests from hardened saliva ; and as it flows 
naturally from the other habits and manners of the swift 
family, it gives us at once the true key to the entire 
situation. For the swifts, being by nature aerial birds, 
with a great indisposition to settle on the ground, where 
they are about as much out of their element as a seal is 
on dry land, do not readily collect the sticks and straws 
and grasses and bits of refuse of which most birds habit- 
ually construct their tiny homes. 

When forced to build a nest for themselves, they use, 
for the most part, light fragments of grass, thistledown 
and feathers, all of which can be gathered on the wing, 
while borne by the breezes through the upper air. These 
materials they cement together with their copious mucus, 
for which purpose their salivary glands are peculiarly 
large and fully developed. As the spider spins its web 
out of its own body, so the ‘swift finds it cheaper in tho 
end to build a nest out of its own secretions than to col- 
lect material in unsuitable places. 

An American swift carries the same principle a step 
further, and constructs its nest of small twigs, glued to- 
gether by a brownish mucilage, almost as copious as that 
of the edible species, but not quite so clear or pure or 
jelly-like. This bird’s-nest swells and softens in warm 
water exactly like the genuine article, but it has not so 
far been employed for cookery by the Chinese of Chicago 
and San Francisco. In time, no doubt, it will be duly 
exploited by some intelligent American Francatelli, and 
bird’s - nest soup will delight the palates of diners at 
Delmonico’s as it already delights the almond-eyed gour- 
mets of Pekin and Yokohama. 

The true edible bird’s-nest swiftlet is a native of Cey- 
lon and of the Malay region, and it builds in caves where 
materials for architecture are necessarily scanty, or on 
sea-cliffs of inaccessible height. More than most other 
swifts, this tropical species is a confirmed highflyer, 
hawking for its food around the summits of the mount- 
ains, and much indisposed to settle on the ground upon 


SOME PLAYS THAT HAVE HELD THE STAGE. 


JOHN GILBERT AS “ DORNTON,” IN “THE ROAD TO BUIN.” 


any pretext. Hence it has learned to carry to the fur- 
thest possible limit the family habit of making a nest 
quite literally “all out of its own head,” without the 
slightest extraneous aid of any sort. 

The best and cleanest nests, which fetch the highest 
price, are composed entirely of pure mucus from the 
salivary glands. The material, in its hardened state, is 
brittle, fibrous, white and transparent, ‘‘ very like pure 
gum-arabic, or even glass,” and the inner lining consists 
of nothing but small soft feathers. Inferior nests, which 
command a smaller price in the Chinese market, are com- 
posed in part of dry grasses, hair and down, welded to- 
gether by the fibrous gummy secretion. In short, as 
Mr. Darwin bluntly puts it, ‘‘ The Chinese make soup of 
dried saliva.” This sounds horrid enough, to be sure; 
but when we ourselves give up coloring jellies with de- 
funct cochineal insects, it will be time for us to cast the 
first stone at the Oriantal cuisine. 

In shape the nests are much like hanging pouches 
glued to the wall of the cave by their own mucus, and 
containing each two eggs. All the swifts, indeed, are 
very small layers, as is invariably the case with the most 
active animals ; the laziest livers have (other things equal) 
the largest families. The “take” is in October, and 
most of the nests go to China, where the soup ranks as a 
high luxury. I tasted some in Paris a few years since, 
and did not find it by any means unpalatable ; but how 
much of the effect was due to the nests themselves, and 
how much to the skillful manipulation of the Parisian 
chef, I should be sorry to vouch for on such slight 
acquaintance. 


SOME PLAYS THAT HAVE HELD 
THE STAGE. 
By Horace TOWNSEND. 


One hears until one tires of the phrase, old and even 
young playgoers comment upon ‘The Decline of the 
Drama” and the ‘‘ Degeneration of Acting,” and one 
runs the risk of forgetting what a mere phrase this has 
come to be. Those who use it so glibly forget that it is 
only the refined dramatic metal of former generations 
which they see on the stage nowadays, and that the dross 
has been swept into the dust-hole of the centuries along 
with other literary rubbish, such as forgotten novels or 
tiresome treatises. Of work of our own day we watch 
the smelting process, and naturally the superabundant 
and superincumbent scum floating on the surface ob- 
scures what of pure metal may lie at the bottom of the 
crucible. We point to ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
forget that just a month before it appeared a well-known 
writer referred to the ‘‘visible decline of the British 
stage.” We shake our heads and murmur of Garrick, 
Kean and Macready; but when do we speak of King, 
Henderson and Dowton, all famous actors of their day ? 

Out of the tho-sands of plays written since Shake- 
speare’s day, how many have held the stage? An answer 
is ready to our hand. Not more than one in each hundred, 
ifsomany. Mr. W.8. Gilbert, who has not only written 
good plays himself (one of them, ‘‘ Sweethearts,” being 
one of the plays of his generation), but has also closely 
studied the history of the art he practices—has made an 
interesting calculation. Genest’s ‘‘ History of the Eng- 
lish Stage,” that monument of patient research, offered 
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MBS, KROUSBY AS “‘ LADY TEAZLE.” 


him the fact that between the years 1700 and 1830, a 
period of nearly a century and a half, during which the 
stage was never more powerful or richer in great actors, 
some 4,000 plays were represented. Of this enormous 
number Mr. Gilbert points out only thirty-five are nowa- 
days occasionally seen on the stage, and of these not more 
than eleven can be classed as standard plays. This is 
the more to be wondered at, as during nearly the whole 
of the period referred to the stage attracted all the high- 
est literary intellect of the day, for it was undoubtedly 
the form of literature which offered the best returns, both 
in money and reputation. The novel, as we understand 
it, did not develop until the first quirter of this century, 
when Sir Walter Scott showed that it was possible for a 
writer of fiction to make an enormous income. Till his 
time, however, the play offered larger and speedier re- 
turns. Sheridan, writing just before the production of 
‘The Rivals,” at which time, it must be remembered, 
he was both young and unknown, says: ‘“‘ Harris tells 
me that the least shilling I shall get (if it succeeds) will 
be £600,” no contemptible sum for a new author even at 
the present day. It is, therefore, fair to assume that in 
those days on the stage was bestowed the cream of the 
intellect of the epoch. 

Of plays produced before the eighteenth century, and 
putting Shakespeare aside, the list is small, though the 
two so called richest periods of the English drama, the 
Elizabethan and the Restoration, are included. Occa- 
sionally ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts” is played. 
Farquhar’s ‘‘ Recruiting Officer” and ‘‘The Country 
Wife” have been seen comparatively lately, but as a rule 
no plays save Shakespeare’s, produced prior to the last 
half of the eighteenth century, now hold the stage, in 
any meaning of the term. 

Of plays produced during the last century less than a 
dozen are occasionally to be seen on the English-speak- 
ing stage. Taking them chronologically, I may run 
over the names of Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘‘ Wonder” and 
“Busybody,” Samuel Foote’s “Liar,” Oliver Gold- 
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smith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” Charles Macklin's 
“Man of the World,” Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
“Rivals,” “School for Scandal” and “Critic”; Mrs. 
Hannah Cowley’s ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” Thomas Hol- 
croft’s *‘Road to Ruin,” John O’Keefe’s ‘‘ Wild Oats,” 
and George Colman the Younger’s ‘‘ Heir-at-law ” and 
‘*The Iron Chest.” 

When the nineteenth century is entered upon, such 
names will readily suggest themselves as Bulwer’s ‘‘ Lady 
of Lyons,” ‘ Richelieu” and ‘‘Money”; Sheridan 
Knowles’s ‘“ Virginius,” ‘‘Love Chase” and ‘‘ Hunch- 
back”; John Tobin’s ‘‘Honeymoon”; Dr. Bird's ‘“ Gla- 
diator ”; Boucicault’s ‘‘ London Assurance,” ‘‘ Old Heads 
and Young Hearts,” ‘“‘ Rip Van Winkle,” ‘‘ Shaughraun ” 
and ‘*Colleen Bawn”; and coming still nearer our own 
days, Reade and Taylor's ‘‘ Masks and Faces,” Taylor's 
‘Still Waters Run Deep,” Tom Robertson’s ‘‘ Caste,” 
H. J. Byron’s ‘Our Boys,” Bronson Howard’s “ Bank- 
er’s Daughter,” D’Ennery’s ‘‘Two Orphans,” and even 
G L. Aiken’s **Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

It may not be waste of time to glance over this not al- 
together exhaustive list, and note such incidents con- 
nected with certain of the pieces as seem interesting 1d 
worthy of recollection. 
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Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘‘Busybody’ and “ Wonder,” two 
really clever comedies, have been presented within a few 
years in New York, though the latter piece was first seen 


agement of Wilks, Cibber and Booth; Wilks and Mrs. 
Oldfield playing Don Felix and Violunie respectively. 
Wilks, it may be remembered, was that generous actor 
who was the {benefactor both of Farquhar and Savage, 


while it was through Mrs. Oldfield’s efforts that the | 


latter was pardoned when he lay under sentence of death. 
Mrs. Centlivre herself had a romantic career. She was 
a daughter of a Mr. Freeman, a Lincolnshire squire, and 
was born in 1680. After her father’s death was 
harshly treated by her stepmother, and so set off for Lon- 
don on foot. On the way she met a young Cambridge 
student, who afterward became himself famous as An- 
thony Hammond, and the two struck up an intimacy 
which resulted in the future authoress dressing in boy’s 


she 


clothes and spending several months in the sacred pre- | 


cincts of Trinity College. When only sixteen she mar- 
ried a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox, who died within a 
year of their marriage. She soon married an officer 
named Carrol, who was killed in a duel eighteen months 
after the ceremony. She was, it is said, much afflicted 
by her loss, and under the name of Carrol her early 
pieces were produced. These were mostly tragedies, but 
she soon found her vein was comedy, and some eighteen 
of her pieces were in their day successful. In 1706 she 
married the King’s chief cook, Joseph Centlivre, euphe- 
nistically called the Yeoman of the Mouth, who fell 
in love with her when she was acting in ‘The Rival 
Queens ” at Windsor. 

Of the ‘‘ Busybody,” it is said that Wilks found the 
part of Sir George Airy so far beneath him, that one day, 
at rehearsal, he petulantly flung the manuscript into the 
pit. Though coldly received at first, the piece gradu- 
ally grew into favor. 

Foote’s ‘‘ Liar,” the only piece of this prolific author 


which survives, was produced in 176i, but did not attract | 


much attention at the time. Of Foote, perhaps, more 
good stories are told than of any actor or author of his 
time. 


an evening’s entertainment to his audience. He was as 


careless of his money as of the feelings of those on whom | 


he exercised his sarcasm. On one occasion he received 
from his mothe1, who was not unlike her son in char- 
acter, the following letter : / 


“Dear Sam: Iam in prison for debt. 


loving mother. G, Foorr.” 


To which he replied : 


“Dear Moruer: So am I, which prevents his duty being paid 
to his loving mother by her affectionate son, SamvueE. Foors.” 


That ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer ” should remain one of | 


the classics ot the English stage is curious in view of the 
nervous anticipations, before its production, of the sen- 
sitive author. Colman, the manager of Covent Garden, 
where the piece was produced on March 15th, 1773, was 
himself a dramatist, and yet he had so poor an opinion 
of the play that Goldsmith found it necessary to address 
to him the following appeal : 
* February, 1773. 

“Dea, Sir: I entreat you will relieve me from that state of 
suspense in which I have been kept for so longatime. Whatever 
ohjections you have made, or shall make, to my play, I will en- 
ueavor to remove and not argue about them. To bring in any new 
judges, either of its merit or faults, I can never submit. Upon a 
former occasion, when my other play was before Mr. Garrick, he 


His wit was ready if at times cruel, and he was | 
. . } 
the first performer who relied on his own powers to afford 


Come and assist your | 
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| about to some certainty to be prepared, 


HELD THE STAGE. 


—_—_— 


offered to bring me before Mr. Whitehead’s tribunal, but I refused 
the proposal with indignation.* I hope I shall not experience as 
hard treatment from you, ac from him, I have, as you know, a 


| large sum of money to make up shortly; by accepting my play, I 


as early as 1714, when it was produced under the man- | eun readily satisfy my creditor that way; at any rate, I must look 


For God's sake take the 


| play and let us make the best of it, and let me have the same 


|a@ muttered question as to what it meant. 


| 


measure, at least, which you have given as bad plays as mine. I 
am your friend and servant, OLIVER GOLDSMITH.” 
“To GEORGE COLMAN, Esq.” 


Wandering about the wings of the theatre on the night 
of production, scarcely able to bear his own thoughts, 
poor Goldsmith, during the last act, heard a hiss, evoked, 


| it is said, by the seeming improbability of Mrs. Hardcastle 


imagining she was twenty miles from home when she was 
in her own garden. He turned in agony to Colman, with 
‘“* Pshaw ! 
doctor,” was the brutally caustic reply, ‘‘ don’t be fright- 
ened at a squib when for the last two hours we have been 
sitting on a barrel of gunpowder.” 

It is curious to note that the title which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds proposed for his friend’s comedy ‘‘ The Belle’s 
Stratagem,’’ was afterward adopted by Mrs. Cowley for 
one of her plays in recent years revived by Henry Irving. 
Mrs. Cowley, by-the-way, is further celebrated as being 
the originator of the custom of women in society having 
regular ‘‘at home” days. She wrote several popular 
comedies, though, venturing upon a tragedy, ‘‘ The Fate 
of Sparta,” she failed signally, and was thus lampooned 
by her contemporary, Parsons : 


“ Ingenious Cowley! While we viewed 
Of Sparta’s sons the lot severe, 
We caught the Spartan fortitude, 
And saw their woes without a tear.” 


Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, in Macklin’s ‘‘ Man of the 
World,” is still a favorite part with some actors. Mack- 
lin himself, or M‘Laughlin, as his real name was, was 
born, according to some of his contemporaries, in 1690, 
and was still acting in 1789, taking his final leave of the 
stage in that year, when he played the part of Shylock, 
which he had made so peculiarly his own for baif a cen- 
tury. It was by his assumption of the character, and his 
instant success 1n it that Shakespeare’s play was restored 
to the stage from which it had been ousted by a wretched 
parody by Lord Lansdowne, called ‘‘ The Jew of Venice.” 
When, on the night of his farewell, the old man, dressed 
for the part, wandered into the greenroom, he said to 
Mrs. Pope : ‘* My dear, are you to play to-night ?” 

‘*To be sure Iam, sir. Don’t you see I am dressed for 
Portia?” 

“Ah, very true,” he muttered ; ‘I had forgot—I had 
forgot.’’ Then, in atone of sad plaintiveness, he asked : 
**But who is to play Shylock?” 

“Why, you! Are you not dressed for the part ?” was 
the answer, and the ‘‘ Jew which Shakespeare drew,” as 
he had been once termed, put his hand to his forehead 
and taliered pathetically out: *‘God help me! My 
memory 1s gone !” 

He went on to the stage only to stumble through a few 
speeches, look helplessly round, and, exclaiming, ‘I can 
do no mcre !” to leave the stage for ever. He iived for 
eight years after this, dying July 11th, 1797. 

The year that saw the death of Goldsmith saw the 
birth, as a dramatic author, of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
whose ' Rivals" was produced on January lith, 1775. It 
was not successful on the first night, and it was only the 


— 


* This play was “ The Good-natured Man,” which, indeed, was 
pretty freely condemned at the time of its production. 
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substitution of a popular Irish comedian for the original | caught a glimpse of Lamb’s head buried in a glistening 


exponent of the part of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger which saved 
it from oblivion. It was, however, ‘‘The School for 
Scandal” which made the young author’s name so de- 
servedly famous. So keen a critic as Walpole, writing of 
the first performance, said : ‘‘ To my great astonishment, 
there were more parts performed admirably in ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal” than I almost ever saw in any play. 
Mrs. Abington was equal to the first of her profession, 
Yates, Parsons, Miss Pope and Palmer all shone. It 
seemed a marvelous resurrection of the stage. Indeed, 
the play bad as much merit as the actors. I have seen 
no comedy that comes near it since ‘The Provoked Hus- 
band.’” This, from Walpole, must be accounted as enthu- 
siastic praise. The principal members of the first cast 
were as follows: Sir Peter Teuzle, King; Sir Oliver, 
Yates ; Six Benjamin Backbite, Dodd; Charles Surface, 
Smith ; Joseph Surface, Palmer ; Crabtree, Parsons ; Lady 
Teazle, Mrs. Abington ; Mis. Candour, Miss Pope. It was 
produced at Drury Lane on May sth, 1777, Garrick fur- 
nishing the prologue, and Colman the epilogue. Highly 
polished as the dialogue seems, and, in fact, really is, the 
play was hurriedly written, or, at any rate, was delivered 
to the actors piecemeal, the last act being given into 
heir hands only five days before the production of the 
piece. On the last leaf of all, this pious doxology was 
scrawled : 

‘Finished at last, thank God! 
To which 


“Amen! 


R. B. 8.” 


W. Hawx1ns,” 


was added by the relieved prompter. 

Thomas Holcroft, the author of ‘‘ The Road to Ruin,” 
had a curious career. A man apparently of no genius, 
but of considerable talent, he raised himself from direst 
poverty to a position of some importance in the world 
of letters. Born December 10th, 1745, he passed his 
early years strolling through the country with his 
parents, and picking up the smatterings of an educa- 
tion. Later, he became an indifferent actor, being at one 
time attached to the strolling company of the Kembles, 
of which, at that time, the future Mrs. Siddons was a juve- 
nile member, and later still, he was a clever and popular 
playwright. Besides writing plays, he contributed to the 
magazines of the day, translated ‘‘ Lavater’s Essays,” 
and wrote several long and tedious novels. ‘‘The Road 
to Ruin,” originally called ‘‘The City Prodigals,” was 
produced at Covent Garden, February 18th, 1791. It 
was on this occasion that Munden, by his exquisite per- 
formance of Old Dornton, won the position on the Lon- 
don stage. He had been originally cast for Silky, which 
part his rival, Quick, eventually played. Munden was 
at first disgusted with the change, but eventually made 
the part one of the chief triumphs of his successful 
career, and this though it must be remembered that he 
was the original Zekzel Homespun in ‘The Heir-at-Law,” 
the original Ephraim Smooth in ‘‘Wild Oats,” and the 
original Sir Abel Handy in ‘*Speed the Plough.” One 
cannot mention Munden’s name without associating with 
it that of the gentle ‘‘ Elia.” 

It is to Charles Lamb that we are indebted for the 
many sympathetic touches which have placed Munden in 
so prominent a niche in the galleries of theatrical por- 
traiture. On May 3ist, 1824, he took his farewell of the 
stage, playing O/d Dozey in ‘‘ Past Ten O'clock and a 
Rainy Night,” aud Sir Robert Bramble in ‘The Poor 
Gentleman.” In the crowded house were Charles and 
Mary Lamb, in a corner of the orchestra close to the 
stage. Talfourd, who sat in an upper st says he 


and enormous porter-pot, while at the little door through 
which the musicians entered and left the orchestra he 
saw Munden’s broad, smiling face waiting to receive the 
quart measure as soon as his friend had finished its con- 
tents. Lamb, writing of the occasion, says: ‘‘ The farce 
of the night was finished. The farce of the long forty 
years’ play was over! He stepped forward, not as Dozey, 
but as Munden, and we heard him address us from the 
stage for the last time. He trusted unwisely, we think, 
to a written paper. He stammered, and he pressed his 
heart, and put on his spectacles, and blundered his 
written gratitudes, and wiped his eyes, and bowed and 
stood, and at last staggered away for ever.” 

This refers to the farewell address written by Talfourd 
which Munden had committed to memory. He faltered 
in it very soon, and deliberately pulling out his spec- 
tacles and the manuscript, he began to read it aloud. 

Colman’s dramatization of Godwin’s ‘‘ Caleb Williams,” 
known as ‘‘The Iron Chest,” has been seen more than 
once of late years, though at its first production at Drury 
Lane, in 1796, it proved a failure. The part of Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer was written for John Philip Kemble, who 
was accused by Colman of having been the chief cause of 
the failure of the piece. The aggrieved author, in fact, 
vented his rage in a bitterly abusive pamphlet, which 
was subsequently suppressed. He accused the actor of 
taking opium before the performance to cure an imagi- 
nary illness, of refusing to apologize to the audience on 
the plea that it would make him look ridiculous, and of 
generally mismanaging the piece and insufficiently re- 
hearsing it. He continues : ‘‘I owe to Mr. Kemble— 
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This account is somewhat like the tavern bill picked 
from Falstaff’s pocket when he is snoring behind the 
arras. There is but one-halfpenny-worth of compassion 
to this intolerable deal of blame.” 

The play was afterward given by Colman himself at the 
Haymarket, with Elliston in the chief part, and has since 
been acted by the elder Booth, Young, Macready, Edwin 
Booth and Henry Irving. e 

Let us now pass over the years until the second wenn 
of our own century is reached. It was in the month of 
April, 1820, that Macready, who was then with Charles 
Kemble upholding the fortunes of Covent Garden against 
the opposition of Kean at Drury Lane, received from his 
friend, John Tait, of Glasgow, the manuscript of a play 
which had been produced with some success in the 
Scotch city. In his ‘‘ Diary ” Macready relates his un- 
willingness to waste his time, but goes on: ‘‘ After some 
hesitation I thought it best to get the business over, and 
I sat down determinedly to my work. The freshness and 
simplicity of the dialogue fixed my attention. I read on 
and on, and was soon absorbed in the interest of the 
story and the passion of its scenes, till at its close I 
found myself in such a state of excitement that for a long 
time I was undecided what step to take. Impulse was in 
the ascendant, and snatching up my pen, I hurriedly 
wrote, as my agitated feelings prompted, a letter to the 
author, to me then a perfect stranger.’ f 

That author was James Sheridan Knowles, and the play 
that so strongly moved Macready was ‘‘ Virginius.” The 


letter, however, was not sent, for Macready mistrusted 
his enthusiasm, and carefully reread the play before 
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committing himself. He then wrote expressing his high 
opinion of the work, and received in reply a rather 
hysterical epistle from Knowles. Thanks to Macready, 
the play was eventually accepted by Harris on the terms 
of £400 for twenty nights, and on May 17th, 1820, the 
play was first acted, with Macready in the title part, 
Charles Kembie as Icilius, Terry as Dentatus, Abbot as 
Appius Claudius, and Miss Foote, who afterward became 
the Countess of Harrington, as Virginia. 

To quote Macready again relative to this first perform- 
ance: ‘‘Its early scenes were not unattended with dan- 
ger, Charles Kemble being so hoarse that not one word, 
spoken in the lowest whisper, could be heard ; but the 
action of the scene told its story with sufficient distinct- 
ness to keep alive its interest. This grew as the play ad- 
vanced, and in the third act, in Jvilius’s great scene, 
Kemble’s voice came out in all its natural strength, and 
brought down thunders of applause. With the progress 
of the play the rapt attention of the audience gradually 
kindled into enthusiasm. Long-continued cheers fol- 
lowed the close of each succeeding act; half -stifled 
screams and involuntary ejaculations burst forth when 
the fatal blow was struck to the daughter’s heart, and the 
curtain fell amidst the most deafening applause of a 
highly excited auditory. The play was an unquestion- 
able triumph, which Knowles had sat in the pit to wit- 
ness and enjoy.” 

‘*Virginius ” ran throughout the season, and became 
perhaps the most admired and popular of Macready’s 
impersonations. It was for this great actor that Bulwer 
Lytton wrote those plays which have lasted with scarcely 
undiminished popularity to our own day. In October, 
1838, Macready, then in the flood-tide of artistic prosper- 
ity, received a letter from Lytton informing him that the 
writer had sketched out a historical play on the subject 
of “‘Richelieu.” Nearly six months afterward the play 
was produced at Covent Garden, with the following cast : 
Louis XIII., Mr. Elton ; Gaston, Mr. Diddear ; Richelieu, 
Mr. Macready ; Baradas, Mr. Warde ; Mauprat, Mr. An- 
derson ; Father Joseph, Mr. Phelps; Frangois, Mr. 
Howe ; Julie de Mortemar, Miss Helen Faucit ; Marion de 
Lorme, Miss Charles. The success of the play was un- 
questioned, though the chief actor notes, in that marvel- 


ously frank ‘‘ Diary” of his, that he acted ‘very ner- 
yously ; lost my self-possession, and was obliged to use 
too much effort. It did not satisfy me at all ; there were 
no artist-like touches through the play.” 

Before this, however, ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” originally 
called ‘‘The Adventurer,” had been produced with Miss 
Faucit as Pauline, and Macready as Claude Melnoite, on 
February 15th, 1838. ‘‘Money,” by the same author, 
which is still occasionally acted, and in which, it will be 
remembered, Charles Coghlan began his unfortunate New 
York engagement two years ago, was first produced by 
Macready, who played Evelyn, at the Haymarket, Decem- 
ber 8th, 1840. The piece had a long run, and with it 
Macready finished his engagement at the Haymarket, 
March 13th, 1841. 

The first performance of ‘‘ The Gladiator,” by Dr. Bird, 
was given at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
October 24th, 1831, with Forrest as Spartacus, and J. E. 
Murdoch as Florus. The piece was well received and 
formed part of Forrest’s regular repertory, descending 
from him to the late lamented John McCullough. It is 
still being played successfully throughout the country. 

At Covent Garden Theatre, on March 4th, 1841, was 
produced a comedy written by a youngster of nineteen, 
who, up to that time, was unknown. The piece was pre- 
sented as the work of Mr. Lee Morton, but the author has 
since become known to all the English-speaking world as 
Dion Boucicault. ‘*‘ London Assurance” was the title of 
this youngster’s play, and it still holds a firm position on 
the stage. Into the vexed question of whether Dion 
Boucicault really wrote the play himself, or whether it 
were not the work of Brougham—as that genial actor is 
said to have claimed in his later days—it is unnecessary 
to enter. It was first presented with the following cast : 
Dazzle, Charles Matthews; Sir Harcourt Courtly, Mr. 
Farren ; Charles Courtly,, Mr. Anderson ; Lady Gay 
Spanker, Mrs. Nisbett, and Grace Harkaway, Madame 
Vestris. Nearly four years later, Boucicault’s second 


success was chronicled in ‘Old Heads and Young 
Hearts,” which was pro- 


duced at the Haymarket, 
November 18th,1844. The 
third marked success of 
this prolific author's car- 
eer was ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,” 
a dramatic version of 
Griffin’s story, ‘‘ The Col- 
legians.” This was put 
forward at the Adelphi, 
September 16th, 1860. 
Miss Agnes Robertson 
(Mrs. Boucicault) as Kily 
O’ Connor, and Mr. Bouci- 
cault himself as Myles na 
Coppaleen. 

In ‘*‘ Masks and Faces,” 
Messrs. Charles Reade 
and Tom Taylor wrote a 
comedy which is likely to 
live as long as any play 
of our generation, and 
which is to-day as de- 
servedly popular as dur- 
ing the first decade of its 
existence. It was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, November 20th, 
1852, the part of Peg 
Woffing’on being assumed 
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by Mrs. Stirling, then in the plenitude of her powers, 
Triplet by Benjamin Webster, of whom it was one of the 


most successful efforts, and Charles Pomanier by Leigh | 


Murray. ‘‘Still Waters Run Deep,” by Tom Taylor, is 
referred to as one, and, perhaps, the best, of the several 
plays by the same author which have held the stage in a 
remarkable manner, It was first seen on May 14th, 1855, 
at the Olympic Theatre, with Alfred Wigan in the prin- 
cipal part, and has always been as popular in America as 
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originally played by Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft), 
John Hare and George Honey, respectively, the last 
named having, also, been seen in the same part in this 
country. 

That prolific writer H. J. Byron has left but one piece 
which is seen nowadays with any regularity. This is the 
comedy of ‘*‘ Our Boys,” which was produced at the Vau- 
deville Theatre, January 16th, 1875, and ran for consider- 
ably over one thousand nights, 


SCENE FROM THE “ SHAUGHRAUN.” 


in England. Tom Robertson’s fame as a dramatist is 
closely connected with the careers of the equally well- 
known Bancrofts, who, at the little Prince of Wales’s Thea- 
tre in London, produced his principal plays in the follow- 
ing order, and on the dates mentioned: ‘‘ Society ” (Novem- 
ber 11th, 1865), ‘Ours ” (September 15th, 1866), ‘‘ Caste ” 
(April 6th, 1867), ‘‘ Play ” (February 15th, 1868), ‘‘ School” 
(January 16th, 1869), and ‘‘ M. P.” (April 23d, 1870). Of 


these, ‘‘ Caste ” is the most popular at the present day, as | 


it is decidedly the most worthy of representing its 
author’s skill. The parts of Polly, Sum and Eccles were 


In America, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” though produced 
nearly forty years ago, is still acted. The first version of 
the novel, prepared by C. W. Taylor, was produced at 
the old National Theatre, New York, in August, 1852, but 
only ran for eleven nights. The following September 
another version, by G. L. Aiken, was produced at Troy, 
and was seen at the National Theatre, July 18th, 1853, 
where it ran for more than three hundred representa- 
tions. Among the actors who appeared in the original 
cast, George C. Howard, Mrs. W.G. Jones and Edward 
Lamb are still alive, while G. L. and ©. K. Fox, G. CG 
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Germon and J. W. Lingard are dead. Among well- 
known actors who have appeared in this drama is John 
Gilbert, the veteran comedian. 


The ‘“‘Two Orphans” was produced at the Union | 


Square Theatre, under the management of the foremost 
of American managers, A. M. Palmer, on Monday, De- 
cember 21st, 1874, and probably made more money for the 
theatre than any play produced there before or since. A 


version of the same play had been produced at Niblo’s | 


some six months before, under the name of ‘‘ The Two 
Sisters,” but without proving successful, while the version 
by Oxenford, produced by Henry Neville at the Olympic, 
in London, ran for a brief season only. The original cast 
at the Union Square included Charles R. Thorne, Jr. as De 
Vaudray, John Parselle as De Liniéres, Stuart Robson as 
Picard, McKee Rankin as Jacques, F. F. Mackay as Pierre, 
Rose Eyfinge as Marianne, Fanny Morant as the Couniess, 
Kitty Blanchard, and subsequently Maude Granger as 


Henriette, Marie Wilkins as La Frochard, Ida Vernon as | 


Greneriéve, and Kate Claxton as Louise. The last-named 
actress has, up to the present time, found in ‘‘ The Two 
Orphans” the chief piece in her repertory. The play 
ran at the Union Square until June 15th, 1875, which 
was the end of the season, and the one hundred and 
eightieth representation of the play. 

Bronson Howard’s “‘ Banker's Daughter,” a play which 


also seems likely to hold the boards (for it is now being | 


acted as ‘‘The Old Love and the New”), was also pro- 
duced by Mr. Palmer, November 30th, 1878, and ran till 
March 8th of the following year. 


Brief reference has now been made to a majority of | 


those plays which have held the stage longer than their 
fellows, but no attempt has been made to point out, or 


even to suggest, why this should have lived, and that | 


died, why this should have been taken by the public to 
their hearts, and that left to be forgotten even by its con- 
temporaries. Some have held their own, as Sheridan’s 


comedies, by the brilliancy of dialogue and the adapta- | 


tion of their boldly drawn characters to any age ; others, 


ons” or ‘* Caste,”” embody a sentimental strain which ren- 
ders them dear to the heart of the average playgoer. 
However, it is with effect, and not cause, that I have 
chiefly been concerned, and, perhaps, this rapid sketch 
will serve to show that all the playmakers did not leave 
us when Sheridan and Goldsmith died. 


THE MEDICINAL VALUE OF LEMONS. 


Many people know the value of lemon-juice in allaying 


bilious troubles. Many know nothing of the wonderful 
power wrapped up in the little yellow fruit, for the good 
lemon-juice has done is wonderful—as wonderful as it is 
harmless and simple. A lady who had suffered greatly 
with severe attacks of something akin to bilious colic, 
keeps free from them as long as she faithfully takes 
lemon-juice. Let her, through “feeling so well,” neglect 
to take the juice of at least one lemon a day, and ina 
short time symptoms of the return of the old enemy will 
make her only too glad to be faithful over that little 
thing. . For several years this lady has been subject to 
these attacks. No care of diet or druggists’ doses averted 
them, and hope of relief was nearly gone, when a friend 
eaid, “‘You crave sour—why not try lemon-juice and 
water? Dr. Somebody says a person need never be 


| gentleman in the neighborhood. 
again, such as ‘‘ Richelieu” and ‘*The Gladiator” owe | 
much to the fame of the great actors who first made the | 
parts peculiarly their own, and who were followed by a | 
score of imitators, while others, as ‘‘The Lady of Ly- | 


| of the party. 
| and Bismarck opposite to him. The latter, who is a cap- 
| ital story-teller, was full of anecdotes, and amused the 


DEAD EMPEROR. 


bilious who will take the juice of one lemon in water 
every night before retiring.” Catching at this straw, 
the lemons were tried, and the juice in water, with- 
out sugar, was freely drunk whenever thirsty, and 
always the last thing at night. One slight attack of tho 
old trouble proved that the remedy was doing a good 
work, and after that, complete exemption for more than 
a year makes her an ardent advocate of lemon-juice and 
water. Sick headaches yield in many cases to this sim- 
ple treatment. Some cannot bear the acid, but those 
who crave it are very sure to be benefited by its use. 


— 


STORIES OF THE DEAD EMPEROR. 


A DISTINGUISHED correspondent of the Kélnische gives 
some personal reminiscences of the Emperor William, 
whom he has often met on the shooting expeditions 
which until very recently formed the chief amusement of 
the Emperor. Shortly after the Franco-German War a 
party of sportsmen assembled for pheasant - shooting. 
When, shortly before starting, the Emperor joined them, 
some of the younger members were rather confused at 
being brought face to face with His Majesty, who, in his 
low shooting-cap, looked very different from the com- 
mander in the high military hat whom they were wont 
to admire from the distance. One of the sportsmen ad- 
dressed the Emperor in his confusion as ‘‘ Your Excel- 
leney,” which greatly amused the latter, who replied, 
** Excellency ? Well, I am an excellency too, and it is a 
very pretty title.” Breakfast was taken at a small shoot- 
ing-box, where the Emperor delighted the old forester's 
wife by his pleasant chat. She was especially proud of 
her honey, seeing which the Emperor called out to his 
nephew, who was as fond of honey as his Imperial uncle 
of fowls a la truffe, ‘‘I say, Friedrich Karl, here is some- 
thing for you!” After the day’s shooting was over, din 
ner was generally taken at the residence of a private 
In order to save time, 
the Emperor had ordered that dinner should be taken in 
the huuting-apparel. He must have forgotten about this, 
for he was just putting on his uniform when he was told 
of our embarrassment, which must at least have equaled 
that of M. Flourens when he was the only guest who 
appeared in evening dress at a luncheon given by tho 
English Ambassador in honor of the Prince of Wales. 
The Emperor put his shooting-coat on at once when lhe 
heard that we could not dress, and came into the draw- 
ing-room, where he talked pleasantly with every member 
At table Prince Friedrich Karl sat next 


Emperor very much by telling the story of the citizens 


| who emptied a lake in order to find a fish which they had 


lost. . . . Notwithstanding his good-nature the Emperor 
could be very severe, if he noticed any negligence with 
regard to the service as well as to the rules of etiquette. 
At a Court ball he observed that a very young officer 
omitted several times to take the lady who had been his 
partner back to her seat. He was sent for, and received 
by the Emperor with the words, ‘You are at a Court 
ball, and not at a public ball.” Many an officer, who did 
not pay attention to the military orders which were called 
out when the guard was being changed, but looked at 
the historical window where the Emperor was visible, 
and forgot his salute, was afterward sharply reprimanded. 

Another little anecdote shows that in some respects 
the old Emperor did not keep pace with the present time. 
He was told that an officer whom he knew very well, and 
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who was a capital soldier, was deeply in debt, and 
would, consequently, have to retire from the service. 
‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I’ll pay his debts for him this time,” 
and ordered a check for two thousand marks to be sent 
to the officer. What, however, was his astonishment 
when he heard that ten times the sum would hardly 
cover the debts! ‘I see him still with my mind’s eye, 
how he stood in the Cathedral at the bier of his favorite 
brother Albrecht, and how suddenly, with an expression 
of touching grief, he embraced the coffin, as if for a long 
farewell, while the tears came into the eyes of the old 
generals who were present. And now he himself has just 
been lying in the same place, sleeping the long sleep of 
death.” ‘In conclusion I must recall an incident which 
shows the kindness and the humane mind of the present 
Emperor. Prince Christian, in our regiment generally 
called ‘der Holsteiner,’ was often a guest at my brother’s 
house, and was sometimes feled by the then Crown 
Prince, who came after dinner to take him away in a car- 
riage. On one occasion he was told that my brother had 
lost a child from diphtheria. Shortly efter he saw him at 
a Court ball. ‘But why have you come ?’ asked the 
Crown Prince. ‘At His Majesty’s command, your Impe- 
rial Highness.’ ‘But in your case you might have been 
excused,’ he said, and sadly recalled to his mind that he, 
too, had lost a child through the treacherous disease.” 


AN INSTANCE OF LUCK. 


A casE is occasionally recorded of which it is impossi- 
ble to speak except as one of luck or fortune, because 
our language does not afford any other words which can 
possibly be applied to it. Such a case, for example—the 
most remarkable we have met with—is mentioned in the 
second volume of the first series of the ‘‘Greville Me- 
moirs.” In the year 1830 a quack doctor, who went by 
the name of St. John Long, was to be tried for the man- 
slaughter of one of his patients, at the Old Bailey. As 
usually happens, he had been patronized by many people 
in society, and Lady Glengall and Lady Burghersh were 
particularly anxious to attend his trial. Lord Castle- 
reagh promised to escort them, but when they called for 
him on their way to the Old Bailey they discovered that 
he was still in bed; so, as there was no time to be lost, 
they went to Sir John Leach, the Master of the Rolls, and 
got him to take them to the court. When they arrived 
there, the case of St. John Long was unexpectedly post- 
poned until the next day; but instead of going away, 
they decided, after consideration, to remain and see the 
fun. ‘‘It chanced,” says Greville, ‘‘ that a man was tried 
for an atrocious case of forgery and breach of trust. He 
was found guilty, and sentence was passed on him ; but 
he was twenty-three and good-looking,” and Lady Burg- 
hersh determined to procure his reprieve. The Master of 
the Rolls assured her that that was out of the question ; 
it was a very bad case, and the man must certainly be 
hanged ; and although Greville states that Lady Burg- 
hersh ‘‘ went to all the Ministers and the Judges to beg 
him off,” the prisoner was left in Newgate to his fate. 
But, in the meantime, the Duke of Wellington’s adminis- 
tration resigned on the question of Reform, and Lord 
Grey’s administration came into office. Lady Burghersh, 
Greville says, immediately ‘‘ attacked the new Ministers, 
who, being in better humor or of softer natures, suffered 
themselves to be persuaded, and the wretch was saved.” 
But for the change of Ministry—for in those days the 
prerogative of mercy was exercised by the Sovereign in 
Council—and the fact that Lord Brougham succeeded 


Lord Lyndhurst as Chancellor, he would certainly have 
been hanged. Greville does not give the culprit’s name, 
but we have had the curiosity to search the Old Bailey 
Sessions Papers, and we have identified him as Jamcs 
Monds, aged twenty-three, an extra clerk in the account- 
ant’s office of the East India Company, who was con- 
victed of forging a warrant for £614 before Mr. Baron 
Garrow on Friday, October29th, 1830. Even the philo- 
sophers and savans, we should think, must agree with us 
that in some sense, at any rate, James Monds was a for- 
tunate, or even a “‘ lucky,” man. 


PRIMITIVE FARMING IN SCOTLAND. 


So LATE as the middle of last century the farming of 
Scotland was in a very primitive state. The stable-doors 
were made of wattles, the barn-doors had seldom any 
locks. The hill-pastures were, to a great extent, used by 
all tenants alike. From Autumn to May all the cattle of 
the country were allowed, in the daytime, ‘‘to go loose 
as upon the common.” Until an ‘‘Act for Winter herd- 
ing” was made, no one could be forced to keep his cattle 
off other men’s grounds. The tenants lived sparingly. 
Oatmeal porridge was a luxury, barley meal being gene- 
rally used. In times of scarcity recourse was had to a 
mixture of oatmeal and mill-dust. We hear of a kind of 
soup, however, made of kail and oats stripped of the 
husks, as ‘‘a standing dish in every family,” and wheaten 
bread, when once introduced, was soon generally eaten 
as well as oat-cake. Meat continued a rare luxury, but 
the kail was followed up by some kind of ‘‘ kitchen,” 
such as butter, cheese, eggs, herrings or raw onions im- 
ported from Flanders. Clothes were spun and dyed at 
home. ‘In the last age, the most substantial farmers 
seldom had anything better than a coat of gray or black 
kelt, spun by their wives. ‘Twice or thrice in a lifetime, 
perhaps, they had occasion to buy a greatcoat of Eng- 
lish cloth, as what was homespun would not keep out 
rain.” Boots and saddles were only for the rich. Farm- 
ers and their wives placed pieces of sod on the horse’s 
back, using them as saddles. Though they lived sparely 
and worked hard, the farmers laid by a good deal of 
money. This they let out at interest to the gentry. 
‘*'They and the burghers were of old the moneyed men, 
who supplied the demands of.,the nobility and gentry 
that were engaged in any expensive pursuit.” 


Density or Porunation In Inp1a.—The extraordinary 
density of population in many parts of India, with its 
tendency to go on increasing, constitutes, more than the 
agitation of the educated classes for place and emolu- 
ment, the most difficult problem concerning the future of 


India. From the statistics of 235 villages in the Muza- 
farpur district which have just been accurately compiled 
in connection with survey and settlement operations, it 
appears that 78 per cent. of the whole area is cultivated 
and 22 uncultivated ; but of the latter 3 per,cent. is rent- 
paying land under thatching grass, 5.3 per cent. is under 
orchards, and 7 per cent. is unfit for cultivation, so that 
only 6.4 per cent. of the entire area is left for pasture 
land. When it is remembered that the agricultural 
population of this tract, which does not include the town 
of Muzafarpur, is 824 souls to the square mile, and that 
this population increased 15 per cent. within the last de- 
cade, it will be seen how little room there is for exten- 
sion of cultivation, and how great is the pressure on the 
resources of the soil. 


ON THE RIVER. 
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“IN AN INSTANT SHE SPRANG TO HER FEET IN TERROR AS THE MASS OF HAY SLIPPED AND FELL, AND WITH IT 
THE WORST-LOOKING MAN SHE HAD EVER BEHELD,” 


THE TRAMP 

By F. E. Hi. 

“Heino, Snyder !” 

The alert young fellow, hurrying through Union | 
Square, turned to look over his shoulder. ‘There was no | 
one in sight whom he knew. 

“Odd!” he ejaculated, and passed on. 

“Jack Snyder !” 

‘*Who the Dickens is calling me ?” | 

A disreputable old tramp approached, and doffed his | 
fragment of a hat. 

The journalist glared at him. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that you’re a cad not to know your best 
friend.” 

“What the——” But a wink of the tramp’s one visi- 
ble eye closed the pointed remark. 

‘“‘Didn’t know me, eh ?” 

Vol. XXV., No. 6—43, 
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QUESTION. 
RAYMOND, 


“Your own mother wouldn't.” 

‘*Good enough ; that’s exactly as I like it.” 

‘*What’s up ?” 

‘* This,” pointing to his costume in general. ‘ The 
‘chief’ has detailed me to write up the tramp ques- 
tion from the unwritten side. Guess Ill ‘pass muster.’” 

**Reckon ; but I’m willing you should have that lot.” 

*T'll get fun out of it—and cash too. Au revoir.” 

Twenty-four hours later, Tom Allard, amateur tramp, 
had reached the outskirts of a little village lying among 
the Hudson Highlands. He was tired, and about sick of 
wearing his disguise, but he had already stored away in 
his ragged pockets considerable data, and hoped, ere the 
week of his exile was over, to have ‘‘ material” for some - 
most readable articles. 

Coming upon an inviting- looking barn, well stocked 
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with fresh hay, he ‘turned in” for the night, and made | 
himself comfortable upon a loft over a roomy stable, 


where a number of cows were ruminating. 
* * * *¥ * * 
“Rebecca, thee is late with thy milking ; the break- 
fast is ready.” 
‘*Don’t thee keep it longer, mother, dear. 
father sit down without me.” 


Such a sweet little milkmaid she was! none ever 


praised in song or story could be fresher, brighter, love- | 
A mass of wavy brown hair was coiled at the back | 


lier. 
of her shapely head, in the demure fashion of her society ; 
but the hazel eyes, the piquant nose, and the beautiful 


mouth told of a nature prone to merriment, yet full of | 


tenderness as well. 

She was dressed in the Friendly garb of gray, with 
kerchief and apron of snowy whiteness, and like an em- 
boJliment of the morning’s early purity, she passed over 
tle dewy path to the great barn where she superintended 
ani assisted in the milking. 

Primrose Farm was a model one; its rich acres and 
broad pastures were brought to the highest perfection, 
and its herd of Holstein-Friesians the finest in the 
county. ‘Primrose butter” brought fabulous prices, 
and it needed but one look at the perfect dairy to explain 
why. Exquisite neatness prevailed in every nook and 
cranny of this prosperous homestead ; it gave one a sense 


of increased personal dignity even to visit the place ; and | 
truly Farmer Isaac and his wife exemplified that ‘‘ clean- | 


liness is akin to godliness.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Loder were stanch Friends, and, unlike 
their neighbors, had brought up their child in strict 
observance of their faith; but she was now the only 
maiden in the community who wore the ‘plain dress.” 

Rebecca was so late that the other milkers had finished 
and gone ere she began her task, and left alone, she 
broke, unconsciously, into song —a 
father would have reproved. 

Suddenly, there was a noise overhead, as of some one 
moving in the loft, and surprised, the girl looked up. 
In an instant she sprang to her feet in terror as the mass 
of hay slipped and fell, and with it the worst-looking 
man she had ever beheld. 

He struck the floor, and lay motionless a few paces 
from her. Her heart beat frightfully, for at first she 
thought him only shamming, and all the horrible stories 
she had ever heard flashed through her brain ; but she 
soon saw that he was really stunned,-and flying,to the 
door, she called for help. Two or three farm laborers 
were soon about her. 


worldliness her. 


‘*Turn him over and raise him, Dennis; see if he is 
dead.”’ 


“‘He’s a bad un; tell that by the lukes uv ’is white | 


hand ’at never done honest work.” 

Still, he lifted the sufferer kindly enough, and pushed 
back the matted hair from the temples ; the face, ghastly 
under its disfigurements, seemed the face of the dead. 

Father Isaac had heard the outery, and joined the 
group about the prostrate tramp. 

‘‘ Well, if he entered this place to do evil, the Lord 
hath punished him. Take hold, lads, and bear him into 
the house.” 

Rebecca was there before them, and had prepared her 
mother, who bade her, ‘‘Open the windows in the east 
room, child, while I get wine and bandages.” 


So they bore him in, and laid him on the snowy bed, | 
and the good souls, being of that rare class who live | 
their religion, cared for him as if he had been their own. | 


**Does thee want anything more, doctor ?” 


Thee and 


THE TRAMP QUESTION. 


These were the words Tom Allard heard as he came 
back to consciousness and pain. : 

**You have had a fall, friend, and broken your arm. I 
am going to set it.” 

** All right.” 

Nothing more was said on either side, but ere the 
work was done, the injured man had relapsed into his 
stupor. 

‘**The internal injuries are worse than the arm. 
like to die.” 

But he did not, though for days he lay unconsc:ous of 
what went on about him. 

At the very first chance, Mother Hannah insisted upon 
having her charge made ‘clean and comfortable”; and 
great was her amaze, on gently sponging his face, to see 
the change that operation wrought. 

Dennis, holding the bowl of water, became so con- 
vulsed with laughter that he spilled its contents, and was 
sharply reprimanded. 

**Can’t help it, missus. 
‘im from way back.” 

It did. The old lady warmed to her task, for in all 
her life she had never had one which promised to pay 
such a good return on the expenditure. Again and 
again the bowl was emptied and the towels changed, 
ere she rested satisfied that all the grime and stain and 
false beard had been removed from her victim’s flesh. 

Satisfied at length that he was clean, and equally 
satisfied that he was burglar and murderer as well, 


He is 


Pears loike ye was washin’ 


| Mrs. Loder took up, with fear and trembling, the duties 


of head nurse. 
‘* Thee must cure him first,” 
thee may try to save him.” 
* * * * * * 


said her husband, ‘then 


“Ts thee awake ?” 

The patient’s dark eyes roamed about the cheerful 
room, and finally rested on the dainty figure, in a sober 
silken gown, approaching him. 

** Where am I ?” 

**In Isaac Loder’s house at Woodbury. Thee has been 
very ill.” 

**How came I here ?” 

He tried to rise, but the arm in splints claimed his at- 
tention, and brought his memory back. 

**Was it in his barn I slept ?” 

“Tt was, but I must not let thee talk any more.” 

She moved away from him, and sat down quietly by the 
open window, turning her head in profile. 

The sick man lay and watched her with that half-awak- 
ened sense which follows a long unconsciousness, ‘The 
red light of the sinking sun fell over and illumined her, 
till she seemed a something too pure and spiritual for 
material life—a vision still remaining from his fevered 
dreams. 

A man entered the apartment and seated himself in the 
great rocker near the bed. Allard knew, instinctively, 
that it was his humane host. He spoke, and the other 
came instantly to him, an honest gratification in lis 
kindly face. 


‘**T am heartily glad to hear thy voice sound so strong. 


| Thee has had a long illness.” 


** What was the matter with my head ?—a broken arm 
should not affect that.” 

“Thee struck a beam in thy fall, and has had brain 
trouble. Thee will be all right now, with prudence.” 

**And all this time I have been a burden on your 
household ?” 

**It is never a burden to care for the suftering.” 

Then, in spite of all contrary advice, Tom insisted upon 


on 
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telling his story, to which the Quaker listened with grave 
courtesy, yet painfully evident unbelief. 

The next day Allard pleaded so earnestly that his kind 
nurse allowed him to be dressed and lie upon the lounge. 

There, Rebecca served him with his dinner, and he re- 
joiced to see that the face which seemed so coldly spiritual 
in the waning sunset was alive with healthful human color 
in the clearer light of noon. 

‘*Can I still further tax your exceeding kindness, dear 
Miss Loder ? Will you write a letter for me ?” 

He pointed significantly to his right arm. 

‘*Certainly, with pleasure.” 

So, at his dictation, the girl wrote the ‘“‘ chief,” who had 
all this time been in utter ignorance as to the where- 
abouts of his subordinate, and added a word or two for 
John Snyder. 

Tom’s thanks were more effusive than the occasion 
seemed to require. 

The letter was posted, and a reply came quickly in the 
person of the anxious “ chum.” 

‘* Well, old fellow, this. is realistic !” 

The eyes of both men were eloquent, and hands were 
warmly clasped, yet they said no more in words. 

There followed a speedy convalescence, and in the 
heart of this man of the world a love sprang up almost as 
sudden for the innocent Quaker lass who had befriended 
him ; and, ere he knew it, the passion filled his whole 
being, to the exclusion of every other thought. 

On the eve of his departure from the home of his bene- 
factors, he sought Farmer Isaac in his private room, and 
when he tried in vain to express his gratitude as he would 
have done, he added : 

‘But one thing yet remains: To all your generosity, I 


beg you to add one favor more! Give me the privilege | 
to woo, and, if I may, to win, your daughter !” 
Astounded by this request, old Isaac put on his glasses 


the better to survey this modest young man. Here was 
audacity | Here was nineteenth-ceatury progress! Then 
he rose up in his wrath. 

“Young ingrate! Is this thy way of returning evil 
for good. Ina single breath thee thanks me, and tries to 
rob me !” 

‘To love is not to rob.” 

‘And where are thy credentials ? Dressed in filthy 


rags thee prowls into my building—with what intent I | 
know not—and there the hand of the Lord prevents thee | 


from thy sin. Does thee think I hold my little lass so 
light of worth as to toss her to the like of thee !” 

‘“No, no. Indeed, sir, I can see you cannot help your 
judgment of me. Appearances are all against me. But 
is not the word of my friends something to prove I am 
not the tramp I personated ?” 

‘Humph! I care naught for thee or thy friends! A 
parcel of penny-a-liners, fabricating falsehoods ‘and sell- 
ing them to buy the bread they eat! Nay, nay ! «Thee is 
welcome to the care thee has had. It was not given for 
thee, but for the Master, and in His name I forbid thee 
further speech on this matter to me or mine.” 

Then he strode out of the room, and Tom followed, 
sore at his defeat, and came into the moonlight to find 
Rebecea pacing placidly up and down the long veranda. 

“What has so disturbed thee ?” she queried, in her 
sympathetic way. 

Then out burst a torrent of passion that startled and 
thrilled the listener’s soul. 

To the romantic girl, their guest had long since ceased 
to be ‘‘the tramp,’’ and had become the personification 
of all that was cultured and beautiful in manhood. 

And now, when all this tide of love and indignation 


— . — 


was poured out to her, she found an answering some- 
thing in herself. It was ‘the old, old story,” too sweet 
to know cr yield to any law save of its own being; and 
when. demure little Rebecca laid down her head that 
night, it was of a lover's kiss she dreamed, and not her 


| father’s wrath. 


John Snyder had come out to Primrose Farm for tho 
night, and to bear his ‘‘clium ”’ company back to town 
and waiting friends. To him, in the privacy of their 
upper room, Tom divulged his happy secret. So jubilant 
was he ia his darling’s love, that her father’s opposition 
counted as naught. 

‘*He’ll come round—he’ll have to. And if he don’t, 
very soon my little girl will be of age.” 

‘Bah! runaways—old joke—won’t sell. 
would never steal a woman for a wife ?” 

**Confound it! I’m going to marry Rebecca Loder 
the very first day she'll have me. I'll try fair means 
first, but——” 

“Oh, shut up, and go to bed. If I ever fall in love, I 
won’t give my friends more than a column of rhapsodies 
at a time.” 

For about five minutes Tom gazed at the indifferent 
one in pity, then did as advised ; and—alas! for senti- 
ment !—in another five was snoring. 

Toward morning, Snyder roused him. 

‘Get up quick. Don’t make a noise.” 

‘*What’s the row? Punching a fellow —’ 

‘‘Hush! There’s something wrong in the house.” 

‘*Tts name is Snyder.” 

**Tdiot ! Burglars, I fear !” 

There came a sound from the outer hall of some one 
moving stealthily across the floor. 

**Tt may be some of the family.’ 

** No—hark !” 

Tom waited for no more, but got into his clothes in a 


But you 


’ 


’ 


‘jiffy, and through the door. 


There was a hurried scuffle, a noise as of an earthquake 
falling down-stairs, a pistolt shot and silence. Farmer 
Isaac opened his bedroom-door upon a mixed lot of 
burglars, guests and plate, into which he threw himself 


| with ardor, pummeling right and left, and lustily shout- 
| ing for help. 


The whole household was soon on the 
spot, the men servants almost instantly, who obeyed with 
a will their master’s orders to “tie up the whole gang.” 

Terrified Mrs. Loder, clad in atf unaceustomed ‘‘ Mother 
Hubbard” gown of white, rushed to the front. 

‘Father, father, stop! Thee is holding thy guests ; 
these two be the ruffians.” 

Tom gave her a grateful smile, and Snyder hastened to 
explain. 5 

‘“We heard these men in the hall and rushed out for 
them. In the struggle we all fell down the stairs.” 

‘*Hold thy ungodly tongue, and add no more lies! 
Jerry, bind his bands and feet as well as the others, and 
thee, Dennis, ride hard for the constable.” 

Tt was Rebecca who sped out after Dennis as he rushed 
to obey orders, and cried to him : 

‘* Bring the doctor as well! They have broken my 
darling’s arm again !”’ 

‘*Whew ! be that the way the land lies!’ wondered 
Dennis, then rode like death. 

Only one pair of eyes had noted poor Allard, still so 
weak from a long illness, sink down where the men had 
bound him, too faint to care for aught but the horrible 
agony in his injured limb. 

John Snyder had taken in the situation, and treated it 
as a huge joke, submitting with perfect equanimity to 
being tied like a sack. 


676 THE TRAMP (UESTION. 


As Rebecca came flying back, he saw her kneel by Al-{ ‘‘Naught. He but fell in his own trap. 
lard, and realized in alarm what had occurred. have robbed his host.” 
“‘Do what you like with me, but for humanity’s sake 


| ‘Never! Oh, father! is thee blind ? 
take care of my poor lad !” he begged. | my love !” 


He would 


My poor love— 
And heedless of all but his hurt who was so 


: 
4 


CAUGHT IN AN AVALANCHE. 
Hannah turned at his words and looked at Tom, as | late a stranger to her, she bent and kissed him there be- 
Rebecca lifted her pale face to ery out : 


| fore them all. But her mother put her gently away, and 
‘*Father ! what has thee done to him, father ?—and he | with a pitying face ordered the men to carry “ her 
half sick !” 


| patient” back to the east room. 
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‘*Thee shall spend no more labor on that scoundrel, 
wife.”’ 

“Hold thy unchristian tongue, man! Is thee in thy 
dotage, that thee knows not friend from foe ? 
an old wife to beshrew thee before folk. Unloose friend 
John there, and leave me to nurse the sick.” 


Such a night was never known at peaceful Primrose | 


Farm. Ere it was ended John Snyder and the burglars 
were safely lodged in the village ‘‘lock-up,” and Tom 
was back on his sick-bed with his arm again in splints, 
ard Rebecca in attendance—her mother aiding and abet- 
ting. Love and suffering! Womanly Hannah could not 
resist this double temptation to conjugal disobedience. 

Of course the untaught country girl came out equal to 
the occasion. It was her ‘‘dispatch” summoned the 


| thee. 


Drive not | 


I believe thee to be honest, according to thy 
lights, and—I ask thy pardon !” 

All honor to the brave old man; he never plowed a 
stiffer furrow, and when he reached the end—well, his 
brow was ‘‘ wet with sweat.” And it hurt Tom even 
more to have this grand Christian stoop to him like this, 
and in his heart of hearts he vowed that never son should 
be so true as he. 

Tears that were no disgrace to his manhood stood in 
his eyes as he clasped the kind hand so generously ex- 
tended. 

**T will make and keep my life worthy of all your 
goodness to me, father, and I will wait for Rebecca till 
you give her to me.” 

Isaac Loder did nothing by halves. 


SCENES IN THE WHITE-PINE FORESTS.— SURVEYING FOR A LOGGING RAILWAY. 


needed friends and defenders to the aid of the imprisoned | 


newspaper man, whom they found as imperturbable as 
ever. 


‘** Hold on, boys, I'll come out in half an hour. I’m 


just finishing up a little bit on ‘Inside a Country Lock- | 


up.’ Time and material. ‘Busy Bee,’ etc. Guess that’)! 
sell.” 


Matters were very soon set right, and the two 1eel 


housebreakers disposed ina safer place, where they could | 


repent at leisure. 

Poor old Isaac! there followed some bad hours for 
him. Proud as a prince, and about as stubborn, it was 
hard work for him to own himself beaten on his own 
premises ; but he was just, as well as proud, and when 
once he had conquered himself, he watched the oppor- 
tunity when his too sharp-sighted wife was out, and 
walked valiantly into that fateful ‘‘east room.” 

«« Thomas, my lad, I am convinced that I have wronged 


‘Thee and the lass must settle thet ; ’tis naught of my 
affair.” 

Probably they did, and satisfactorily, for cards are out 
for the wedding, and the ‘‘chief” is going up to it with 
Snyder, having first extracted from that enterprising 
youth a promise not to use the event as ‘‘ material.” 


THE LAST OF THE PINES. 
By Witi1AmM Hosea BALLovu. 


Tue youngest forests on the American Continent are 
apparently those of the white pines. It is customary tc 
determine the age of the tree by the number of its rings, 
or layers of fibre encircling the heart. No more than 30€ 
such rings are often found in the white pine, each repre- 
senting one year’s growth. The white pine of Michigan 
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does not reproduce. Hence it is supposable that if 
Columbus had traveled through that State he would have 
found no pine forests there. It seems amazing that the 
white-pine forests have grown up with the white races in 
America, suggesting an era of white coloration of man 
and tree for the Continent. As the long-leafed and short- 
leafed yellow pines of the South are reproductive, their 
age in years on the continent cannot so easily be de- 
vermined, 

The grandest forest on the American domain, which 
has been selected as the basis of this article, lies in the 
vicinity of Thunder Bay, Lake Huron, and is owned by 
ex-Governor R. A. Alger, of Detroit. From this area 
emanate the tallest, straightest and most enduring masts 
of the world’s shipping, 
garded by architects as the most beautiful of its kind. 
The Alger tract comprises about 100 square miles, on 
which there are remaining about 500,000,000 feet of pine, 
which is being denuded at the rate of 75,000,000 to 
100,000,000 feet per year. It will be seen that in five 
years this noble forest, once doubly as great as it is to- 
day, will be no more, and the roar of the gigantic waves 
of Huron will have returned no echoes from its recesses, 
and the spirits of departed braves will no longer play in 
its vast acreage of foliage. 

Let those visit the pine forests in Summer who will ; 
for me the Winter, when snows are deepest, temperature 
the lowest, excitement and exhilaration the most in- 
tense. I was sitting in a chamber of the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans. The day was the Ist of January, 
and the temperature 85 degrees. My coat had been re- 
moved, and I was enjoying a delicious breeze from the 
Gulf, which floated through the open windows and doors, 
and some oranges from a large branch of a tree which 
had been transferred to the room. On the impulse of 
the moment I concluded to try the other extreme of 
climate, and hasten to the frozen Straits of Mackinaw. 
Once out of the State of Louisiana, sunshine, birds, 
flowers and delicious odors were left behind, and the 
Illinois Central train gradually plunged into an area of 
rains and floods, which increased in volume and violence 
through Northern Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. 
At Cairo the sun was again visible, but the continental 
rivers were approaching the danger-line. 
on the ground at the first approach of Lake Michigan's 
atmosphere. At Chicago snow was falling rapidly. At 
Saginaw a cold blizzard was raging, and when the Michi- 
gan Central train reached Alger the blizzard had ceased, 
but the thermometer registered 20° below zero. 
shall I forget the moonlight ride from Alger on the 
Detroit, Bay City and Alpena Railway, through the great 
forest tract to the City of Black River. At the gateway of 
the forest and the Arctic atmosphere of Lake Huron the 


cold grew more intense, but the moon seemed to grow | 
in size, lustre, yellowness and mellowness, painting the | 


great area of snow resting on the network of foliage of 
the lofty tree-tops, and trying here and there to penetrate 
below to the deeper banks on logs and wreck. At each 
end of the car were stoves, redhot and fierce with heat, 
but, standing as close to the fire as possible, one side of 
the body seemed to congeal while the other scarcely 
warmed through, until fever fought with almost deathly 
somnipathy. At each station young people got aboard 
in full evening dress, the gentlemen enveloped in heavy 
buffalo overcoats, and the ladies in as heavy sealskins. 
Had I been in a proper physical condition I should have 


marveled at this display of fashion in the depths of the |! 


most vast pine forest of the State, but all the interest I 
could muster was centred in the wonderful scenic effects 


and the lumber which is re- | 


Snow appeared | 


Never | 


visible through one unfrosted glass. Black River was 
called at last, and, unable from stiffness to move, I waited 
until my host, the superintendent of the tract, rescued 
me. Outside, the thermometer registered 39° below zero. 
In three days’ time I had passed through an almost 
abrupt transition of 124° of temperature. 

The scenes of that first night of the forest must not be 
overlooked, because they are typical of a life unknown 
and unrealized by the world at large. Mr. John Millan, 
the superintendent, and a wealthy member of the firm of 
Alger, Smith & Co., looked at ‘me with astonishment 
when he discovered me by the fire. 

**Come on,” he said, heartily, grasping my hand ; “ wu 
| are waiting for you.” 

**Exeuse me,” I replied, after a faint reciprocal greet- 
ing. ‘I shall remain by the fire, if you do not object.” 

‘*But we do object. There is a ball in progress to- 
night, and you are expected to lead the grand march.” 

‘““My dear man, if I could, I would lead a grand 
march back to New Orleans, where I was sitting three 
days ago in my shirtsleeves devouring oranges. I am 
frozen stiff and cannot walk. My arms are full with 
rheumatism, and I have no power to lift them. My head 
is burning with fever and my feet are congealed. I love 
a joke, but haven't the power to appreciate one thor- 
oughly just at this time. I think I shall sit it out with 
the fire and return with the train to a milder climate. 
Even Chicago would be endurable to-night.” 

Mr. Millan was a man of energy. He grasped mo 
firmly and almost thrust me bodily under a pile of robes 
of a four-horse sleigh and crawled in beside me. 

‘*Now,” he said, ‘‘I propose to thaw you out in a 
warm room, feed you with a hot supper, and then make 
you dance until morning with our vigorous belles until 
you are restored.” 

Mr. Millan kept his word. When the ballroom was 
reached I found a smooth, polished floor of large size, 
called the Roller Rink, and located, like the city, in the 
forest. A tall girl, arrayed im a manner which would 
have done credit to the Metropolitan Opera in New 


| York, was assigned as a partner for the grand march. I 


| could lift my left arm, and got through the march heroic-; 
ally, but when it came to the waltz my right arm was 
still congealed, and refused to do its duty of encircling 
the fair waist ; but the young lady was accommodating 
and sympathetic, and reversed positions with me, so that 
we got along nicely. By midnight I was quite thawed. 
When the sun arose I was completely restored to 
proper physical condition, having danced eight hours, 
and fought the chill and fever from my system. Only 
once the ball ceased for an interim of banqueting. 
What a night toremember! A ball and banquet almost 
400 miles north of Detroit, on the shore of Lake Huron, 
surrounded on the sides by a forest, the thermometer 
39° below zero, the snow five feet deep, the assembly 
composed of wealthy people in full dress—all occurring 
in a region supposed to be semi-barbaric. But ther 
were other surprises in store. Civilization and fashion 
are not confined to the Atlantic Coast. 

Three hours of sleep were permitted by my kind host, 
| and then camera summons to breakfast. After becoming 
thoroughly awake, I began to regard the interior of the 
house, or, rather, mansion, with amazement. The struc- 
ture was large, and constructed after the most modern 
| style of architecture. The rooms were furnished luxuri- 
ously, and from my sleeping-apartment a wide, riclil) 
carpeted hallway led to the first floor. I noticed that 
| every room was provided with an efficient coal stove, but 
| the entire collection of stoves was necessary to keep the 
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interior of the house at a temperature of 70°. The break- 
fast, as did the later meals, demonstrated the presence of 
a compatent chef, and the service was satisfactory to a 
most fastidious New Yorker. The larder of the host was 
provided with the very choicest cigars, etc. After break- 
fact I got a glimpse of tbe ‘‘ City’ of Black River. There 
were a few mansions, evidently such as described, and 
quite a collection of business houses, irregularly scat- 
tered throngh the forest without any reference to streets. 
Only one straight street was visible --that on which the 
fine residences were locatéd and lying along the Lake 
Shore. The spectacle presented by Lake Huron in the 
glare of the sun was imposing. As far as the eye could 
penetrate were huge hills of ice that towered like me- 
dium-sized icebergs. The sunrise I had beheld at the 
time of the termination of the ball was gorgeous be- 
yond description. Enormous cloud-banks overhanging 
the lake blazed like fierce volcanoes, and overhead the 
sky was clear, but to the west was another mass of dark 
cloud bank reflecting all the colors of the prism from its 
rival next to the sun. The day grew reasonably warm, so 
that ordinary Winter clothing was sufficient, and I was 
permitted to enjoy a beautiful’first day in the forest, and 
a furious blizzard on the next. 

After breakfast we got aboard a log-railway engine, and 
started for the main field of operations, There were 
thirty-five miles of steel tracks in the forest, and the log 
hauling was done by means of four big engines and 125 
flat cars. We were soon transferred to the field of opera- 
tions, about fifteen miles back from Black River. I shall 
never forget the extraordinary scene of Arctic bird-life 
which riveted my attention as we passed through the 
depths of the forest. On the loftiest trees overlooking 
the lake, eagle after eagle was visible, sitting motionless 
on the topmost dead branch, and gazing far out to sea 
like some stoic guardian of the forest. Winging here and 
there, were immense snowy owls, their white plumage 
specked with black, forming a weird harmony with the 
great depths of snow and the black bodies of the trees. 
Big flocks of birds wheeled through the open, and swept 
out over the brush-like tree-tops. Occasionally one 
saw a flock of red-polls, little gray birds with crimson 
breasts ; then a flock of grosbeaks about the size of the 
robin, the young with olive backs and crimson breasts, 
the old entirely crimson; then flocks of crossbills, 
of the same size, scarlet in color, with bills which cross 
each other. Then there were those noisy crowds of 
birds which always train together—the nuthatch, the 
chickadee, the downy and hairy woodpeckers, the king- 
lets, the brown snowbirds, and the little brown creepers. 
The blue-jay uttered anon his shrill ery, the ruffed 
grouse drummed his importance on the distant log, the 
dark-yellow pine-finches chattered in the tree-tops, the 
chickadee spoke his musical note almost in one's ear, and 
the nuthatch awoke fhe echoes of the forest with his 
strange rattling note. Boast of your grand operas, O 
metropolitan cities! but on the shores of Huron, in the 
heart of Nature’s wilds, I'll show thee Nature's own 
music-drama as beautiful, as spectacular, as grandly in- 
spiring as the greatest Wagnerian effort ever heard at 
Bayreuth. 

The team roads through the forest are sprinkled with 
water at four o’clock every morning, and, having a bed 
of solid ice, are always in a magnificent condition, easily 
kept clear of snow and débris. 

In strolling along one of these roads, I was impressed 
with the fact that a pine forest, in a sense, is not a pine 
forest. The fact is that only about one-twelfth of these 
dense forests is composed of the pines. The vast 


majority of the trees are beeches, birches, hemlocks, ce- 
dars, maples, cottonwoods, tamaracks, spruces, ete. Henco 
the so-called denuding of our forests, and consequent 
climatic effect, is in this section of the world, to say tho 
least, 2 popular chimera. But here, in the heart of tha 
forest, one learns the true lesson of love, and sees in 
typical metaphor Nature’s idea of matrimony. Side by 
side of each big, tall, black, surly pine stands a beautiful 
slender flesh-colored Norway pine, equally as tall, but 
more graceful, both locked in a foliaged embrace. It seems 
a relief to know that the ex ctions of commerce are such 
that both must fall together and neither one be left 
to mourn, as it were, the loss of companionship or pro- 
tection. ° 

IT asked the privilege of observing the history of a tree 
as made in one day. My host conducted me away from 
the roadway to an initial point. A tree having been 
selected, it was first notched to keep it from splitting. 
Then two men attacked it with a crosscut saw, and in two 
and one-half minutes it tottered and fell with a roar, 
breaking down every limb and tree in its path, and hurl- 
ing a small hurricane of snow, twigs and splinters in a 
wide circle around. Two men will fell 100 trees in one 
day, or about 70,000 feet. There are 16 sawyers engaged, 
who fell an average of 400,000 feet daily. When my treo 
was prostrate, a gang of swampers cut a road to it, and 
some peelers stripped it. It was then skidded to a small 
log rollway, and left in company with other logs. But 
I watched it until it was loaded, by aid of oxen, on toa 
drag, and hauled to the log railway. Here I lost track of 
it, but know that at night it reached the great rollway on 
Lake Huron, and if it had been Summer would have 
started on its voyage to Tonawanda, on Niagara River. 

We next visited a large gang of men who were engaged 
in constructing new lines of log railways. 


In most pine 
tracts rails are made of wood, but in the Alger tract all 


rails are steel. It is instructive to observe at this point 
that many of the present railways beginning on a line 
crossing the State from Detroit to Grand Haven were 
formerly log railways, pushed through the forest to facili- 
tate logging, and afterward added to growing systems «of 
roads. 

By one o'clock, the pangs of hunger naturally directed 
our steps to a logging camp, where we were made com- 
fortable at the camp ‘‘ restaurant.” The camp comprised 
a collection of log and rough ‘board houses. Inside these 
were stoves, and bunks in double tiers. On each bank 
were coarse mattresses and huge piles of heavy blankets. 
I was invited to spend the night in one of these bunks, 
but, remembering the iuxurious bed at mine host’s, and 
seeing cockroaches of enormous size, woodticks and other 
insects with hungry eyes and capacious abdomens, I (o- 
clined the: invitation with many apparent regrets. Two 
long tables extended throughout the restaurant, loaded 
with baked beans, rashers of bacon, called ‘‘ sowbelly” in 
camp, pans filled with boiled corned beef, termed ‘‘ salt- 
junk” in woodland vernacular, pitchers of molasses, bet- 
ter known as *‘ black strap,” large dishes containing big 
cakes of butter, with a suspicious resemblance to oleo- 
margarine, piles of bread, cut in slices each a foot long, 
and other coarse edibles, Well, I was hungry and tired, 
and, in spite of the presence of a traveling dentist who 
was operating in a capacious mouth from which screams 
issued, made a hearty repast and buried its remembrance 
with a choice imported cigar, not, however, until IT had 
been offered a camp clay pipe, browned by many bat- 
tles, and some tobacco which resembled caked caviar 
chopped into coarse hash. After some lasty compliments 
to several burly cooks, we emerged just in time to see a 
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BUILDING A STEEL RAILWAY. 


straggling photographer taking a group of logmen, oxen, 
horses and carts. The variegated clothing of the men 
formed a picturesque scene. They are arrayed in very 
heavy woolen jackets, their trousers tucked in ‘capacious, 
heavy kip boots, and their legs incased in long leggings, 
which button at the side. 

By sundown the log train was ready to start for camp. 
It was half a mile long, and, when hundreds of lanterns 
had been hung at either end of each car, looked like a 
city street in motion. During the ride to Black River I 
gathered some data about the productiveness of the tract. 
The annual product of this mast and bridge’ timber 
region is from seventy to one hundred millions of feet 
annually, according to the state of the trade. There are 
five hundred men employed in nine logging camps 
who are termed sawyers, swampers, peelers, teamsters, 
loaders, blacksmiths, cooks, waiters, trainmen, engineers, 
firemen, sectionmen, railway- builders, or construction 
men, men to saw wood for the engines, unloaders, rafts- 
men, boatmen, machinists and car-repairers. 

The white pines vary from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, a giant occasionally 
reaching one hundred and sixty feet. The Norways are 
converted into bill timber and bridge stuff. They are 
harder than the white pines and have a reddish or flesh 
coloration. Of course, much of the product has to be 
converted into lumber for ordinary building, and for 
this purpose there are large saw-mills with a capacity 
per day of 200,000 feet and upward. The men get to 
work by four o’clock a. M., and quit at six o'clock Pp. M. 
(ireat fires seldom penetrate the heavy timber. When 
once a fire is started, it is surrounded by a trench as an 
extreme measure. The trench is filled with sand. If 


! 


this is not sufficient another fire is started to draw tl 
flames, by draught, away from the settlements. As a 
precautionary measure, all waste is burned in the Spring, 
when fire will not run. In other camps where there are 
no steel railways of consequence, a steam skidder is used 
and the logs ‘‘snaked” out by means of long cables 
Work goes on in Summer as well as in Winter ; in fact it 
never ceases except on Sundays. Wherever there is a 
lake in the woods, with a large-flowing outlet, it is used 
as a roll way during Winter from which the logs are 
rafted out during the Spring. Wooden-railed roads are, 
of course, most common in tracts where there is not 
sufficient capital invested to lay steel tracks. 

The pine lumber industry of Michigan had its origin on 
the Saginaw River about fifty-three years ago. In 1835 
there were 150,000,000,000 feet of pine standing in Michi- 
gan, of which there are doubtless not over 15,000,000, 000 
feet left. Michigan has so far received $2,000,000,000 for 
her lumber. I will not undertake to make statistics and 
the natural history of the tree interesting. If any ono 
desires data on these subjects, the whole story will be 
found in my paper read at the Cincinnati meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and published in Volume XXX. of the “Proceedings ' 
of 1880). 

On arrival of the log train at Black River, tue cars 
were hauled out upon the largest rollway known, This 
great rollway comprises a half-mile square of Lake 
Huron, walled in. On either side are docks a half-mile 
long which rise ten feet above the water-level. Double 
steel rail tracks are laid on these, and it will be nuted 
that our train was just the length of the pier. On tho 
following morniug ‘the train was relieved of its burden 
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aud the logs thrown into the rollway. Before the ice 
melts in the Spring, this inclosed space is filled with logs 
to the level of the piers. At the time of my visit there 
were 40,000,000 feet of logs inclosed, which presented a 
towering and imposing appearance. When the ice thaws 
these logs settle in the water and spread out into the lake. 
They are then converted into immense rafts and towed 
by big lake tugs to Tonawanda. The company owns two 
of these powerful tugs and two large barges for the 
homes of the raftsmen. 

The second day in camp was blizzard day. The sky 
and the air seemed made of a mass of lead-colored sub- 
stance, visible yet intangible. The pines broke the fury 
of the gale, but high above the tree-tops, and out on the 
lake, the furious horizontal rush of the snowflakes pre- 
sented a sublime spectacle. 
brush tops of the great trees they seemed, as it were, to 
break their wings and come down in masses on the heads 
of the citizens. Those who ventured out resembled polar 
bears on foot. These storms, I was told, did not delay 
the fall of the forest giants, but greatly increased the 


amount of labor because of the necessary removal of the | 


snow. The stages coming into the city resembled sleigh- 


loads of snow, under which the passengers were buried | 
The great storm ceased with the signal of 

. ee | 
he setting sun, and the moon, rising from among the 


out of sight. 


vast field of icebergs on the lake, painted the immense 
masses of snow with gold from its lavish hand. 

The next day was Sunday, beautiful and dazzling in 
sunlight but slightly chilly with the thermometer thirty 
degrees below zero. Ask me what was the most remark- 


able phenomenon I encountered in these solitudes, and I 
will truthfully answer that it was a sermon I heard that 


evening in the local Methodist church. No doubt theo- 
Ingical talent is reluctant to distribute itself over these 


As the flakes touched the | 


wilds, and this may account for the crudities and odd- 
ities of a Black River sermon. This burly orator, of 
perhaps eighteen years, expounded theology very much as 
Mrs. Partington would describe the transit of Venus. 
But then, the citizens enjoyed it, and I—well, I confess it 
was the most extraordinary experience with which I 
have been entertained in the course of several hundred 
thousand miles of travel and close observation. 

I shall never forget the sleigh-ride of that day. Over 
my own heavy clothing my host proceeded to enrobe 
me with bearskin leggings extending to the hips, and 
over my overcoat he placed a heavy buffalo overcoat 
extending to the feet. Next he gave me a pair of green 
goggles to protect the eyes from the glare of the sun on 
the snow, for the sunlight in this atmosphere is excess- 
ively brilliant. On my head he placed a fine fur skull- 
cap, and over that a close-fitting sealskin cone with holes 
for the eyes and which rested on the shoulders. Then 
he turned up the buffalo coat - collar which extended 
above the ears. Around the neck, over this, he placed a 
heavy muffler of beaver. On the hands were placed 
several layers of mittens and a pair of dogskin gloves, by 
which time I could scarcely stir. My host’s own clothing 
having been made to fit him, enabled him to enjoy more 
freedom of action. The instant the horses arrived at tho 
door we hastened to get into the sleigh to prevent their 
standing still in the snow. Indeed, it required two men 
to hold them. They were big, stout horses, the only 


| kind used in this region, in magnificent form and condi- 


tion and as black as coal. The sleigh was of the latest 


| style, and at our feet I found an artificial heater used in 
| this wonderful region by all travelers. 
| placed several thicknesses of bear - robes, and then my 


Over us were 


host grasped the reins. Instantly the horses, furious at 
standing in the cold, dashed down the lake driveway 
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cleared of snow for action and heavy-bedded with ice. 
Of all the rides I have enjoyed behind fast horses, I re- 


member nothing to compare with this, and never expect | 


WHY WASHINGTON WAS BORN ON BOTH FEBRUARY 11TH AND 


to duplicate it, except at the same place and under | 


similar circumstances. Mile after mile the magnificent 
animals left behind, trotting evenly and in perfect step. 
{ did not notice the cold until a favorable place for turn- 
ing around was reached. When we faced north and had the 
sun at our backs, the cold frost seemed to penetrate the 
depths and strata of furs and tickle the skin. The ani- 
mals felt the change also and plunged madly ahead 
enveloped in a cloud of steam. 
rapidly congealing condition and passed over the reins. 
One never knows how much strength one has 
obliged to cling to some object to save life. I clung to 
those reins to save my life at least. 
my system, then I grew warm, then hot, and when, a half- 


the heavens and felt that something was wrong. 


My host noted my | 
until | 


Soon the frost left | 


hour later, we sprung out at the door, I was perspiring | 


and steaming like the horses. 


22D. 


years—in fact, for 1,500—things went on swimmingly 
At that time, or in 1532, Pope Gregory, another invete- 
rate meddler, although being the self-designated repre- 
sentative of Divinity on the earth, it was his business to 
attend to such things, looked at the globe swinging in 
By his 
calendar or time-table the earth should have been at a 
certain station on March 21st, when in reality it got there 
on March 11th. 

The Pope was a little alarmed at first. It might be 
dangerous to run the thing so much ahead of time. 
Three or four minutes didn’t matter, but when you come 
to ten whole days, there was no knowing what accidents 
might happen. 

The irregularity was easily accounted for. 

Superintendent J. Cwsar’s day added every four years 
to the time, it can easily be seen by a computation of 
which any schoolboy is capable, was too much by eleven 
minutes, ten seconds and threc-tenths of a second. This 
was too little a matter to consider when taken in connec- 


| tion with forty or fifty years, but when you began to talk 


WHY WASHINGTON WAS BORN ON 
BOTH FEBRUARY 11TH AND 22D. 


I saw the following paragraph in a newspaper the | time-table must be regulated by the train and not the 


other day: ‘‘ Probably, it is a case of bad proof-reading. 


| 


The eighth volume of American History, by Jacob Ab- | 


bott, recently issued, has for a frontispiece a portrait of 
George Washington, with the legend: ‘Born 22d Feb- 
ruary, 1732.’ And the 22d of February is the day we 
celebrate. But in the body of this same volume, Mr. 


Abbott says Washington was born on the 11th of Febru- | 
Now, who will tell us when Washington was 


ary, 1732. 
born ?” 

Then the newspaper wisely adds: ‘‘ No, it cannot be 
bad proof-reading. Washington was undoubtedly born 
on the 11th of February, a.p. 1732, for in this historians 
seem to agree. Now, who will tell us why we celebrate 
the 22d ?” 

Such inquiries as the above seem to be astonishing in 
the present enlightened condition of the world. Per- 
haps it would be a good thing to add them to the next 
list of questions that the Board of Regents make out for 
the examination of schoolteachers. 

The matter is easily explained. J. Cesar is to blame 
for it. He meddled with everything. He had such an 
extraordinary individuality, and made such a strong im- 


pression on the world, that we, living nearly 2,000 years 


from him, feel his influence. He found out—or some 
cne found out for him, and he got the credit of it— that 
the earth was getting behind the calendar or the time- 
table, as railroad trains sometimes do. For instance, on 


the 3ist day of January, in the year 45 B.c., at half-past | 


ten o'clock in the forenoon, the »arth, according to the 
calendar, was due at a certain station in its journey 
around the sun. 


best, didn’t get there on time. It was just five hours, 


about twelve or fifteen centuries, it grew serious, as we 
have seen. 
The Pope was a man of sense, and saw at once that the 


train by the time-table. He, therefore, first, to set the 
matter right, just dropped ten days out of the calendar, 
calling the 5th of October that year the 15th. In Roman 
Catholic countries or records there is no such date as 
October 12th, 1532. It never was, nor was there any 
date between the 5th and 15th of that month. 

Second, Pope Gregory decreed, to provide for this over- 
plus of time in adding one day every fourth year, that 
what is called every centurial year, the first figures of 
which could not be divided by 4—1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 
and so on—should not be leap year, or should not have 
the extra day added to it, although according to Super 
intendent Czesar such was its right. This fixed up mat- 


| ters to such a nicety that it will take a great many thou- 


sand years to throw them out of gear again. 
Thanks to the pretty face of Anne Boleyn, England 
didn’t take much stock in what Popes did or said at that 


time, and doubtless thought the decree of Gregory was 
| some infernal nonsense, got up to show that he controlled 


_ the ways of heaven, as he claimed to be able to do. 


The poor old globe, doing its level | 


forty-eight minutes, forty-nine seconds and seven-tenths | 


of a second late, not arriving at the specified station until 
nearly 4:19 in the afternoon. 

On examining the record, it was found that the earth 
had been a whole year in losing these few hours, the loss 
each day being so inappreciable as not to be noticed. 

The rate of speed allowed was so great that the only 
solution of the difficulty was in correcting the calendar. 

J. Cesar, superintendent of a large 
earth's affairs at that time, therefore gave it once every 
four years one more day to make up its time in complet- 
ing its journey around the sun, and for a good many 


portion of the | 


So 
more than two hundred years flew past, and the English 
people began to ask themselves, ‘‘ Where are we now ?” 

Neighboring Catholic countries were eleven days ahead 
of them, for the discrepancy in the count had increased 
one day, and if this thing went on, England would get so 
far behind as to be entirely out of sight. So to catch up, 
Parliament, in 1752 passed an Act declaring that the 3d 
of September was not the 3d, but the 14th. 

There was a good deal of consternation amongst the 
common people in regard to this; they didn’t like to 
have eleven days, as they thought, just wiped out from 


| their lives, with no compensation therefor, and they were 


disposed to make a row about it, but they nevertheless 
had to stand it. 

They went to bed on the evening of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, 1752, and when they got up the next morning it 
was the 14th of September. It was a little bewildering 
and annoying, and puzzling, too, in keeping accounts, but 
the Old World was set right once more. 

Washington was born before the chcage was made— 
February 11th, 1732. That was the date as written at 
the time, but it was not really the 11th, it was the 224, 
and so the latter date, as being the true one, is cele- 


; brated. 


THE 


on — = 


If any one is mad about it, and is determined to 
celebrate the 11th of February anyhow, he can go to 
Russia to do it, and then celebrate the same day as we 
do; for in that country and its dependencies the change 
has not been made, and they are more than eleven and a 
half days behind the rest of the world. 

fhere are not many in the present generation who 
know of it from their own experience, but if they will 
talk with any old person who can count up his years to 
threescore-and-ten or more, he will tell you that he can 
remember when many, if not most, papers had two appa- 
rently different dates on them, and followed by the 
capital letters ‘‘O. 8.,” meaning ‘‘ old style,” the other 
by the capital letters ‘‘N. S.,” meaning ‘‘ new style,” and 
yet both specifying the same point in time. Like this: 


1802, “"";; y¥& That same person will doubtless also 


tell you.that his father has said that it took many years 
for the public to become accustomed to the change. 


THE CALLA AND ITS COUSINS. 


THe arums belong to that great division of plants, the 
endogens, in which are included the true aquatics— 
leumacez, typhads, naiads, alismads, and plants with 
tuberous roots, as the lily and orchis families. Like the 
latter, the arums have tuberous roots, are mostly tropical, 
and some are aerial, and swing from tall tropical trees 
like the orchids of equatorial countries. Whe great 
favorite of the arums for Winter culture in the North is 
Calla Adthiopica, the common calla. Who does not find 
delight in watching the growth and unfolding of a calla 
bud till it blooms out into the peerless, vase-like flower, 
with outlines as exquisitely defined as if sculptured, 
superbly set among a cluster of dark, shining green 
leaves that are so large and luxuriant that they seem too 
heavy for the succulent green stems! While this plant is 
so carefully guarded from frost and cold, its near rela- 
tive, symplocarpus, is with us the earliest flower seen in 
the springtime. It is of coarser fibre than its fair 
cousin, but has it not some of the tropical heat of the 
calla in its lifeblood, that quickens it to send up its 
great purple-hooded flower in March while the snows 
linger and the temperature is often below the freezing 
point? Is there not something tropical, too, in its size 
and color and shape—like a great purple mottled shell 
of the Indies or a product of the inaccessible forests of 
Brazil? How careful the thick purple-hooded spathe 
folds around and drops down ina point to protect the 
flower-stalk, densely set and tasseled with the dull purple 
flowers ! 

The roots are seldom more than six inches below the 
surface of the ground, and perhaps the juices never con- 
geal, so that the buds push up slightly during the mild 
Winter days. The leaves, on short petioles, are large and 
broadly ovate, and do not appear until after the flower. 
This plant has sometimes been called bear-weed. Lin- 
peus thought it a dracontium. 

There is another cousin to the beautiful calla, Arisema 
i yphillum—Jack-in-the-pulpit, or Jack-the-preacher, as 
i; is familiarly called—that is dear to the heart of every 
loy and girl. From its damp covert under the shadow 
of a lichened wall, with the music of an unfettered brook 
for an anthem and a reverent company of early flowers— 
Lepatica, violets, anemones, in their pretty Spring robes 
—for un audience, he preaches from his lowly pulpit 
many a sermon of God’s goodness and love in taking care 
of each tiny plant through the cold Winter and flushing it 
with life and beauty in the warm breath and sunshine of 
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May. The spathe and spadix are sometimes wholly green, 
but oftener striped and flecked with purple and white. 
Dr. Gray has given this plant the name of Indian turnip, 
because the roots were once used as food by the Indians. 
The flowers are succeeded by bright, coral -like berries 
that are seen in Autumn. To the taste they are acrid 
and poisonous. 

Prominent among Northern arums is Acorus calamus, 
the graceful sweet flag, with its scented aretlhusan leaves 
and cone-shaped spadix set with starry flowers. The 
flower-spike curiously emerges half-way up the leaf-like 
scape. Its ensiform leaves, light green, smooth and 
pointed with the exquisite flowers, show among the 
reeds and rushes and overflow of meadow-bloom as the 
divinest creation of all. This plant was well known to 
the Greeks. Were not the leaves of sweet flag the fra- 
grant rushes upon which Theocritus and his friends re- 
clined after their walk out to the suburban home of 
Phrasidamus, where was held the great autumnal festi- 
val in honor of Ceres? We do know that on festive 
occasions these aromatic leaves were strewn upon the 
floors of the old homes in ‘‘ merrie England,” and that 
the dim aisles of churches and cathedrals were brightened 
with these rush-like leaves, their sweet perfume blending 
with the sacred service. 

Orontium aquaticum (golden club), the most striking 
of the northern arums, has large, smooth, velvety leaves 
nine inches in length, lighter on the under surface. The 
spadix, covered with a mass of golden flowers, is on a 
white stalk that is without a scape or any inflorescence. 
When the plant grows under the water, the leaves float 
on the surface, but in swampy ground they erect them- 
selves until they fall by their own weight. This plant 
was found in the bogs of Virginia by Rev. John Bannis- 
ter as early as 1680. He described it as a floating arum. 
Clayton fifty years later sent it to Gronobius, who took it 
to be a potamogeton with large glaucous leaves and yellow 
flowers on a long dense-stalked spike. 
the plant as an orontium. Dr. Gray says the origin of 
the name is obscure. Kalm, in his travels in America, 
says that the Indians called the plant taw-kee, and that 
they ate the dried seeds like peas, or boiled them in milk 
and butter, and used them instead of bread. This plant 
is found along the Atlantic Coast, being the only specics 
in America. 

Calla palustris (water-arum), is,the only species foun I 
as far north as the Arctic Circle. This is a small plant. 
with dark-green, heart-shaped leaves that rest upon the 
surface of a bog, and make an effective background for 
the pretty white fiowers that appear at intervals among 
them. How we do enthuse over these wax-like little 
flowers, found so unexpectedly in home - meadows, and 
having so much the aspect of the corimon calla, that we 
feel that we must take them home with us and protect 
them from frost and cold! But they differ from the 
common calla in the shape of the spathe, which is not 
convolute but recurved, and the anthers have no fila- 
ments, but are sessile. 


Linnzeus classed 


Way “I” anv “J” are Dorrep.— The small letter 
‘*i” was formerly written without the dot. The dot was 
introduced in the fourteenth century to distinguish ‘‘i” 
from ‘‘e”’ in hasty and indistinct writing. The letter “i” 
was originally used where ‘‘j” is now employed. The 
distinction between ‘‘i” and “‘j” was introduced by the 
Dutch printers at a comparatively recent date, and the 
“*j”? was dotted because the ‘‘i,” from which it was de- 
rived, was written with a dot. 
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hours pass agreeably, in- 
doors or out. 

After we had been stay- 
ing at the place a few 
days, we took a notion 
one morning to explore 
the house, of which we 
had as yet seen but a 
part, and found some en- 
tertainment in winding 
through tortuous _ pass- 
ages and coming unex- 
pectedly upon some little 
room which had a pleas- 
ant outlook, or some 
larger apartment with 
more angles ‘than a 
mathematician ever de- 
scribed. We saw it all, 
but were stopped by one 
large door, which was 
locked. When our kind 
friend joined us, after 
her round of matutinal 


Tuere were three of us, duties was finished, we told her of the exploration 


staying, in the pleasant 
month of June, at a country 
house on Island. It 
was a rambling old house, 
which had been originally 
one of those shingled, high- 
roofed, rectangular structures 
in which the first settlers of 
Long Island delighted. But 
successive generations, each 
building after its own fancy, 
had added to the habitation, 
until the whole was as quaint 


Long 


and picturesque a combination of gables, chimneys, jut- | 


ting wings and nooks and corners as poet or painter 
could desire. Within, it was a nest of comfort, filled 
with devices for luxurious repose, or for making the time 
pass pleasantly. Round about it stood noble trees 
which lad braved the storms of many a Winter, and 
still looked as fresh and unworn as though they had 
been planted but a decade. The monarch of them all 
was a locust, which seemed to look down upon us white 


people with a little contempt, for it was there long before | 


a white man set foot upon the island. A black-walnut 
was, perhaps, as old, but still gave abundant fruit. The 
elms, towering in the air, were English elms, planted 


before our superb American elm was entirely appre- | 


ciated. 

Our hostess had inherited from her Knickerbocker an- 
cestors a genius for housekeeping. Everything in the 
dwelling went on with perfect order and quietness, with- 
out a jar in the domestic machinery. Exquisite neatness 
ruled everywhere and dust appeared afraid to enter the 
mansion, although every part of it was freely used. This 
excellent condition, however, was not attained without 
some trouble. The mistress of the domain had one car- 
dlinal rule—that things would not go well without ade- 
quate supervision. So every morning she left us to 
amuse ourselves for two or three hours, while she looked 
after the maids, and not only gave her orders in kitchen, 
buttery and parlor, but saw that those orders—or some 
of them, at least—were in process of fulfillment. This 
morning duty done, she was at our service for the re- 
mainder of the day, fertile in suggestions for making the 


we had made, and of our curiosity having been excited 
by a locked door, asking if some former proprietor had 
been a Blue Beard and put the remains of his spouses in 
the chamber that was closed. 

‘Ah, no!” she answered ; ‘‘there have been gray- 
beards, and many of them in our family, but never a 
Blue Beard. The door you saw locked is the entrance to 
the attic of the original house, and you would have 
found the key hanging over the mantelpiece in my bed- 
room. Go up in the old attic when you like, but you 

| will discover only a heap 
of rubbish.” 

The next morning was 
warm, and we were working 
languidly at some crewel- 
work, when it was suggested 
that it might be an agree- 
able diversion to visit the 
attic. So, getting the key, 
we opened the door that 
led thereto. 

We found 
within a nar- 
row staircase 
with a bal- 
ustrade, and, 
on ascend- 
ing, discov- 
ered that the 
whole floor 
was an open 
garret, light- 
ed by loz- 


enge - shaped 


cuts in the 
wall. The 
rafters above 
were black 
with age, 
and the oak 
|looked as 
| hard as iron. 
| Tucked away 


snugly at OUR WATER-BOTTLE AND CUP. 
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one side, 
there was, 
to be sure, 


So Nr aT yee 


miscellaneous collection 

of all sorts of things, which once had 
been either useful or beautiful, but 
had been discarded either for some newer 
favorite, or because they had become worn 
and broken in service. But the air up there 
was cooler and more refreshing than below. The lofty 
elms which stood about the house kept the sun from the 
roof, and an occasional breeze from the distant Long 
Island Sound drew through the lozenge-shaped windows, 
if windows they could be called. Sinking on three old 
chairs, which required to be sat down on carefully lest they 
should tumble to pieces, we amused ourselves for a little 
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while with looking at the rubbish and wondering for 
what it was kept. 

But presently one of my companions suggested that 
many of the things were not past all use, and, for her 


| part, she meant to try her hand on one of the discarded 


articles and see what she could make of it. The other 
two of us, not to be outdone by our enterprising friend, 
said we would follow her ‘example. So each of us 
selected an object and went to work at it. 

We told our hostess of our intentions, informing her 


| that we meant to spend in this way the morning hours 
a heap of rubbish; a! 


during which she was looking after her housekeeping, 


wad Some howe 


2. he eiftic gie us + 
Q) see oursel 
as olhers see vs +4 


hut declaring that she was not to have a glimpse of our 
work until after it was finished. 

I selected for the exercise of my ingenuity an old 
peach - basket. I had it thoroughly 
scrubbed and cleaned. Having seen 
in the barn a pot of varnish, I begged 
a little of it, and, when the basket was 
entirely dry, put on it a coat of var- 
nish, which gave it a fine color. Ina 
closet of therroom in which I slept I 
had come across some dark - brown 
paper- muslin, and I fastened a strip 
of this with mucilage over the hoop 
at the bottom. ‘This had the effect 
of darker wood, and hick the rough- 
ness and defects in the hoop. Ilined 
the basket with the same muslin, put- 
ting it on neatly, with the edge 
brought over the top of the basket 
and fastened down on the outside. 
Among the rubbish was a coffee-sack. 
Cutting a strip of the sacking iong 
enough to reach just below the middle 
hoop of the basket, I worked it in 
brown worsted, with a little red to 
brighten it, and cut the edge in a 
fringe. When this was sewed on to 
the lining at the outside edge of the 
basket, I had what was, in my opinion 
at least, as pretty a wastepaper-basket 
as was ever seen. 

In the meanwhile the originator of 
the scheme was at work on a much 
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more difficult subject. Among the rubbish was a look- 


iag-glass cracked all the way across in three or four | 
places ; and not cracked straight, but with that perver- | 


sity peculiar to looking-glasses, in a diagonal fashion, 
thus making irregularly shaped pieces. What could be 


done with these odd-shaped bits passed my comprehen- | 


sion. But she who took hold of them was equal to 
the occasion. 

Out of a piece of stiff pasteboard she cut a square a 
little larger than the piece of glass, and the glass was laid 
Then out of ordinary wrapping- 
paper was cut a square of the same size, from the centre 
border of 
The paper was neatly pasted over the 
edges of the glass on to the pasteboard beneath. Strips 
of very heavy dark-gray wrapping-paper two inches wide 


on the pasteboard. 


of which was cut another square, leaving a 


three inches. 


and ten inches long, folded through the centre length- | 


wise, were pasted on, with the folded edges next to the 
glass, forming a square of five inches. 


From the same 


more graceful in shape than those gourds. A thorough 
shaking of one of them loosened the seeds and fibres in- 
side. From the neck was sawn off, carefully and evenly, 
a piece about two inches long, and through this opening 
the seeds and fibres were emptied. A piece of wood 
somewhat longer than the piece of gourd sawed off was 
cut at the end to make a stopper. The gourd was 
painted with a vine, the stem twining round the neck 
and stopper, and a coat of varnish brought out the colors 
and made them permanent. Another gourd was pre- 
pared in the same way, except that the neck of the gourd 
was left intact and used fora handle, and the bowl cut 
to form a cup. When the water-bottle thus made was 
set upon a stand, and the drinking-cup hung up behind it 
with a ribbon, we were all quite sure that money could 
not buy a set which would equal it in beauty. 

As we were finishing these three articles we received a 
visit one morning from some birds, one of them a city 
sparrow, who had left his urban residence for country 


gray wrapping-paper was cut a square of sixteen inches, | air. As the little creatur:s hopped about they gave a 


THE MIRROR, 


glance at our handiwork and seemed 
to nod approval of it. Cheered by 
the chirping praise of these connois- 
seurs, resolved to 
labors. 


we continue our 

From the of her 
who had transformed the bit of glass 
into a mirror opened a little dress- 
ing-room, which was the coziest place 
imaginable in all respects save one. 
Its only window was shaded by the 
ordinary blind alone, and thus had a 
stiff, hard look. In an old chest in 
the attic was an embroidered book- 
muslin dress, in which some beauty 
had doubtless danced in days gone 
From this discarded dress wos 
cut enough to make half - curtains, 
which now are often called Dutch 
curtains ; the embroidery serving for 
trimming at the bottom, while the 
top and sides hemmed. In 
driving, one afternoon, to the distant 
village, a bamboo pole six: feet long 
was bought for ten cents, and somo 
rings cost about as much. When 


sleeping - room 


by. 


were 


and from the centre of this another square of five inches, | the curtains were hung by the rings on the bamboo, 


with’ the cut sc as to turn down. This large 
square was lined with a piece of pasteboard of the same 
size as the former piece, with a square of four inches cut 
from the centre, 


the centre square 


corners 


and the wrapping-paper turned in at 


and pasted down. Then this square of 


wrapping-paper thus lined was placed on the square 
which held the glass, and the outside edges of the paper 
turned over the whole and pasted down firmly. 
of paper ten inches square, pasted on the back, held 


A piece 


down the edges. On the border round the glass was 
painted a spray of dogwood blossoms, and the white 
flowers showed to great advantage against the dark gray 
background. Lutestring ribbon, held in place by strips 
of paper pasted over the ends, served as a cord where- 
with to hang the mirror, which was so pretty that we 
unanimously resolved that the vainest man who beheld 
it would forget to look at himself in the glass, and his 
whole attention would be absorbed by the frame. 

It was a different object altogether which the other of 
my comrades had taken in hand. 


enough to become quite dry. 


and 
jar 


was 


which was fastened to the window by brass hooks, 
from the centre of the pole a small Jamaica ginger 
filled with running vines, the little dressing - room 
finished. 

She who had turned the gourds into water-bottle and 
cup took in charge an empty flask of Chianti wine. A 
powder which cost but little served to gild the basket- 
work which covered the flask, and when its long neck 
was fitted with dainty ferns and vines, and it was hung 
across the corner of a picture-frame, it added a new 
decoration to the handsomely furnished room, 

For myself, I had been vexed during my stay by the 
sight of an ugly box, in which grew a large palm-like 
plant near the piazza, und I determined to fabricate 
something more worthy of the graceful foliage. For this 
purpose I took a common nail-keg, as unsightly a look- 
ing object as anything in the garret. The top of the keg 
was sawed off, leaving about two-thirds. Handles of 
smoothly planed boards were fastened on. The whole 


Hanging on a line in | was painted a dark-red, with an ornamental figure done 
the garret were some gourds which had hung there long | 


in a lighter shade of red, and then varnished. Thus 


Art never made anything | treated, the ugly keg took the form, color, and, it might 
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almost be said, elegance, of an expensive vase. When 
the stately plant was transferred from the hideous box to 
its new receptacle it seemed to gain new dignity. 

But our visit, like all pleasant things in this world, 
was coming to an end, and we had to cut shert our 
decorative labors. When our kind hostess and the rest 


of the family saw what we had done, we had no end of 
praises, and they all declared, with one consent, that | 
they should always thereafter look with respect on a | 
heap 


of rubbish. 


~ 
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AFTER SUNSE 
AFTER sunset in tho west, 

Robes that clad the monarch Day, 
Golden crown and crimson vest, 

All are spurned and cast away. 
Far along the purple sea 

Fading splendors slowly die; 
Many a bird to many a tree 

Rustling flies, for night is nigh. 


ig 


After sunset, gone the glow, 
All the air with silence fills; 
After sunset, colder blow 
Wailing winds from lonely hills. 
Ceased is labor, hushed is mirth, 
Day has died on couch of gold; 
Twilight vails the weary earth, 
Quiet broods o’er flock and fold. 


After sunset, o’er the moor 
Slowly flies the plover home; 
To the leafy cottage-door, 
Sleepy-eyed, the children come; 
Watching how the great white moon 
Rises high o’er hill and piain; 
Silvery stars will sparkle soon, 
Peeping out and in again. 


After sunset, melodies 
All unheard in noisy day, 
Like a fragrant southern breeze 
Through the pensive spirit stray. 
Mem’ries lost, ah, me! so long, 
Floating round me dreamily, 
Like a dim-remembered song, 
Melt into a thought of thee! 
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Up at the house sewing-women are putting the finish- 
ing touches upon her wedding-wardrobe. A moment 
ago she asked if they were through with her, and upon 
receiving an affirmative answer, the tired slave of her 
slaves went out for a last look at the forest and meadows 
that had known her for the twenty years of her life. 

‘After all my girlish dreams, this is to be the end !” 
she cries, and the brook takes up the last word, seeming 
to sing it over and over. 

Upon the hillside she sees her dog, a bright-eyed Trish 
setter, bounding toward her, and when he comes and 
licks her face and paws her hair in loving canine fashion, 
she puts her arms about him, and sobs out in irrepressi- 
ble anguish : 

‘Oh, Val, Val, you didn't know I was to be married 
to-morrow!” 

A voice behind hers answers, ‘‘ Yes, I knew it.” 

She is white to the lips as she turns and sees the woful 
face above her, but she rises and speaks with quiet 
dignity, as only a brave soul can. 

‘‘How are you, Val ?” extending a cold, trembling 
hand. ‘* Why did you come ?” 

“Do you think I could keep from coming when I 
heard you were going to be married ?” he cries, vehe- 
mently. ‘‘Do you think I’m a man to let the only thing 
on earth I love leave my life without doing all I can to 
keep it ?” 


‘*You’ve done everything on earth to prevent you from 
keeping it,” she says, bitterly. 

“IT know I haven’t been good,” he replies, with pas- 
sionate impatience ; ‘‘ but I’ve loved you with the one 
good part of me, and I’ve never loved any other woman. 
That ought to count for something. So many fellows 
have asked dozens of women to marry them. Oh! 
Margaret, think of it; I’ve loved you your whole life 
long. Can you throw it away ? Can you forget me? 
Won’t it seem a little hard, sometimes ?” he pleads, with 
his heart in his eyes and voice. 

The eyes and voice are indeed capable of containing ¢ 
heart, for they are most deep, and soft, and pure ; and 
the man is altogether a godlike specimen of beauty, for 
he is tall and perfectly formed ; his head is nobly molded, 
and the expression of the cleareut Grecian features is 
intellectual, at times brilliant, and ever most innocent 
and boyish. Z 

She looks upon him, noting tenderly every familiar 
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Gop never gave a fairer sun to the world than the one 
shedding his farewell rays over the woods and fields of 
Maitland. 
golden kisses on their feet; he glides up the long oak 


avenue and gilds the rusty pillars of the old colonnade | 


with a glory that Solomon’s temples could not have 
rivaled ; his light lies upon the daffodils, that flaunt 
themselves airily, and seem saying to their master, ‘*Go 
your way. You have made us in your image, and now 
we need you not.” 


Down in the valley a little stream croons like a child | 


half sung to sleep. Beside it sits a girl, with plaits as 
yellow as the daffodils, and a head bowed, like to a rain- 
filled flower. Guilty Eve in the Garden of Eden could 
not have looked more dejected. The only sign of heart’s 


blood in her exquisite face lies in the lips, which are as | 


red as the rose lying in the lap of her white wool gown. 
Her great brown eyes are as sombre and dry as last 


| | 
year’s dead leaves at her feet, and as she rests her chin 


wearily upon her clasped hands one word rings in her 
ears like a funeral knell—a magical, hopeful word to 
most young hearts—to-morrow ! 


He creeps to the stately trees and showers 


| eurve of his face, and, forgettin® for a moment all tiin-s 
save the knowledge of his dear presence, she gives words 
to an absurdly personal thouglit 

‘* Yes, you are just the same innocent, Sunday-school- 
| looking boy you were in short pants. If ”—wistfullv— 
‘you just were a Sunday-school boy there’ be hope for 
the future.” 

‘* Well,” smiling meagrely, ‘‘I'm not, you know, and 
you might not love me if I were. 
love good men often.” 

‘*Because there are so few good men to love.” 

“Then why can’t you throw in your lot with the 
majority of women? Oh, Margie, try me again; I will 
be good, and give up drinking and. gambling, and—and 
everything,” blushing before her honest eyes. 

‘‘Didn’t I try you for three years ? Wasn't I patient ? 
And what was my reward ? Nothing but stories of your 
recklessness and dissipation constantly reaching me-. 
stories from a source I could not doubt. Do you thinis 
I wanted to give you up, when your love was the life of 
my life? My God!” she says, her face growing pinched 
and gray with suffering, ‘‘ how I have prayed and hoped 


Good women don’t 


| against hope for you—prayed for you hopelessly so long 
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that faith seemed a mockery, and I turned from the 
Father I besought.” 

He feels the truth of this with the pain of guilt, and 
turns the subject to her marriage. 

‘* But why are you going to do this terrible thing to 
ruin your life for ever ? 
when you love another ?” 

‘‘Tam going to him as a refuge against you. 


How can you go to one man 


I knew 
you'd be home again this Summer, and [ was growing too 
weak to stand the old persuasions. 
me—has loved me for a long time. 


John Waring loves 
I shall be good and 


faithful, and I shall grow to love him after a while,” she | 


says, with plaintive hopefulness ; then, in tremulous, be- 

seeching tones : It won't do 

any good. It only makes me suffer, and I’m so tired.” 
In the old days she was domineering and independent 


**Don’t beg me any more. 


his mistress in very truth—and the knowledge of her | 


love for him comes as a glorious revelation through her 
pleading tones. It seems 
harder now than ever to 


give her up. 

“Oh, darling, I wouldn't 
say apy more, if I thought 
you would be happy,” he 
cries, in tones of yearning 
tenderness ; ‘* but will mar- 
rying another man do any 
What leagues of 
land or sea, what power of 
God or man, can separate 
two hearts that love ? Your 
life will be miserable withi- 
out me. I know I’m un- 
worthy, but what man on 
earth is worthy of you? 
You don’t know how you 
might help me. I never 
did have anybody to help 
me. What was my home- 
life ? A reckless, dissipated 
father, and a mother—God 
help her, let her dust rest ! 
When we were grown, and 
I fully realized how I loved 
you, I had commenced my 
life; I tried to do better, 


good ? 


but a man has so many 
temptations, and wrong- 


doing seemed a cursed in- 
heritance.”’ 
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She thinks of a reproachful condemnation, but the | 


hopelessness of it occurs to her, and she turns to the 
regretful, pitying strain most natural in this last hour. 

“If you just looked like a sinful man it wouldn’t seem 
so hard, but you have such a heaven-born face ! It seems 
to me that the angels must weep when they see you rush- 
ing into wickedness.” 

‘** Make yourself my guardian angel, and I will never 
cause you sorrow. Try me again. I will conquer all 
things with your help. My only faith in myself lies in my 


love for you—for you are the only woman I care for or | 


believe in. If you marry another man, there will always 
be a regret. Wouldn't it be better to risk the regret with 
a man you loved ?” 


‘“No, no; a thousand times no. The manI am going 


to marry could never make me suffer as you could. He | 


hasn’t the power. Sin is the one thing that brings heart- 
breaking sorrow toa woman. Do you think I could bear 
seeing you yielding daily more and more to temptation ? 
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| It would kill me. I would iuiier see you dead before 
|}me. Death is nothing. Living death is the worst sorrow 
that can come to mankind. I’ve seen women marry 
men to reform them, and they simply break their own 
hearts,” 

** Do you think,” he says, passionately, ‘ that I can see 
you married to another man, and let you go your way ? 
Are you not afraid that my feet, like my heart, will follow 
your footsteps ?” 


She draws herself up haughtily, her eyes flashing with 
indignation. 

‘* You love me and dare speak like that! 
is your love and your honor ?” 

He throws himself in woful supplication at her feet, 
| and covers her hands and arms with kisses. 

‘**Oh, forgive me, darling !” he implores. ‘I was wil 
with grief, and did not know what [ was saying. Do you 
| think I would hold you lightly in any way ?” 

Her whole body is tremn- 
lous, and her heart throbs 
with pain. She feels that 
she must faint or cry out, 
and, grasping the tree upon 
which she has been leaning, 
she rises with the 
with which a woman 
herself from the 
her child. 

At her feet lies her 
lover’s beautiful head, 
bowed in hopeless suppli- 
cation, 

“T must go,” she whis- 
pers. “It is almost dark. 
Get up. Don’t look that 
way, for my sake.” 

**It is for your sake that 
I look this way,” he au- 
swers, rising and stretching 
out his arms toward her. 
His very finger-tips seemed 
magnetized to draw _ her 
unto him. ‘‘Come to me 
just this once,” he pleads. 
‘*You have not kissed me 
since you were a little girl. 
Leave me one happy 
memory, and I will say no 
more.” 

This is the hardest time 
of all, but she shrinks, as if for protection, behind her 
dog, and, stretching her hand across this dumb friend, 
says, hoarsely : ‘‘I can't. Goodby.” 

He takes her hand, and looks down at the dog. 

‘*You’d better kill the beast,” he says. ‘‘He has my 
name, and you will not care to call it now.” 

‘‘T shall always care to call it. Good-by. 
you !” 

‘«That’s useless, since you can’t do it,” he replies, bit- 
terly ; then, turned tender by her face : ‘‘ Thank you. I 
trust some good may come of that blessing, yet I doubt 
it ; but pray for me still, and don’t let me cause you to 
lose faith. It would soothe me in hell to know vou said 
my name to God in heaven. I will not ask God to bless 
you, because He would not know my voice, but I will try 
to hope you may be happy with this man, if I can give up 
hating him long enough to do it. Good-by !” 


What value 


efiort 
lifts 
grave of 


’ 


God bless 


Tie raises her hand to his lips, and kisses it as a dying 
man kisses his cross, 
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Then, like Lot’s wife, verily, she turns her back upon 
her unworthy love and goes, and, like Lot’s wife, she 


too looks back. She sees her lover’s bowed head resting 


upon the poplar ’neath which they played as children. 
What a dauntless, happy boy he was in the old days! 
Did she ever think to see him thus? It is the last time 
her eyes may ever look upon him, and she cannot leave 
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and lips and brow, while their fair heads meet and 


mingle together like the last rays of light above them. 


“Oh, darling ”— joyous triumph in every tone—“ you 


came, after all! I didn’t dream you'd come back. You 


are mine, mine, now ! 


This is life. I will live it over all 


the years to come.” 


> 
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‘* My poor little boy,” she says, stroking his head with 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD HOME,—“‘ THERE, UPON THE FRESH MOSS, LIES VALENTINE MARSDEN, THE BLOOD STILL FLOWING 
FROM HIS HEART. HIS RIGHT HOLDS A PISTOL, SHE KNEELS BESIDE HIM.” 


him this way! Creeping back ‘stealthily to him, she 
touches his head with her hand. Surely the face turned 
up to hers has the light of God’s benediction upon it, so 
radiant is it with holy love! 

Ah, Love ! what power is thine that thou canst flaunt 
thy glory in the face of Despair ! 


He takes her in his arms and showers kisses upon hair ! takes these moments for a lifetime of happiness. 


Vol. XXV., No. 6—44, 


motherly tenderness. All maidens are mothers wheo 
their compassion is stirred, and, looking on him thus, 
she seems to herself a sorrow-subdued old woman com- 
forting her child. 

He searches for a sign of relenting in her face, but 
finding none, thrusts aside his heart-breaking longing and 
It is 
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heaven-sweet to have her in his arms and, as he feels 
her heart against his own, a glad new strength and 
purity seem throbbing in his veins. 

“You were glad I came back?’ she asks, looking 
down, not daring to face the yearning fire of his eyes. 

**Glad !" he says the word scornfully as though he 
hated it for being so poor. ‘If I were dying of thirst, 
would I be glad to have a cup of water? Oh! darling, I 
can live a little longer just upon the memory of your 
lips !” 

It has grown dark, and she, looking up, sees that the 
stars cre out. 

“‘T must go now,’ 

He leans down and kisses her once more —a kiss 
that will live on her lips through all eternity -then 
he releases her as a vigorous, drowning man leaves 
hold of life, and he watches her wind her way though 
the dark valley till her form looks like a white, wind- 


swayed lily in the distance. 
* * * * * * 


* she says. 


Margaret Maitland and Valentine Marsden had known 
each other from childhood. The Marsdens’ home ad- 
joined Maitland’s, and the two families had been loyal 
friends for generations. 

Valentine's father was the last of his race, and when 
he had finished his education in Europe he went to New 
Orleans to practice his profession; there he gained a 
reputation as a brilliant lawyer, and the fastest, most 
dissipated man in club-life. He married a pretty, frivo- 
lous woman who, in a short while, gave rise to some ugly 
scandal. She was an opium-eater, and, when she became 
utterly irresponsible, her husband sent her with her little 
boy to the seclusion of his old home in the village of 
G——. There she led an existence supremely pleasing 
to herself, but most trying to her servants and child, to 
whom she was alternately fretful and peveishly lenient. 

The sight of her dazed degradation filled the boy with 
vague horrurs, aud he flew to the woods and fields as a 
refuge. His was a buoyant, merry nature, that threw sor- 
row off with seeming lightness, but he grew up with 
irreverence and disgust for the woman iu whose purity 
and strength a man’s salvation often depends; and he 
knew not the meaning of the word home. 

When he was twelve years old, Margaret was a little 
scrap of a thing, and he carried her over the fields on 
his shoulders. She was his fairy princess, and the one 
sweet, fresh love in his life. In college, he was the 
laziest student and the most delightful companiom in his 
class. There was about him everything good, save the 
God-sent quality of goodness. He sketched with the 
pen of a Du Maurier, sung divinely, and wrote bril- 
liantly. Men and women adored him. The latter were 
but trying to reform him, and they ended by simply un- 
reforming themselves. He went to New Orleans and 
entered journalism. There he led a gay life. He did 
everything bad, save lie and steal. He lad an intense, 
passionate force over women, and used it relentlessly. 
Such a power is a curse in the hands of an unbridled 
nature. 

At twenty-five, Valentine came home to spend the 
Summer with his mother, and when he met Margaret 
Maitland he loved her with the one pure part of his 
nature. She had grown into a most beautiful and stately 
maiden, but her manner toward him was the same as in 
the old days, when she treated him with overbearing pro- 
prietorship. That she was honestly fond of him he 
knew, but she Jaughed and ridiculed the tender speeches 
that were wont to make other women blush and tremble ; 
and he often said, with a tone of pique in his voice, that 
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he knew how to sympathize with the prophet about his 
country. 

Before he left, however, he succeeded in making her 
promise to care for him, if he would do better ; and she 
grew to love him with her whole heart, but he did no 
better. Though she acknowledged her love, she would 
never engage herself to him, feeling that no happiness 
could result from it. She was the one pure spot in his 
life. When all the rest was bad, is it a wonder there was 
no hope of redemption ? 

Margaret Maitland was the only child of her father's 
frail young second wife, who died at the baby’s birth, 
and Mrs. Maitland had been dead some years, The estate 
was involved, and the old home was to be sold in Oc- 
tober. Margaret and Miss Maitland, her half-sister, were 
its sole occupants now. 

Forlorn and sad looks the old home to the eyes of the 
young girl as she drags herself wearily up the steps. 
Miss Maitland is a thoroughly addicted spinster—an un- 
gentle gentlewoman, whose voice sounds as if it had just 
been taken from the refrigerator. 

“Don’t you think you might have pneumonia, staying 
out in the dew so late ?” she questions, 

‘*Maybe so; it doesn’t matter,” replies the girl. 

Miss Maitland glances at her, and it vaguely dawns 
upon this frigid feraale that her young sister is not a 
jubilant-looking bride. 

**But then,” she reflects, ‘‘most girls are not madly 
in love. Their one object is to get married, and that 
accomplished, they are supposed to be happy. The girl 
couldn’t earn her own living, and marriage is the only 
thing for her.” And ‘‘ the girl” is standing in the pre- 
sence of another immortal soul as cold and comfortless 
as if she were alone in Iceland.” 

Supper is finished some way, and Margaret, glad to 
plead weariness, says good-night, and walks wearily up 
the cranky old stairs, shuddering with the old childish 
terror as she passes the garret-door on the landing. The 
moon has arisen, and is sending long rays of ghost-like 
light into her airy bedroom, with its ten little windows. 
Down in the garden banks of roses and honeysuckle are 
offering up their incense. Beneath her window shines a 
long line of white poppies, and as she looks down upon 
them they seem like a row of tall, white maidens. 

*“They are all decked for my funeral to-morrow. 
Would to God I were lying out there dead among 
them !” she cries. 

“Little mistis,” says her mammy, in the doorway, 
“*Mars John down-stairs an’ says he wan’ see you.” 

“Tell him I'm sorry, Dinah, but I can’t see him to- 
night. Say I was sick and had gone to bed.” 

The old soul gives a curious look, and goes with the 
excuse. She returns in a moment, carrying a package in 
her hands. 

**He say he mighty sorry, an’ dat he come to bring 
yo’ dis.” 

Margaret opens the gold plush case, and a flood of 
light leaps forth from a diamond necklace. 

**You gracious chile! ain’ dey pretty ?’ cries Dinah. 

*' Yes ; a beautiful chain of tears, Dinah.” 

“Oh! my baby, what makes yo’ talk like dat ?” ques- 
tions the old nurse, distressedly. 

‘““Why, tears are beautiful. Don’t you know there 
are happy tears that outshine diamonds ?” 

** Dat is so, an’ happy tears Ise seed on weddin’-days ; 
but dey comes like April sunshine from a smilin’ sky; 
an’, my chile, yo’ face is pale an’ gray Tike de sky fo’a 
storm, an’ dere ain’ no happy tears comin’ from dem 
eyes to-morrow.” 
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“Nor tears of any kind. Don’t worry over me, mammy. 
I’m sad over leaving the old home, that’s all.” 

‘* Yes, I knows, mistis, but love don’ keer ’bout homes, 
kase love lives in foiks’ hearts. Did yo’ know Marse Val 
done come ?” she asks, abruptly. 

“Yes,” coldly; but the old soul calmly continues : 

“Ah! he were a handsom’ lad, an’ so good and pure- 
faced. How I’mines me uf de time yo’ used to walk in 
de woods togeder. ‘Fore Gord! if yo’ hadn’t had on no 
cloes I'd er ’clared yo’ was Adam and Ebe afore de sar- 
pent cum, for yo’ bofe had de faces ub new-born angels.” 

She smiles faintly at this speech, then the thought of 
him opens the floodgates at last, and her form sways 
with passionate sobs. The black woman takes the girl 
in her arms, soothing her with the comforting words and 
caresses of her babyhood. Her bright hair has come 
down to cover the stricken form in a shining shroud—the 
same old story of gilded pain. Her tears have done her 
a world of good, and she is quiet now. 

“TI think I can go to sleep if you will leave me now, 
mammy,” she says. ‘‘I was overwrought, but I feel 
better.” 

The old woman departs reluctantly, and goes down 
the stairs with a heart as dark as the face above it. 

Sleep is far from the eyes of the girl who sits at her 
window thinking, thinking. Is all this misery really 
true ? she wonders, or is it a dream she has dreamed ? 
Why had Valentine come back ? and why, oh, why had 
her heart been made to love him when it was all to end 
in anguish ? Yet, her thoughts ran on, she will be a good 
wife to this other man; she will try to love him. He 
has promised to buy Maitland for her, and if he gives 
her back her old home she will be obliged to love him. 
Before her arises a vision of the two men, standing side 
by side. One, broad, thickset, with large hands and 
feet and features ; large, white teeth; stiff, black hair 
standing up straight as Hamlet’s was oft wont to do; 
truly a goodly, honest, healthy-looking man—so aggres- 
sively healthy-looking as to make a delicate woman posi- 
tively irritated to look upon. Then she turns to her 
love—for she must call him so in her heart—a patrician 
in every curve of form and face; gentle, unassuming, 
yet possessed of an irresistible, subtle power of attrac- 
tion. She recalis each beloved feature ; the broad, white 
forehead, with its straight, dark brows; the mouth, 
whose gentle curves betray no sign of evil. Ah! what 
a tender, noble face! What a miraculously innocent 
face | 

As morning dawns she undresses, and lies with wide, 
burning eyes until Dinah comes with her bath. 

Happy weddings are the only ones that should be told 
of fully. As the carriage rolls out of the gates of Mait- 
land, on its way to the station, Margaret thinks of the 
“Golden Gates” in ‘‘ Mill on the Floss.” 

She and her husband have no tiffs upon their weding- 
journey. He is deeply in love, and she passively indif- 
ferent. When they return, and the days grow into 
months, she commences to find some unsuspected qualf- 
ties in her husband. He is, what she terms to herself, 
“peculiar about money.” He requires her to keep an 
account of all she spends for his minute inspection, and 
when a gift to another is recorded, he Jooks a little uui- 
pleasant about the mouth. One day he asked what had 
become of a dress he had not seen her wear in some time. 
Upon being told she had given it to Dinah, he frowned 
and said : 

“Tt seems to me that I should be consulted about 
your generosity, as I furnish the means. You can sell 
your old dresses, and I prefer your doing so.” 
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Her answer was a look of utter contempt as she walked 
out of the room. He did not mean to be unkind, and he 
was willing to lavish every expensive luxury upon her. 
His ideas seemed perfectly just and sensible. He had 
worked hard for every dime of his money, and over- 
estimated its value. 

Maitland was her refuge in trouble, and she went there 
when she left him. She felt that the old trees would 
understand the disgust in her heart, for had they nct 
looked upon lordly generosity for many generations ? 

When women marry men deeply in love with them 
they never dream of finding unpleasant qualities in their 
husbands, and Margaret Waring was unprepared for 
rough places in her married life. She wondered that 
day if there were not some other faults in men as un- 
pleasant and difficult to endure as dissipation. 

A few days after this, John Waring, upon coming home: 
to dinner, shows a face beaming with triumphant satis- 
faction, as he kisses Margaret and tells her he has bought 
Maitland. ’ 

“Oh! John, have you ?” she cries, her face full of 
joy. ‘‘ You have made me very, very happy !’ and she. 
gives him the first kiss her lips have ever volunteered. 

“IT thought you'd be glad,” he says, in a business-like 
voice. ‘* You see it’s a good investment all round. I will 
build our new home in the east corner, where the old 
orchard lies ; then clear up the grove and build cottages 
to rent there. Ican get paid back for the whole place 
in two years if I carry out this plan. Capital thine 
| ee 

But she interrupts, her eyes blazing so furiously that 
he shrinks in awed astonishment ‘neath their indignant 
fury. 

**You are a brute and a coward !” she cries. ‘ A brute 
to me to sit there calmly and tell me something you 
know is cutting my very heartstrings. You would cut 
down the trees that mothered my motherless childhood | 
You are a coward ; they can’t defend themselves ; these 
lordly giants can’t stay one stroke of your ax ; but I—I 
will go and lay my body against them, and you can cut 
that, too. That would be a kindly, generous act at 
least.” 

His tragical tirade about something perfectly incom- 
‘prehensible to him makes him sullenly angry. 

‘**T don’t understand your nonsense,” he says; ‘‘ but I 
must say I’ve enjoyed seeing+how you’ve taken the 
pleasant surprise I expected to give you. I can’t afford 
to keep up the whole place, or to tear down the old 
house. I thought you'd like to have a handsome house 
on a corner of the old lot.” 

“A handsome house! What would the~handsomest 
house in the world be to me if it overlooked the devasta- 
tion of my old home! I don’t want to live in any new 
house. I want to go back to the old home.” 

She feels she is not doing justice to this man’s nature, 
and she throws anger aside and puts one hand plead- 
ingly upon his shoulder. 

‘Do this for my sake, dear,’ 


? 


she says, gently. “I 
know you don’t understand the feeling in my heart, but 
you said you would buy the old home for my sake, and 
it will only cause me misery for you to treat it this way. 
It will kill me to see my trees cut down.” 

*T can’t afford to carry out the plan you propose,” ‘he 


replied, stubbornly. ‘‘The old house is a rat-trap, and 
I’m not going to live in it. It will take all my spare 
capital to build a handsome new house. Your sentiment 
may be very fine, but it isn’t common sense. I shall 
build the house, as I said. The workmen will commence 
in a month.” 
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“And before God in heaven I declare I shall never 
live in that house !” she replies, with a look that makes 
even his cold blood flow a little quickly. 

* * * * * ” 


The Winter comes, bringing unusual cold, and Mar- 
garet grows larger-eyed and thinner each day. The 
doctor has hinted to her husband of some heart-trouble, 
and says she must be guarded against anxiety, or sudden 
excitement. 

Her one pleasure now consists in walking to Ma*‘tland 
when the sun is warm. 

The house was commenced in the Winter and is almost 


completed by Spring. 

To-day is as bright as the one on the eve of her wed- 
ding. Her 
husband 
comes in, 
and says he 
has to go to 
A— on busi- 
ness, and will 
be back the 
next day. He 
kisses her 
very tender]; 
—for a man 
with coarse, 
black hair, 
and large, 
wirite teeth. 
He has of late 
been troubled 
by the hollow, 
tired lock of 
her eyes. He 
thinks her 
weakness is 
half a notion, 
and he hasn't 
a very clear 
com prehen- 
sion of women, 
sick or well, 
yet he loves 
this frail little 
wife better 
than anything 
en earth, ex- 
cept money. 

He is sorry 
she does not 
like his plans 
about Mait- 
land, but he 
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devotion is willing to make any sacrifice to your sensible 
ideas.” 

He leaves her, sullenly angry, and she takes her dog 
and goes to the old home. When she reaches the gate, 
she sees the long row of cedars prostrate before her. She 
is wretchedly outworn in mind and body, and she drops 
down in hopeless pain upon the first fallen trunk. How 
desolate they look in their fallen splendor, these grand, 
gracious mothers of mankind ! 

This seems hardest of all, for she had hc -ed against 
hope for her trees. She thought he would spare them in 
the end. She looks toward the orchard where her new 
house stands in its flaunting, befrilled effrontery. How 
she hates it! How flaring and purse-proud it looks. 
Across the 
hill lies Mars- 
den Manor, 
with its win- 
dows wide 
open. She 
wonders at 
this — can its 
master be at 
home? How 
very sweet, 
coupled with 
his name, 
sounds the 
word, ‘mas- 
ter,” for is he 
not in verity 
her master? 
Master of her 
heart, her 
life? If she 
had married 
him, she 
would have 
suffered, but 
he would have 
spared her 
home. His 
persuasive 
words at their 
last meeting 
come back to 
her like a 
prophecy. 

The sun is 
piercing the 
leaves with 
long sabres of 
light, as she 
goes down 


can’t give up common-sense for the sake of a woman’s | into the valley. She reaches the spring, and her dog, 


whim. 

Why should any one care for a lot of old trees and a | 
rusty house? He has no sentiments, no traditions, for 
his home has always been where his head and hands 
could work. 

** By-the-way,” he says, ‘‘I suppose you will take your 
customary walk this afternoon, and I might as well tell 
you I’ve had the row of cedars by the street cut down.” 

She has long ago burnt out in her heart the passionate 
fire of uncontrolled wrath; and she answers, smiling 
coldly : : 

*‘Indeed ? Now, if my father and mother were living, 
you might enjoy cutting their heads off too. What a 
pity I haven’t a child for you to slaughter! My wifely 


| that he is alone and helpless ; he may still be alive. 


running ahead, leaps down the moss embankment o’er- 
shadowed by the poplar so dear to her memory. 

In a moment he returns, cowed and trembling. 

“Why, what’s the matter, old fellow ?” she questions, 
caressingly, and she knows in a moment, for she reaches 
the trees, and looks down before her. With that first 
look she has grown a thousand years old. 

There, upon the fresh moss, lies Valentine Marsden, 
the blood still flowing from a wound in his heart ; his 
right hand holds a pistol, and his left is raised to his lips 
to hide the peaceful smile upon them. . 

She lives over their whole lives in the second. She 
stands dumbly regarding him ; then it rushes upon a 
She 
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kneels beside him. and lays his fair head upon her 
breast. 

**Oh, my darling! speak to me,’ she cries, wildly ; 
‘just one word! Tell me you will live, and I will go 
with you to the end of the world. You told the truth. I 
am wretched, wretched! I love you. God made me 
yours. I should have taken my own, and suffered and 
borne all things. I’m happier now with your head on 
my breast than I have been in all the weary months.” 

His clear eyes regard her immovably, but gently, and 
with a death-like stare. Endymion, awaked from celes- 
tial dreams, could not have had a more divine ex- 
pression. 

The moments pass, and the stars come out while this 
white watcher sits alone with her dead. She has sobbed 
herself to qnietude now ; and she closes his eyes, talking 
to him tenderly the while, and saying little, loving, jest- 
ing things about his beauty, as she smooths the fair hair 
from his brow. ‘Then she lays his head down and pil- 
lows her own upon his silent heart. She is so tired. She 
wonders if she is going to sleep ? 

* 7 * * 7 * 

Dinah and her husband still live in their cabin on the 
hill, they being Maitland’s sole occupants now. At mid- 
night the old woman is awakened by a dog’s plaintive 
how]. She starts 
up suddenly and 
touches her hus- 
band 

‘“‘Lemue:, hear 
dat ?” 

**Ob co’se; ain’ 
yo’nebber hearn a 
barkin’ dog afore ?” 

**Yes, you fool 
nigger; but dat’s 
my little mistis’s 
dog I’se hearin’ 
now.” 

“Go ’long! I 
doan keer. I ’spec’ 
the dog cum to de 
ole place ebry 
night fur ter spy 


.” 


roun. 
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‘‘Lemuel, dat’s my mistis’s Jog, an’ I guin let him 
in—yo’ hear? Yo’ know she doan ‘low him ter go no- 
whar widout her, an’ she lock him up at night.” She 
opens the door and Val bounds toward her. ‘‘ Dar, I tole 
yerso. H’it takes a man ter be a fool,” she grunts, con- 
temptuously. 

When the door is c) osed, Val grows frantic and bounds 
upon it. The old wr man opens it again, and, when the 
dog leaps out, she, moved by an irresistible impulse, 
follows him. 

The moon is high up in the sky, a brisk wind has 
arisen, and angry clouds scud rapidly across the heavens. 
As Dinah follows the dog, she looks up at the angry 
clouds and down upon the still valley, and a feeling of 
dread arises within her. She almost determines to run 
back, but she is in the valley now. The dog gives a 
wail and leaps down the ravine. When she reaches the 
place the moon comes out and she sees below her two 
fair young silver-shrouded forms lying still and lifeless. 
Her teeth chatter from horror, and, looking dazed and 
terrified upon them, a conviction of her child’s life 
dawns upon the dark, but loving, mind. 

“Ah, I knowed it—I knowed it long ago !” she cries 
as if proving something, as she sobs over the pitiful 
forms. She feels that she must scream out in this fear- 
ful moment; then 
it enters into her 
mind ‘that this is 
no time and place 
for people to be 
flocking with ques- 
tioning tongues 
and eyes, so she 
subdues herself 
\ t and tries to think 
\ Apts what is best to be 
\ done. 

In a few mo- 
ments she lifts the 
girl’s body in her 
loving old arms, 
and bears it up the 
hill to her cabin. 

‘*Lemuel,” she 
says, pushing open 
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the door, ‘get up. I found Margie in de wood, dun 
faint, and I waun lay her down on my bed.” 

The old man arises dazedly, and she lays down her 
lifeless burden ; then, grasping her husband's arm, she 
pulls him out of the door, and, carefully locking w be- 
hind her, says : 

‘*Come ‘long wid me, Lemuel. Marse Val dead down 
in de grove, and I waun yo’ ter help me ter -carry him 
’cross de fiel’ to his house.” 

Lemuel, only half awake, obeys her, wondering whether 
he is dreaming, or his wife is crazy ; but when he reaches 
that figure in the valley, something of comprehension 
dawns upon him, and his heart grows numb with horror. 

‘‘My God! Dinah,” he cries, ‘‘what do dis mean ?” 

And she answers, ‘‘ Lemuel, doan’ ax no questions now, 
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but take up dis boy and help me tak’ him to his house, | 


an’ I will tell yo’ all I know afterward.” 

He dumbly obeys her, and together they carry the life- 
less body across the fields where his feet have flown in 
childhood. 


her husband to an open window, and through it they 
take the mansion’s silent master. 

They lay him upon his bed as they found him in the 
grove, and leave him to his God! Ah, surely some part 
of him found its way to heaven, for the face and the 
mind and the voice were heaven-born. 

As Dinah and her husband go home, she tells him all 


In the north aisle of the nave of Westminster Abbey, a 
few feet from the grave of Sir Isaac Newton, is the tab- 
let stone bearing the inscription, *‘CHartes Ropert 
Darwin. Born 12th February, 1809. Died 19th April, 
1882.” 

As in this place of honored rest, so in the history of 


‘science do the names of Newton and Darwin stand hence- 


forth side by side. The publication of the ‘Origin of 
Species’ marked an epoch in human thought ; and its 
illustrious author not only saw his genius recognized and 
his theories generally accepted, but he also outlived the 


before the real import of his work was understood, or 
the beauty of his character appreciated. Darwin's life 
and letters, edited with reverential care by his son, 
Francis Darwin, have been lately given to the world. 
They at onee take a high place among the classics of 


English biography, or autobiography, as it might almost | 


be said, for the great naturalist is allowed, to a consider- 
able extent, to tell his own story; and they clearly reveal 
the man described by those who knew him best as ‘‘ one 
of the most genial, warm-hearted, generous and affection- 
ate of friends ; one whose sympathies were with all that 
was good and true, and who had a cordial hatred for 


everything that was false, or vile, or cruel, or mean, or | 


” 


dishonorable.” He was not only great, but pre-emiuently 
good and just and lovable. 


Charles Darwin was descended from an old Yorkshire | 


family, various members of which won moderate dis- 
tinction in their times. His great-grandfather, Robert 
Darwin, is the first one to whom a taste for science is 
ascribed. In Erasmus Darwin, son of the latter, the 


philosophic and intellectual tastes were strongly marked, | 


in addition to a considerable talent for poctry. 
father of our great naturalist, Robert Waring Darvin, 
son of Erasmus, entered the medical profession, and took 


The | 


Le 


she can comprehend of the sad story, and their secret 
is kept faithfully. 


When they reach their door, a storm has arisen. The 


| great trees are bending ‘neath wind and rain, and the 


lightning is tearing the sky with lances of flame ; there ig 
a fearful report, and the whole orchard looks like one 
flame of fire ; then comes a cry of fire, and they rush to. 
ward the light, and find the new house robed in flames, 
The crowd is trying to save it, but there are no fire- 
engines in the village, and if there were there would be 
little hope, for the who'e house is one burning mass. 

The old man and woman stand silently together and 
watch this devastation with exulting hearts. 

The negro is a born aristocrat—a lover of old places 
and traditions—an echo of his one-time master even in 
these anti-slavery days. 

These two black people have silently sympathized with 


their mistress in her suffering about her home, for they 


understood and felt it all. They feel now as though they 


| could ery out in exultation as they stand watching the 
When they reach his unoccupied house, Dinah guides 
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fire with beaming eyes. After a while Dinah, touching 
her husband’s arm, whispers, ‘‘ We must go back to her.” 

When they enter the cabin the old soul goes to the bed 
and lifts the cold body in her arms to the window facing 
the east. She raises the white face where the red light 
can fall upon it, and then says, as she closes the waxen 
lids for ever : ‘* Poor baby ! I couldn’t let her go to dust 
without showing her those flames.” 


his M. D. at Leyden in 1785, settled at Shrewsbury be 
fore he was twenty-one years old, and at once built upa 
profitable practice. In 1796 he married Susannah Wedg- 
wood, a gentle, sympathetic woman, with ‘‘a remarkably 
sweet and pretty face,” then in her thirty-second year. 
Dr. Darwin is described by his illustrious son as a re- 
markably tall, broad and corpulent man, weighing over 
twenty-four stone. ‘‘His chief mental characteristics 
were his powers of observation and his sympathy.” 
There is an excellent story of his early practice, which 


| he related to his son as ‘‘an odd little specimen of human 
storm of hostile criticism and abuse which assailed him | 


nature.” When avery young man, he was called in to 
consult with the family physician in the case of a gentle- 
man of much distinction in Shropshire. The old doctor 
told the wife that the illness was of such a nature that it 
must end fatally. Dr. Darwin took a different view, and 
maintained that the gentleman would recover. He died, 
nevertheless. An autopsy proved the young doctor to have 
been quite wrong in all respects, and he acknowledged 
his error. Naturally, he never expected to be consulted 
again by this family; but a few months later the widow 
sent for him, having dismissed the old family doctor. 
Greatly surprised, he asked a friend of the widow to find 
out how he had come to be consulted. The widow an- 
swered the friend that ‘‘she would never again see the 
odious old doctor who said from the first that her hus- 
band would die, while Dr. Darwin always maintained 
that he would recover !” 

Charles Robert, the subject of our sketch, was the 
fifth of Dr. Darwin's six children. He was born at the 
*“Mount” homestead, Shrewsbury, on February 12th, 
1809. In the autobiographical sketch, headed ‘ Recol- 
lections of the Development of my Mind and Character,” 
which the naturalist wrote for his own children in 1876, 
we have a complete ana invaluable series of pictures of 
his childhood, youth, manhood and mature age, with the 
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impressions and work of each period, all simply yet | old window in tho thick walls of the school. 


vividly drawn, and full of interesting detail. Upon this 
record may most properly be based the narrative or re- 
view of that long and fruitful life. 

‘« My earliest recollection,” he says, ‘‘ goes back only to 
when I was a few months over four years old, when we 
went to near Abergele for sea-bathing ; and I recollect 
some events and places there with some little distinctness. 
My mother died in July, 1817, when I was a little over 
eight years old,.and it is odd that I can remember 
scarcely anything about her except her deathbed, her 
black velvet gown, and her curiously constructed work- 
table.” In this same year he was sent to a day-school in 
Shrewsbury, where his taste for natural history, and more 
especially for collecting, was well developed. ‘‘I tried 
to make out the names of plants, and collected all sorts 
of things—shells, seals, franks, coins and minerals, The 
passion for collecting which leads a man to be a system- 
atic naturalist, a virtuoso, or a miser, was very strong in 
me, and was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or 
brothers ever had this taste.” 

In the Summer of 1818, young Darwin went to Dr. 
Butler’s great school in Shrewsbury, where he remained 
for seven years—till midsummer, 1825—when he was six- 
teen years old. Nothing, he declares, could have been 
worse for the development of his mind than this school, 
which was strictly classical, nothing else being taught, 
except a little ancient geography and history. ‘The 
school, as a means of education to me, was simply a 
blank. During my whole life I have been singularly 
incapable of mastering any language. Especial attention 
was paid to verse-making, and this I could never do well. 
I had many friends, and got together a good collection of 
old verses, which, by patching together, sometimes aided 
by other boys, I could work into any subject. Much 
attention was paid to learning by heart the lessons of 
the previous day ; this Icould effect with great facility, 
learning forty or fifty lines ‘of Virgil or Homer, whilst I 
was in morning chapel; but this exercise was utterly 
useless, for every verse was forgotten in forty-eight hours, 
I was not idle, and, with the exception of versification, 
generally worked conscientiously at my classics, not 
using cribs. The sole pleasure I ever received from 
such studies was from some of the odes of Horace, 
which I admired greatly. When I left the school I was, 
for my age, neither high nor low in it, and I believe that 
I was considered by all my masters and by my father as 
a very ordinary boy, rather below the common standard 
in intellect. To my deep mortification my father once 
said to me, ‘ You care for nothing but shooting dogs and 
rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself and 
all your family.’ But my father, who was the kindest 
man I ever knew, and whose memory I love with all my 
heart, must have been angry and somewhat unjust when 
he used such words. 

‘Looking back as well as I can at my character during 
my school-life, the only qualities which at this period 
promised well for the future were, that I had strong and 
diversified tastes, much zeal for whatever interested me, 
and a keen pleasure in understanding any complex sub- 
ject or thing. I was taught Euclid by a private tutor, and I 
distinctly remember the intense satisfaction which the 
clear geometrical proofs gave me. I remember, with 
equal distinctness, the delight which my uncle (the 
father of Francis Galton) gave me by explaining the 
principle of the vernier of a barometer. With respect to 
diversified tastes, independently of science, I was fond of 
reading various books, and I used to sit for hours read- 
ing the historical plays of Shakespeare, generally in au 


I read also 
other poetry, such as Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ and the re- 
cently published poems of Byron and Scott. I mention 
this because later in life I wholly lost, to my regret, all 
pleasure from poetry of any kind, including Shakespeare. 
In connection with pleasure from poetry, I may add that 
in 1822 a vivid delight in scenery was first awakened ia 
my mind, dur‘ag a riding tour on the borders of Wales, 
and this has lasted longer than any other ssthetio 
pleasure, 

‘*Early in my school-days a boy had a copy of the 
‘* Wonders of the World,” which I often read, and dis- 
puted with other boys about the veracity of some of the 
statements ; and I believe that this book first gave me a 
wish to travel in remote countries, which was ultimately 
fulfilled by the voyage of the Beagle. In the latter part 
of my school-life I became passionately fond of shooting ; 
I do not believe that any one could have shown more 
zeal for the most holy cause than I did for shooting 
birds. How well I remember killing my first snipe, and 
my excitement was so great that I had much difficulty in - 
reloading my gun, from the trembling of my hands. This 
taste long continued, and I became a very good shot. 

“With respect to science, I continued collecting min- 
erals with much zeal, but quite unscientifically, all that I 
cared about was a new-named mineral, and I scarcely 
attempted to classify them. I must have observed in- 
sects with some little care, for when ten years old (1819) 
I went for three weeks to Plas Edwards on the seacoast 
in Wales, I was very much interested and surprised at 
seeing a large black -and-scarlet Hemipterous insect, 
many moths (Zygzena), and a Cicindela, which are not 
found in Shropshire. I almost made up my mind to 
begin collecting all the insects which I could find dead, 
for on consulting my sister I concluded that it was not 
right to kill insects for the sake of making a collection. 
From reading White’s ‘Selborne,’ I took much pleasure 
in watching the habits of birds, and even made notes on 
the subject. In my simplicity I remember wondering 
why every gentleman did not become an ornithologist. 
Toward the close of my school-life, my brother worked 
hard at chemistry, and mado a fair laboratory with proper 
apparatus in the tool-house in the garden, and I was 
allowed to aid him as a servant in most of his experi- 
ments. The fact that we worked at chemistry somehow 
got known at school, and, as it was an unprecedented 
fact, I was nicknamed ‘ Gas,”” 

In October, 1825, Dr. Darwin sent his two boys to 
Edinburgh University, where they remained one and two 
years, or sessions, respectively. Erasmus, the elder, was 
completing his medical studies, while Charles was begin- 
ning his. The future naturalist confesses ‘that the belief 
that his father would leave him property enough to snb- 
sist on with comfort was sufficient to check any strenuous 
efforts to learn medicine. ‘Dr. Duncan’s lectures on 
Materia Medica, at eight o’clock on a Winter’s morning 
are something fearful to remember. Dr. made his 
lectures on human anatomy as dull as he was himself, 
and the subject disgusted me.” Charles also attended 
regularly the clinical wards of the hospital, but this part 
of his course interested him no more than the others. 
“It has proved one of the greatest evils in my life,” he 
confesses, ‘‘ that I was not urged to practice dissection, 
for I should soon have got over my disgust; and the 
practice would have been invaluable for all my future 
work, This has been an irremediable evil, as well as my 
incapacity to draw.” 

In his second year at Edinburgh, young Darwin be- 
came well acquainted with several young men who were 
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fond of natural science, and with Drs. Graut and Cold- 
stream, the former of whom he often accompanied on 
excursions to collect marine zoological specimens, which 
he dissected as well as he could with the aid of a wretched 
little microscope. One day, Dr. Grant warmly eulogized 
Lamarck and his views on evolution, to which his young 
companion listened in silent astonishment. ‘‘I had pre- 
viously,” says Darwin, ‘tread the ‘Zoonomia’ of my 
grandfather, in which similar views are maintained, but 
without producing any effect upon me. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that the hearing early in life such views 
maintained and praised may have favored my upholding 
them under a different form in my ‘ Origin of Species.’ ” 
While: at Edinburgh, in 1826, the future naturalist read 
two short scientific papers before the University Plinian 
Society. He attended the meetings of the Royal Medical 
Society, of which he was also a member ; but as the sub- 
jects were exclusively medical, he cared little about them. 
The Summer vacations of these two years were spent 
in pedestrian and riding tours, and the Autumns in 
shooting. 

After two sessions in Edinburgh, Dr. Darwin became 
convinced that his son Charles was not in a fair way to 
distinguish Limself as a physician, so he proposed that 
he should become a clergyman. The youth himself had 
no objection to becoming a country clergyman, provided 
he could bring himself to believe in all the dogmas of | 
the Church of England. Accordingly he read with care, 
**Pearson on the Creeds,” and a few other books on 
divinity ; and having, at that period, no doubt whatever 
in the strict and literal truth of every word in the Bible, 
young Darwin easily persuaded himself that the creed 
must be fully accepted. 

“Considering how fiercely I have been attacked by the 
orthodox,” he wrote, half a century afterward, ‘it seems 
lndicrous that I once intended to bea clergyman. Nor 
was this intention and my father’s wish ever formally 
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given up, but died a natural death when, on leaving 
Cambridge, I joined the Beagie as a naturalist. . . . Dur- 
ing the three years which I spent at Cambridge, my time 
was wasted, as far as academical studies were concerned, 
as completely as at Edinburgh and at school. I have 
deeply regretted that I did not proceed far enough, at 
least, to understand something of the great leading prin- 
ciples of mathematics, for men thus endowed seem to 
have an extra sense. But I do not believe that I should 
ever have succeeded beyond a very low grade. With 
respect to classics, I did nothing except attend a few 
compulsory college lectures, and the attendance was 
almost nominal. In my second year I had to work for a 
month or two to pass the Little-Go, which I did easily, 
Again, in my last year, I worked with some earnestness 
for my final degree of B.A., and brushed up my classics, 
together with a little algebra and Euclid, which latter 
gave me much pleasure, as it did at school. In order 
to pass the B.A. examination, it was also necessary to get 
up Paley’s ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ and his ‘ Moral 
Philosophy.’ This was done in a thorough manner, and 
I am convinced that I could have written out the whole 
of the ‘ Evidences’ with perfect correctness, but not, of 
course, in the clear language of Paley. The logic of this 
book, and, as I may add, of his ‘ Natural Theology,’ gave 
me as much delight as did Euclid. The careful study 
of these works, without attempting to learn any part by 
rote, was the only part of the academical course which, as 
I then felt, and as I still believe, was of the least use to 
me in the education of my mind. I did not at that time 
trouble myself about Paley’s premises ; and, taking these 
on trust, I was charmed and convinced by the long line 
of argumentation.” 

Darwin, however, insists that, although there were 
‘*some redeeming features ” in his life at Cambridge, his 
time was sadly wasted there. ‘‘From my passion for 
shooting and for hunting, and, when this failed, for rid- 
ing across country, I got into a sporting set, including 
some dissipated, low-minded young men. We used often 
to dine together in the evening—though these dinners 
often included men of a higher stamp—and we sometimes 
drank too much, with jolly singing and playing at cards 
afterward. I know that I ought to feel ashamed of days 
and evenings thus spent ; but as some of my friends were 
very pleasant, and we were all in the highest spirits, 1 
cannot help looking back to these times with much 
pleasure.” 

He, also, got into a musical sect, and actually acquired 
a taste for music—so much so that, to use his own physio- 
logical description of his sensations, the anthem in King’s 
College Chapel would sometimes ‘‘ cause his backbone to 
shiver.” And yet he was so utterly destitute of ‘an ear,”’ 
that he could not distinguish between harmony and dis- 
cord, nor hum the simplest tune correctly. ‘‘ My musical 
friends soon perceived my state, and sometimes amused 
themselves by making me pass an examination, which 
consisted in ascertaining how many tunes I could recog- 
nize when they were played rather more quickly or 
slowly than usual. ‘God Save the King,’ when thus 
played, was a sore puzzle. There was another man with 
almost as bad an ear as I had, and, strange to say, he 
played a little on the flute. Once I had the triumph of 
beating him in one of our musical examinations.” 

Darwin's passion and persistent pursuit at Cambridge, 
however, was beetle-collecting. He wat indefatigable, 
and secured some very rare species. 

No poet ever felt more delight at seemg his first lines 
in print, than did he at seeing, 1n Stephens’s “‘I)lustra- 
tions of British Insects,” the magic words, -* Captured by 
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C. Darwin, Esq.” He was introduced to entomology by 
his second cousin, W. Darwin Fox, then at Christ’s Col- 
lege, and with whom he became extremely intimate. An- 
other Cambridge friendship which influenced his whole 
career, was that with Professor Henslow, who was versed 
in many branches of science, and kept open house for un- 
dergraduates and older members of the university, who 
had similar tastes. Darwin almost daily took long walks 
with him, so that he came to be known as ‘‘ the man who 
walks with Henslow.” 

After passing his final examination, at the Commence- 
ment of 1831, he was enabled—through the influence of 
Henslow, who had also initiated him into the study of 
geology—to accompany Professor Sedgwick on a tour of 
geological investigation through North Wales. He re- 
turned to Shrewsbury in time for the shooting season ; 
for, as he says, ‘‘ at that time I should have thought my- 
self mad to give up the first days of partridge-shooting 
for geology or any other science.” 

It was on his return home from this tour that young 
Darwin found awaiting him a letter from his friend Hens- 
low, setting forth a proposition upon which the young 
man’s entire career was destined to turn. It was to the 
effect that Captain Fitz-Roy, of the ship Beagle, commis- 
sioned by the Government to survey the southern extrem- 
ity of the South American Continent, was willing to give 
up part of his own cabin to any young man who would 
volunteer to go with him, without pay, as naturalist for the 
voyage ; and Henslow, as it appeared, had the appoint- 
ment, or, at least, recommendation, of this naturalist-coin- 
panion. He promptly offered to present Darwin for the 
place. Darwin was, of course, eager to accept this offer, 


but his father was equally strong in his objection to the 


project. It would be ‘‘ disreputable ” to his after career 
as a clergyman ; it was a ‘‘ wild scheme”; the place must 
have been offered to and refused by others before the 
chance was given to young Darwin ; the young man would 
never settle down to a steady life, after such a voyage ; 
‘*the accommodations on the ship would be most uncom- 
fortable ; it would be again changing his profession, etc. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Darwin wound up his long list of objec- 
tions by saying to his son : ‘‘ If you can find any man of 
common sense who advises you to go, I will give my 
consent.” 

By a happy inspiration the young naturalist thought 
of his maternal uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, of Maer, who 
came gallantly to the rescue, and answered the objections 
categorically, to such good effect that the elder Darwin 
changed his mind, and told Charles he might go, with 
his blessing. The hopeful youth, who had been rather 
extravagant at Cambridge, said, by way of consoling his 
father : 

‘*T shall have to be deuced clever to spend more than 
my allowance while on board the Beagle.” 

‘* But they tell me you are very clever,” answered the 
father, with a smile. 

‘*Next day,” says Darwin, ‘I started for Cambridge 
to see Henslow, and thence to London to see Fitz-Roy, 
and ell was soon arranged. Afterward, on becoming 
very intimate with Fitz-Roy, I heard that I had run a 
very narrow risk of being rejected, on account of the 
shape of my nose! He was an ardent disciple of La- 
vater, and was convinced that he could judge of a man’s 
character by the outline of his features ; and he doubted 
whether any one with my nose could possess sufficient 
energy and determination for the voyage. But I think 
he was afterward well satisfied that my nose had spoken 
falsely.” 

The Beagle was a well-built little vessel, of 235 tons, 
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rigged as a bark, and carrying six guns. She belonged 
to the old class of ten-gun brigs, which were nicknamed 
‘‘ coffins,” from their liability to go down in severe 
weather. Nevertheless, she lived through the five years’ 
work, in the most stormy regions in the world, under Com- 
manders Stokes and Fitz-Roy, without a serious accident. 
‘** Everybody who can judge,” wrote Darwin from Devon- 
port, November 17th, 1831, ‘‘says it is one of the grand- 
est voyages that has almost ever been sent out. Every- 
thing is on a grand scale. Twenty-four chronometers !”’ 
A narrow space at the end of the chart-table, in the 
drawing-cabin, was his only accommodation for working, 
dressing and sleeping ; though he also had the run of 
the captain’s quarters. The hammock was left hanging 
overhead all day, when the sea was rough, that he might 
lie on it with a book in his hand when he could not any 
longer sit at the table. For specimens he had a very 
small cabin under the forecastle. 

The crew of the Beagle consisted of Captain Fitz-Roy, 
‘‘commander snd surveyor”; two lieutenants, one of 
whom (the first-lieutenant) was the late Captain Wick- 
ham, Governor of Queensland ; the present Admiral Sir 
James Sullivan, K. C. B., was the second-lieutenant. Be- 
sides the master and two mates, there were an assistant- 
surveyor, a surgeon, assistant-surgeon, two midshipmen, 
master’s mate, a volunteer (Ist class), purser, carpenter, 
clerk, boatswain, eight marines, thirty-four seamen and 
six boys. Tlie object of the voyage was, briefly, to com- 
plete the survey of Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, com- 
menced under Captain King in 1826 to 1830 ; to survey 
the shores of Chili, Peru, and some islands in the Paci- 
fic ; and, returning by the Indian Archipelago to Eng- 
land, to carry a chain of chronometrical measurements 
round the world. 

The youthful Captain Fitz-Roy (a nephew of the Duke 
of Grafton) was a strict officer and an admirable seaman. 
He made himself thoroughly respected both by officers 
and men. He was a very young commander, being only 
twenty-three or twenty-four years old at the time of the 
Beagle’s setting out in December, 1831. He and Darwin 
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appear to have been pleased with one another from the | 


first ; and the young naturalist formed many warm and | 
lasting friendships on shipboard. He ever afterward 
spoke of the officers as a fine, determined set of men, | 
and éspecially of Wickham, the first -lieutenant, as a 

“glorious fellow.” The latter, being responsible for the 

neatness and general appearance of the ship, strongly 

objected to the “‘ Fly-catcher’s ” littering the decks, and 

spoke of his specimens as “‘ beastly devilment,” adding, 

“If I were skipper, I would soon have you and all your 

mess out of the place.” 

It was on December 27th, 1831, that the Beagle finally 
left Plymouth for her circumnavigation of the world, 
after having been twice driven back by heavy gales. A 
detailed description of the events and work of the voyage | 
has been given to the world in Darwin’s own well-known 
*‘Journal of Researches.” The voyage was, as he says, 
by far the most important event in his life, and deter- 
mined his whole career. He always felt that he owed to 
it the first real training or education of his mind. He 
was led to attend closely to several branches of natural 
history, and thus his powers of observation, always alert, 
were strengthened and improved. ‘‘ The investigation of 
the geology of all the places visited was far more import- | 
ant, as reasoning here comes into play. 
ining a new district, nothing can appear more hopeless 
than the chaos of rocks ; but by recording the stratifica- 
tion and nature of the rocks and fossils at many points, 
always reasoning and predicting what will be found else- 
where, light soon begins to dawn on the district, and the 
structure of the whole becomes more or less intelligible. 
I had brought with me the fir-t volume of Lyell’s ‘ Prin- , 
eiples of Geology,’ which I studied attentively ; and the 


book was of the highest service to me in many ways. The 
very first place which I examined, namely, St. Jago, in | 
the Cape de Verde Islands, showed me clearly the won- 
derful superiority of Lyell’s manner of treating geology, 
compared with that of any other author whose works I 
had with me or ever afterward read. . . . The geology of 


St. Jago is very striking, yet simple: a stream of lava | 
formerly flowed over the bed of the sea, formed of tri- | 
turated recent shells and corals, which it has baked into | 
a hard white rock. Since then the whole island has been 
upheaved.. But the line of white rock revealed to me | 
a new and important fact, namely, that there had been 
afterward subsidence round the craters which had since 
been in action, and had poured forth lava. It then first 
dawned upon me that I might perhaps. write a bdok on 
the geology of the various countries visited, and this 
made me thrill with delight, That was a memorable 
hour to me, and how distinctly I can call to mind the 
low cliff of lava beneath which I rested, with the sun 
glaring hot, a few strange desert plants growing near, and 
with living corals in the tidal pools at my feet. Later in 
the voyage, Fitz-Roy asked me to read some of my Jour- 
nal, and declared it would be worth publishing ; so here 
was a second book in prospect !” 

Besides his geological work, Darwin industriously col- | 
lected animals of all classes, briefly describing and 
roughly dissecting many of the marine ones ; but as he 
was not much of an anatomist, and no artist at all, the | 
mass of MS. which he thus laboriously accumulated was 
practically worthless ; though he acquired some know- 
ledge of the Crustaceans, which served him in after years 
iu his Cirripedia monograph. During some part of each 
day he wrote up his Journal, taking pains to describe 
careful and vividly all that he had seen-—a most excel- 
lent practice. The Journal was also utilized for letters 
home, portions of it being sent to England whenever | 
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opportunity offered. More important than these special 
studies was the habit of energetic industry and con- 
centrated attention to whatever he might be engaged in, 
which the young naturalist acquired on board the Beagle, 
‘** Everything about which I thought or read,” he tells us, 
‘*was made to bear directly upon what I had seen or was 
likely to see; and this habit of mind was continued 
during the five years of the voyage. I feel sure that it 
was this training which has enabled me to do whatever I 
have done in science.” 

The zeal and energy thus developed by Darwin during 
the voyage were the more admirable, from the fact that 
he was, during the whole time, a martyr to seasickness, 
Admiral Lord Stokes, writing of his old friend and ship- 
mate, to the London Times in April, 1883, said: ‘* Per- 
haps no one can better testify to his early and most 
trying labors than myself. We worked together for 
several years at the same table in the poop-cabin of the 
Beagle during her celebrated voyage, he with his micro- 
scope and myself at the charts. It was often a very lively 
end of the little craft, and distressingly so to my old 
friend, who suffered "greatly from sea-sickness. After 
perhaps an hour’s work, he would say to me, ‘Old 
fellow, I must take the horizontal for it,’ that being the 
best relief position from ship motion ; a stretch out on 
one side of the table for some time would enable him to 
resume his labors for a while, when he had again to lie 
down. It was distressing to witness this early sacrifice 
of Mr. Darwin’s health, who ever afterward seriously felt 
the effects of the Beagle’s voyage.” Nevertheless, the 
amount of work that he got through in those years shows 
that he must have been in full vigor the greater part of 
the time; though he had at least one severe illness, in 
South America, when he was received into the house of 
an Englishman, and tended with careful kindness. 

Of course there were disputes and ‘‘ rows” to give a 
somewhat disagreeable spice to life on shipboard. Cap- 
tain Fitz-Roy’s temper, as the genial philosopher him- 
self says, ‘‘ was a most unfortunate one. It was usually 
worst in the early morning, and with his eagle eye he 
could generally detect something amiss about the ship, 
and was then unsparing in his blame. He was very kind 
to me, but was a man very difficult to live with on the 
intimate terms which necessarily followed from our mess- 
ing by ourselves in the same cabin. We had several 
quarrels. For instance, early in the voyage, at Bahia, in 
Brazil, he defended and praised slavery, which I abomi- 
nated, and told me that he had just visited a great slave- 
owner, who had called up many of his slaves and asked 
them whether they were happy, and whether they wished 
to be free, and all answered ‘No.’ I then asked him, 
perhaps with a sneer, whether he thought that the an- 
swer of slaves in the presence of their master was worth 
anything ? This made him excessively angry, and he 
said that as 1 doubted his word, we could not live any 
longer together. I thought that I should have been 
compelled to leave the ship; but as soon as the news 
spread, which it did quickly, as the captain sent for the 
first-lientenant to assuage his anger by abusing me, I 
was deeply gratified by receiving an invitation from all 
the gun-room officers to mess with them. But after a 
few hours Fitz-Roy showed his usual magnanimity by 
sending an officer to me with an apology and a request 
that I would continue to live with him. His character 
was in several respects one of the most noble which I 
have ever known.” 

But there were delights and wonders to more than off- 
set the little désagréments of the voyage. The glories of 
the tropical vegetation rose before Darwin’s imagination 
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through all the after years ; and the sense of sublimity 
which the great deserts of Patagonia and the forest-clad 
mcuntains of Terra del Fuego excited in him left an in- 
delible impression upon his mind. ‘The sight of a 
naked savage in his native land is an event which can 
never be forgotten. Many of my excursions on horse- 
back through wild countries, or in the boats, some of 
which lasted several weeks, were deeply interesting ; 
their discomfort and some degree of danger were at that 
time scarcely a drawback, and none at all afterward. I 
also reflect with high satisfaction on some of my scien- 
tifie work, such as solving the problem of coral islands, 
and making out the geological structure of certain islands 
—for instance, St. Helena. Nor must I pass over the dis- 
covery of the singular relations of the animals and plants 
inhabiting the several islands of the Galapagos Archi- 
pelago, and of all of them to the inhabitants of South 
America,” 

Toward the close of the voyage, Darwin received, at 
Ascension, a letter which thrilled him with pride and 
ambition, causing him to clamber over the mountains 
with a more bounding step than ever, and to make the 
rocks resound under his geological hammer. The letter 
was from his sisters, and told how Sedgwick had called 
upon the elder Darwin, and told him that his son would 
take a place among the leading scientific men. It ap- 
peared that Henslow had printed and read before the 
Philosophical Society of Cambridge some of the private 
letters written to him by the young naturalist, and had 
brought the latter's collection of fossil bones, forwarded 
to him in England, to the attention of paleontologists. 

When Darwin returned to England, in October, 1836, 
his father, who was far from being a believer in phreno- 


logy, exclaimed, upon first seeing him : ‘‘ Why, the shape 
of his head is quite altered !”’ 

During the next two years he worked upon, and fin- 
ished, his ‘‘ Journal of Travels,” read several papers before 
the Geological Society, began preparing the MS. for his 
‘Geological Observations,” and arranged for the publica- 


tion of the ‘* Zoology of the Voyage of the Beagle.” In 
July, 1837, he opened his first notebook for facts in rela- 
tion to the Origin of Species, which he had long medi- 
tated, and ‘‘ never ceased working for the next twenty 
years.” During these two years he read a good deal on 
various subjects, including some metaphysical books ; 
but he found his mind unsuited to the latter study. 
During the voyage of the Beagle, Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ” had been his favorite volume; now, he took de- 
light in the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
could even boast of having read ‘‘ The Excursion” twice 
through. 

In January, 1839, Darwin was married to his cousin, 
Emma Wedgwood. and the young pair began their mar- 
ried life in a small, commonplace London house, No. 12 
Upper Gower Street, whose only redeeming feature was a 
strip of garden in front. Darwin describes, in a letter, 
the ‘‘extreme quietness” of his life here: ‘‘ We have 
given up all parties, for they agree with neither cf us, 
and if one is quiet in London, there is nothing like its 
quietness—there is a grandeur about its smoky fogs, and 
the dull, distant sounds of cabs and coaches. In fact, 
you may perceive I am becoming a thorough - paced 
cockney.” 

At the end of 1839 his eldest child was born, and it was 
then that he began his observations ultimately published 
in the ‘‘ Expression of the Emotions.” His book on this 
subject, and the short paper published in Mind, show 
how closely he observed his child. He seems to have 
been surprised at his own feelings for a young baby, for 


- 


he wrote to his friend Fox, July, 1840): ‘‘ He (i. e., the 
baby) is so charming that I cannot pretend to any mod- 
esty. I defy anybody to flatter us on our baby, for I 
defy any one to say anything in its praise of which we ara 
not fully conscious. . . . I had not the smallest concep- 
tion there was so much in a five-month baby. You will 
perceive by this that I have a fine degree of paternal 
fervor.” 

During these years he worked intermittently at ‘ Coral 
Reefs,” being constantly interrupted by ill health. Thus 
he speaks of “‘recommencing” the subject in February, 
1839, and again in the October of the same year, and once 
more in July, 1841, ‘‘after more than thirteen months’ 
interval.” It was finally sent to the printers in January, 
1842, and the last proof corrected in May. 

In September, 1842, Darwin left London with his 
family, and settled in the quiet, out-of-the-way little Kent- 
ish village of Down, where the remaining forty years of 
his life were spent, where his children were reared, and 
where his life-work was accomplished. His residence, 
which was called Down House, stood a quarter of a mile 
outside of the village. When he took possession, it was 
an unattractive brick building of three stories, covered 
with shabby whitewash and hanging tiles. Eighteen 
acres of land, partly wooded, were sold with tle house, 
which was gradually improved into what visitors of late 
years have described as ‘“ essentially a gentleman’s resi- 
dence.” Writing, in his autobiographical sketch (1876), 
of his life at Down, Darwin says: ‘I was pleased with 
the diversified appearance of vegetation proper to a chalk 
district, and so unlike what I had been accustomed to in 
the Midland counties ; and still more pleased with the 
extreme quietness and rusticity of the place. It is not, 
however, quite so retired a place as a writer in a German 
periodical makes it, who says that my house can be ap- 
proached only by a mule-track ! Few persons can hava 
lived a more retired life than we have done. Besides 
short visits to the houses of relations, and occasionally te 
the seaside or elsewhere, we have gone nowhere. During 
the first part of our residence we went a little into socicty, 
and received a few friends here ; but my health almost 
always suffered from the excitement, violent shivering 
and vomiting attacks being thus brought on. I have 
therefore been compelled for many years to give up all 
dinner-parties ; and this has been somewhat of a depriva- 
tion to me, as such parties always put me into high 
spirits. From the same cause I have been able to invite 
here very few scientific acqueintances. My chief enjoy- 
ment and sole employment throughout life has been 
scientific work; and the excitement from such work 
makes me for the time forget, or drives quite away, my 
daily discomfort. I have therefore nothing to record 
during the rest of my life, except the publication of my 
several books,” 

An abstract of Darwin’s review of his chief works, 
teuich possesses unique interest, may appropriately be 
given here : ‘In the early part of 1844, my observations 
on the voleanic islands visited during the voyage of the 
Beagle were published. In 1845, 1 took much pains in 
correcting a new edition of my ‘Journal of Researches,’ 
which was originally published in 1839 as part of Fitz- 
Roy’s work. The success of this, my first literary child, 
always tickles my vanity more than that of any of my 
other books. Even to this day it sells steadily in Eag- 
land and the United States, and has been translated for 
the second time into German, and into French and othor 
languages. 

‘Tn 1846, my ‘ Geological Observations on South Ame- 
rica’ were published. I record in a little diary, which I 
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have always kept, that my three geological books (‘ Coral 
Reefs ’ included) consumed four and a half years’ steady 
work ; ‘and now it is ten years since my return to Eng- 
land. How much time have I lost by illness ?” 

“In October, 1846, I began to work on ‘ Cirripedia.’ 
Although I was employed during eight years on this 
work, yet I record in my diary that about two years out 
of this time were lost by illness. On this account I went 
in 1848 for some months to Malvern for hydropathic 
treatment, which did me much good, so that on my 
return home I was able to resume work. So much was I 
out of health, that when my dear father died, on Novem- 
ber 13th, 1848, I was unable to attend his funeral or to 
act as one of his executors. 

**My work on the ‘ Cirripedia’ possesses, I think, con- 
siderable value, as, besides describing several new and 


temarkable forms, I made out the homologies of the | 


various parts—I discovered the cementing apparatus, 
though I blundered dreadfully about the cement glands 
—and, lastly, I proved the existence in certain genera of 
minute males complemental to and parasitic on the her- 
maphrodites. This latter discovery has at last been fully 
confirmed. 

**From September, 1854, I devoted my whole time to 


arranging my huge pile of notes, to observing, and to ex- | 


perimenting in relation to the transmutation of species. 
During the voyage of the Beagle I had been deeply im- 


pressed by discovering in the Pampean formation great | 
fossil animals covered with armor like that on the exist- | 


ing armadillos ; secondly, by the manner in which closely 
allied animals replace one another in proceeding south- 
ward over the continent ; and thirdly, by the South Ame- 
rican character of most of the productions of the Gala- 
pagos Archipelago, and more especially by the manner in 
which they differ slightly on each island of the group ; 
none of the islands appearing to be very ancient ina 
geological sense. 

‘Tt was evident that such facts as these, as well as 
many others, could only be explained on the supposition 
that species gradually become modified, and the subject 
haunted me. But it was equally evident that neither the 


action of the surrounding conditions, nor the will of the 
organisms (especially in the case of plants) could account 
for the innumerable cases in which organisms of every 
kind are beautifully adapted to their habits of life—for 
instance, a woodpecker or a tree-frog to climb trees, or a 
seed for dispersal by hooks or plumes. I had always 
been much struck by such adaptations, and until these 
could be explained it seemed to me almost useless to en- 
deavor to prove by indirect evidence that species have 
been modified. 

‘“‘ After my return to England it appeared to me that 
by following the example of Lyell in Geology, and by 
collecting all facts which bore in any way on the varia- 
tion of animals and plants under domestication and 
nature, some light might, perhaps, be thrown on the 
whole subject. My first notebook was opened in July, 
1837. I worked on true Baconian principles, and, with- 
out any theory, collected facts on s wholesale scale, more 
| especially with respect to domesticated productions, by 
printed inquiries, by conversation with skillful breeders 


and gardeners, and by extensive reading. When I see 
the list of books of al’ kinds which I read and abstracted, 
including whole series of journals and transactions, I am 
| surprised at my industry. I soon perceived that selec- 
tion was the keystone of man’s success in making useful 
| races of animals and plants. But how selection could be 
applied to organisms living in a state of nature remained 
for some time a mystery to me. 

‘*In October, 1838—that is, fifteen months after I had 
begun my systematic inquiry—I happened to read for 
amusement ‘Malthus on Population,’ and, being well 
prepared to appreciate the struggle for existence which 
everywhere goes on from long-continued observation of 
the habits of animals and plants, it at once struck me 
that, under these circumstances, favorable variations 
would tend to be preserved, and unfavorable ones to be 
destroyed. The result of this would be the formation of 
new species. Here, then, I had at last got a theory by 
| which to work, but I was so anxious to avoid prejudice, 
| that I determined not for some time to write even the 
| briefest sketch of it. 
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“In June, 1842, I first allowed myself the satisfaction 
of writing a very brief abstract of my theory in pencil in 
thirty-five pages, and this was enlarged during the Sum- 
mer of 1844 into one of two hundred and thirty pages, 
which I had fairly copied out and still possess. 

“But at that time I overlooked one problem of great 
importance, and it is astonishing to me, except on the 
principle of Columbus and his egg, how I could ave 
overlooked it and its solution. This problem is the tend- 
ency in organic beings descended from the same stock to 


diverge in character as they become modified. That they ! 


have diverged greatly is obvious from the manner in 
which species of all kinds can be classed under genera, 
genera under families, families under sub-orders and so 
forth ; and I can remember the very spot i: the road, 
whilst in my carriage, when, to my joy, the solution oc- 
curred to me, and this was long after I had come to 
Down. The solution, as I. believe, is that the modified 
offspring of all dominant and increasing forms tend to 
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our joint productions excited very little attention, and 
the only published notice of them which I can remember 
was by Professor Haughton, of Dublin, whose verdict 
was that all that was new in them was false, and what 
was true was old. This shows how necessary it is that 
any new view should be explained at considerable length 
in order to arouse public attention. 

‘In September, 1858, I set to work, by the strong 
advice of Lyell and Hooker, to prepare a volume on the 
transmutation of species, but was often interrupted by 
ill-health. I abstracted the MS. begun on a much larger 
scale in 1856, and completed the volume on the same 
reduced scale. It cost me thirteen months and te. days’ 
hard labor. It was published under the title of the 
‘Origin of Species,’ in November, 1359. Though con- 
siderably added to and corrected in the later editions, 
it has remained substantially the same book. 

‘*Tt is no doubt the chief work of my life. It was from 
the first highly successful. The first small edition of 


become adapted to many and highly diversified places in | 1,250 copies was scld on the day of publication, and a 


the economy 
of nature. 

‘Early in 
1856 Lyell 
advised me 
to write out 
my views 
pretty fully, 
and I began 
at once to do 
so on @ scale 
three or four 
times as ex- 
tensive as 
that which 
was after- 
ward  fol- 
lowed in my 
‘Origin of 
Species’; yet 
it was only 
an abstract 
of the mate- 
rials which 
I had col- 
lected, and I 
got through 
about half 
the work on this scale. But my plans were overthrown, 
for early in the Summer of 1858 Mr. Wallace, who was 
then in the Malay Archipelago, sent me an essay ‘‘On 
the Tendency of Varieties to Dopart Indefinitely from 
the Original Type”; and this essay contained exactly 
the same theory as mine. Mr. Wallace expressed the 
wish that if I thought well o! his essay, I should send 
it to Lyell for perusal. 

‘‘The circumstances under which I consented, at the 
request of Lyell and Hooker, to allow of an abstract from 
my MS., together with a letter to Asa Gray, dated Sep- 
tember 5th, 1857, to be published at the same time with 


Wallace’s Essay, are given in the ‘Journal of the Pro- | 


ceedings of the Linnean Society,’ 1858, p. 45. I was at 
first very unwilling to consent, as I thought Mr. Wallace 
mizt.t consider my doing so unjustifiable, for I did not 


then know how how generous and noble was his disposi- | 


tion. The extract from my MS. and the letter to Asa 
Gray had neither been intended for publication, and were 
badly written. Mr. Wallace’s Essay, on the other hand, 
was admirably expressed and quite clear. Nevertheless, 
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second edi- 
tion of 3,000 
copies soon 
afterward. 
Sixteen thou- 
sand copies 
have now 
(1876) been 
sold in Eng- 
land; and, 
considering 
how stiff a 
book it is, 
this is a large 
sale. It has 
been  trans- 
lated into 
almost every 
European 
tongue, even 
into such 
languages as 
Spanish, Bo- 
hemian, 
Polish and 
Russian. 

On Janu- 
ary Ist, 1860, 
I began arranging my notes for my work on the ‘ Vari- 
ation of Animals and Plants under Domestication’; but 
it was not published until the beginning of 1868, the 
delay having been caused partly by frequent illnesses, 
one of which lasted seven months, and partly by being 
tempted to publish on other subjects which at the 
time interested me more. 

“On May 15th, 1862, my little book on the ‘ Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchids,’ which cost me ten months’ work, was 
published. Most of the facts had been slowly accumu- 
lated during several previous years. 

‘‘ During the same year I published in the ‘Journal of 
the Linnean Society’ a paper ‘On the Two Forms, or 
Dimorphic Condition of Primula,’ and during the next 
five years, five other papers on dimorphic and trimorphic 
plants. I do not think anything in my scientific life has 
given me so much satisfaction as making cut the meaning 
of the structure of these plants. 

“In the Autumn of 1864 I finished a long paper on 
‘Climbing Plants,” and sent it to the Linnean Society. 
The writing of this paper cost me four months; but I 
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was so unwell when I received the proof-sheets that I 
was forced to leave them very badly and often obscurely 
expressed. The paper was little noticed, but when, in 
1874, it was corrected and published as a separate book, it 
sold well. I was led to take up this subject by reading a 
short paper by Asa Gray, published in 1858. 

“* My ‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domes- 
tication’ was begun, as already stated, in the beginning 
ot 1860, but was not published until the beginning of 
1868. It was a big book, and cost me four years and two 
months’ hard labor. It gives all my observations and an 
immense number of facts collected from various sources, 
about our domestic productions. 


1871. As soon as I had become, in the year 1837 or 1838, 
convinced that species were mutable productions, I could 
not avoid the belief that man must come under the same 
law. Accordingly I collected notes on the subject for my 


own satisfaction, and not for a long time with any inten- | 


tion of publishing. Although in the ‘ Origin of Species’ 
the derivation of any particular species is never discussed, 
yet I thought it best, in order that no honorable man 
should accuse me of concealing my views, to add that by 
the work ‘light would be thrown on the origin of man 
and his history.’ It would have been useless and injuri- 
ous to the success of the hook to have paraded, without 
giving any evidence, my conviction with respect to his 
origin. 

‘But when I found that many naturalists fully ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the evolution of species, it seemed 
to me advisable to work up such notes as I possessed, 
and to publish a special treatise on the origin of man. I 
was the more glad to do so, as it give me an opportunity 
of fully discussing sexual selection—a subject which had 
always greatly interested me. This subject, and that of 
the variation of our domestic productions, together with 


the causes and laws of variation, inheritance, and the in- 
tercrossing of plants, are the sole subjects which I have 
been able to write about in full, so as to use all the ma- 
terials which I have collected. 

**My book on the ‘ Expression of the Emotions in Men | 
and Animals’ was published in the Autumn of 1872. I 
had intended to give only a chapter on the subject in the 
‘Descent of Man,’ but as soon as I began to put my notes 
together, I saw that it would require a separate treatise. 
My first child was born on December 27th, 1839, and I at 
once commenced to make notes on the first dawn of the | 
various expressions which he exhibited, for I felt’ con- | 
vinced, even at this early period, that the most complex | 
and fine shades of expression must all have had a gradual 
and natural origin. 

*‘In the Summer of 1860 I was idling and resting near 
Hartfield, where two species of Drosera abound ; and I 
noticed that numerous insects had been entrapped by the | 
leaves. I carried home some plants, and on giving them | 
insects saw the movements of the tentacles, and this 
made me think it probable that the insects were caught 
for some special purpose. Fortunately a crucial test 
occurred to me, that of placing a large number of leaves 
in various nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous fluids of 
equal density ; and as soon as I found that the former 
alone excited energetic movements, it was obvious that | 
here was a fine new field for investigation. 

‘During subsequent years, whenever I had leisure, I 
pursued my experiments, and my book on ‘ Insectivorous | 
Plants’ was published in July, 1875—that is, sixteen years 
after my first observations. The delay in this case, as 


with all my other books, has been a great advantage 
to me, 
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. “During this Autumn of 1876 I shal! pubiish on the 
‘Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Vegetable 
Kingdom.’ This book will form a complement to that 
on the ‘ Fertilization of Orchids,’ in which I showed how 
perfect were the means for cross-fertilization, and here I 
shall show how important are the results. 

**«The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization’ was pub- 
lished in the Autumn of 1876; and the results there 
arrived at explain, as I believe, the endless and wonder- 
ful contrivances for the transportal of pollen from one 
plant to another of the same species. I now believe, 
however, chiefly from the observations of Hermann Miil- 


| ler, that I ought to have insisted more strongly than I 
“My ‘Descent of Man’ was published in February, | 


did on the many adaptations for self-fertilization. 

**In this same year ‘ The Different Forms of Flowers, 
etc.,’ appeared, and in 1880 a second edition. This 
book consists chiefly of the several papers on _ hete- 
rostyled flowers originally published by the Linnean 
Society, corrected, with much new matter added, together 
with observations on some other cases in which the same 
plant bears two kinds of flowers. 

**In 1879, I had a translation of Dr. Ernst Krause’s 
‘Life of Erasmus Darwin’ published, and I added a 
sketch of his character and habits from material in my 
possession. 

“In 1880 I published, with (my son) Frank’s assist- 
ance, our ‘Power of Movement in Plants.’ This was a 
tough piece of work. The book bears somewhat the same 
relation to my little book on ‘Climbing Plants,’ which 
* Cross-Fertilization ’ did to the ‘ Fertilization of Orchids’; 
for in accordance with the principle of evolution it was im- 
possible to account for climbing plants having been de- 
veloped in so many widely different groups unless all kinds 
of plants possess some slight power of movement of an 
analogous kind. This I proved to be the case; and I was 
further led to a rather wide generalization, viz., that the 
great and important classes of movements, excited by 
light, the attraction of gravity, etc., are all modified 
forms of fundamental movement of circumnutation. It 
has always pleased me to exalt plants in the scale of 
organized beings; and I therefore felt an especial pleas- 
ure in showing how many and what admirably well- 
adapted movements the tip of a root possesses, 

**T have now (May Ist, 1881,) sent to the printers the 
MS. of alittle book on ‘The Formation of Vegetable 
Mold, through the Action of Worms.’ This is a subject 
of but small importance ; and I know not whether it will 
interest any readers, but it has interested me. 

*‘T have now mentioned all the books which I have 
published, and these have been tho milestones in my life, 
so that little remaius to be said. .« am not conscious ot 
any change in my mind durin tho las. thirty years, ex- 
cepting in one point presently to be mentioned ; nor, 
indeed, could any change have been expected unless one 
of general deterioration. I think that I have become a 
little more skillful in guessing right explanations and in 
devising experimental tests, but this may probably bo 
the result of mere practice, and of a larger store of know- 
ledge. I have as much difficulty as ever in expressing 


_ myself clearly and concisely, and this difficulty has caused 


me a very great loss of time, but it has had the compen- 
sating advantage of forcing me to think long and in- 
tently about every sentence, and thus I have been led to 
see errors in reasoning and in my own observations or 
those of others. 

**T have said that in one respect my mind has changed 
during the last twenty or thirty years. Up to the age of 
thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the 
works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
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and Shelley, gave me great pleasure, and, even as a 
schoolboy, I took intense delight in Shakespeare, espe- 
cially in the historical plays. I have also said that for- 
merly picturé. gave me considerable, and music great 
delight. But now for many years I cannot endure to 
read a line of poetry ; I have tried lately to read Shake- 
speare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated 
me. I have, also, almost lost my taste for pictures or 
music. Music generally sets me thinking too energetic- 
ally on what I have been at work on, instead of giving me 
pleasure. I retain some taste for fine scenery, but it does 
not cause me the exquisite delight which it formerly did. 
On the other hand, novels, which are works of the im- 
agination, though not of a very high order, have been for 
years a wonderful relief and pleasure to me, and I often 
bless all novelists. A surprising number have been read 
aloud to me, and I like all if moderately good, and if 
they do not end unhappily—against which a law ought to 
be passed. A novel, according to my taste, does not 
come info the first class unless it contains some person 
whom one can thoroughly love, and if a pretty woman, all 
the better. 

“This curious and lamentable loss of the higher «s- 
thetic tastes is all the odder, as books on history, bio- 


graphies, and travels (independently of any scientific | 


facts which they may contain), and essays on all sorts of 
subjects, interest me as much as ever they did. My mind 
seems to have become a kind of machine for grinding 


general laws out of large collections of facts, but why | 


this should have caused the atrophy of that part of the 
brain alone on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot 
conceive. 
better constituted than mine would not, I suppose, have 


thus suffered ; and if I had to live my life again, I would 
have made a rule to read some poetry and listen to some 
music at least once every week ; for, perhaps, the parts 
of my brain now atrophied would thus have been kept | 


active through use. 
happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, 


the emotional part of our nature. 


little use for my particular line of work. Lastly, I have 
had ample leisure from not having to earn my own bread. 
Even ill-health, though it has annihilated several years of 
my life, has saved me from the distractions of society 
and amusement. 

‘‘Therefore my success as a man of science, whatever 
this may have amounted to, has been determined, as far 
as 1 can judge, by complex and diversified mental quali- 
ties and conditions. Of these, the most important have 
been: the love of science, unbounded patience in long 
reflecting over any subject, industry in observing and 
collecting facts, and a fair share of invention as well as of 
common sense. With such moderate abilities as I pos- 
sess, it is truly surprising that I should have influenced 
to a considerable extent the belief of scientific men on 
some important points.” 

Darwin’s religious views are a matter of exceptional in- 
terest, and undoubtedly have been much misapprehended. 
He was, as we have seen, educated for the Church of 
England ; and he gave up his orthodoxy with great re- 
Juctance. In a letter, written in 1879, he says: ‘‘I may 
state that my judgment often fluctuates. . . In my most 
extreme fluctuations 1 have never been an atheist in the 
sense of denying the existence of God. I think that 
generally (and more and more as I grow older), but not 
always, an agnostic would be the more correct descrip- 
tion of my state of mind.” The law of natural selection 


A man with a mind more highly organized or | 


The loss of these tastes is a loss of | 


seemed to him to destroy the old argument from design 
in nature, on which Paley so largely relies. He did not 
think the universe the result of chance, but the proof of 
its creation by an intelligent mind seemed to him incom- 
plete. He recognized the instinctive belief of mankind 
in the existence of such a being, but says, sadly: ‘‘ With 
me the horrid doubt always arises whether the convic- 
tions of man’s mind, which have been developed from the 
minds of the lower animals, are of any value or at all 
trustworthy.” His final conclusion respecting the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the soul was undoubt- 
edly expressed in a letter to a Dutch student, written in 
1876 : ‘‘ The whole subject is beyond the scope of man’s 
intellect, but man can do his duty.” 

And that Darwin did his duty, as he saw it, with perfect 
fidelity and frankness, who can deny? He gave his life to 
science. He was a wise and affectionate husband and 


| father, and a cordially respected neighbor to the simple 


townspeople with whom he lived during forty years. 
His life was simple and blameless ; his personal example 
was invariably genial, patient, generous and kind. 
Darwin’s life at Down was that of a kind of genial re- 
cluse, a martyr to ill-health, yet ever cheerful and in- 
dustrious. ‘‘He was an early riser,” writes his son, 
Francis Darwin. ‘‘ After breakfasting alone about 7:45, 
he went to work at once, considering the one and one- 
half hour between 8 and 9:30 one of his best working 
times. At 9:30 he came into the drawing-room for his 
letters—rejoicing if the post was a light one, and being 
sometimes much worried if it was not. He would then 
hear any family letters read aloud as he lay on the sofa. 
‘“‘The reading aloud, which also included part of a 
novel, lasted till about half past ten, when he went back 
to work till twelve or a quarter past. By this time he 
considered his day’s work over, and would often say, in 
a satisfied voice, ‘I’ve done a good day’s work.’ He then 
went out of doors whether it was wet or fine ; Polly, his 
white terrier, went with him in fair weather, but in rain 


| she refused, or might be seen hesitating in the veranda, 
and more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling | 


with a mixed expression of disgust and shame at her own 


| want of courage. 
‘“‘ My habits are methodical, and this has been of not a | 


‘* My father’s midday walk generally began by a call at 


.the greenhouse, where he looked at any germinating 


seeds or experimental plants which required a casual ex- 
amination, but he scarcely ever did any serious observ- 
ing at this time. Then he went on for his constitutional 
—either round the ‘Sand- walk,’ or outside his own 
grounds in the immediate neighborhood of the house. 
The ‘Sand-walk’ was a narrow strip of land one and one- 
half acres in extent, with a gravel walk round it. On one 
side of it was a broad old shaw with fair-sized oaks in it, 
which made a sheltered, shady walk ; the other side was 
separated from a neighboring grass field by a low, quick- 
set hedge, over which you could look at what view there 
was, a quiet little valley losing itself in the upland coun- 
try toward the edge of the Westerham hill, with hazel 
coppice and larch wood, the remnants of what was once 
a large wood, stretching away to the Westerham road. I 
have heard my father say that tae charm of this simplo 
little valley helped to make him settle at Down. 

*‘When letters were finished, about three in the after- 
noon, he rested in his bedroom, lying on the sofa and 
smoking a cigarette, and listening to a novel or other 
book not scientific. He only smoked when resting, 
whereas snuff was a stimulant, and was taken during 
working hours. 

“Tt was a sure sign that he was not well when he was 
idle at any times other than his regular resting-hours ; 
for, as long as he remained moderately well, there was no 
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Weekdays and Sun- 


break in the regularity of his life. 
days passed by alike, each with their stated intervals of 


work and rest. It is almost impossible, except for those 
who watched his daily life, to realize how essential to his 
well-being was this regular routine.” 

He was practically debarred from the social intercourse 
which he enjoyed with such zest ; yet he was personally 
acquainted not only with most of his great scientific con- 
temporaries, but also with many literary and other cele- 
brities. Very amusing and characteristic is his mention 


of Carlyle, ‘‘seen by me several times at my brother's 
house, and two or three times at my own house. His talk 
was very racy and interesting, just like his writings, but 
he sometimes went on too long on the same subject. 
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I remember a funny dinner at my brother's, where, 
amongst a few others, were Babbage and Lyell, both of 
whom liked to talk. Carlyle, however, silenced every 
one by haranguing during the whole dinner on the ad- 
vantages of silence. After dinner, Babbage, in his grim- 
mest manner, thanked Carlyle for his very interesting 
lecture on silence.” 

During the last ten years of his life, Darwin’s health 
showed sigos of amendment, rather than of increasing 
decline. In the latter part of 1881, however, he began 
to fail. During February and March, 1882, attacks of 
pain in the region of the heart, with irregularity of the 
pulse, became frequent. A seizure of this sort occurred 
about March 7th, when he was walking alone at a short 
distance from the’ house; 
he got home with difficulty, 
and this was the last time 
that he was able to reach 
his favorite ‘‘ Sand - walk.” 
He suffered from distress- 
ing sensations of exhaustion 
and faintness, and seemed 
to recognize with deep de- 
pression the fact that his 
working days were over. 
He gradually recovered 
from this condition, and 
became more cheerful and 
hopeful, as is shown in the 
following letter to Mr. Hux- 
ley, who was anxious that he 
should have closer medical 
supervision than the exist- 
ing arrangements allowed : 


“Down, March 27th, 1882, 
“My pgEAR Hoxiey: Your 
most kind letter has been a 
real cordial to me. I have felt 
better to-day than for three 
weeks, and have felt as yet no 
pain. Your plan seems an ex- 
cellent one, and I will probably 
act upon it, unless I get very 
much better. Dr. Clark’s kind- 
ness is unbounded to me, but 
he is too busy to come here. 
Once again, accept my cordial 
thanks, my dear old friend. I 
wish to God there were more 
automata* in the world like you. 
** Ever yours, 
“OHARLES DARWIN.” 


During the night of April 
18th, he had a severe attack 
and passed into a faint, from 
which he was brought back 
to consciousness with great 
difficulty. He seemed to 
recognize the approach of 
death, and said: ‘‘I am 
not the least afraid to die.” 
The next day, April 19th, 
1882, the end came. 


* The allusion is to Mr. Hux- 
ley’s address “‘On the Hypothe- 
sis that Animals are Automata, 
and its History,” given at the 
Belfast meeting of the British 
Association in 1874, and repub- 
lished in Science and Culture, 
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Bastu held the child wrapped in his cloak, sheltered 


against his breast, but he was not thinking of her. The 
face of Jetta Ravenel floated before his eyes, the voice of 
Jetta Ravenel filled his ears, as he had heard it on that 
night of his barren quest in a distant city. A foreboding 
of evil was upon him—a brood of strange, nameless fears 
oppressed his heart, like a nightmare. 


‘*Great Heaven !” he cried to the boatman ; ‘‘ how slow | 


we go !” 

“Why. bless you, sir, we are flying !” answered the 
man. ‘*There’s another sail astern—left the wharf a 
little after us—it’s not making halt our speed, sir—look 
for yourself.” 

Hawkstone looked, saw a black speck on the far waves, 
and said: ‘‘It’s rather odd that a boat should be follow- 
ing us at this hour, is 1t not?” 

“Well, yes, it is, sir, when you come to think of it!” 
answered the man. 
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Presently, in the blue distance before them, a beacon 
began to blink, like a star fallen in the sea. Then the 
gray moors and headlands of the Tempest sprang into 
view out of the tumbled water. The boat glided up to 
the tamiliar landing-place. Hawkstone stepped ashore 
with his child, and dismissing the Whithaven boatman, 
turned to mount the slope under the russet-tinted trees. 

As he did so Joe Derby came sneaking down the path 
with a guilty air. He stopped at sight of Hawkstone, 


| and being somewhat defective of vision, called in an un- 


certain voice : 

‘*Halloo! Is that you, Mr. Vincent ?” 

‘*Mr. Vincent, indeed !” thundered Hawkstone. ‘Are 
you expecting that villain here? Stand, Joe Derby, and 
give an account of yourself!” 

But Joe was scarcely the man to “stand” under such 
circumstances. Every individual hair on his head arose 
in terror. His master was the last person on earth that 
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he now desired to encounter. He took to his heels, like | 
the discreet person that he was, and promptly vanished 
into the shadows of night. 

“‘Hang the fellow!’ muttered Hawkstone, and he 
snatched up his sleepy little daughter and hurried with 
her toward the Hall. She nestled against him, and said, 
drowsily: 

**Cousin Vincent was in that house to-night with the 
lady, papa.” 

“Ah !” said Hawkstone. 

**Yes ; he was hiding behind the door !” 

The ancient Hall stood dark and frowning in the moon- 
light as he approached it. Not @ light was visible—not 
even the bark of a dog greeted the return of the island 
lord. Hawkstone strode into the porch, lifted the brass 
knocker, and sent an impatient summons into the far re- 
cesses of the house. 

After some delay the door opened, and the frightened 
face of Sarah looked through. 

*‘QOh, sir!” screamed the girl, at sight of Hawkstone 
and the child, ‘‘ you have come back !—you have brought 
Miss Bee! Lord he praised, sir! and Lord help you, 
too, I say !” 

He pushed by her into the hall, looking around him 
sharply, anxiously. 

“What ails you, girl? Have you lost your wits? | 
Where is Mrs. Otway ? Where is Miss Ravenel? Call 
both immediately.” 

Sarah fell back a step, and flung her apron over her 
face. 

‘Mrs. Otway, sir, is laid up with a broken ankle,” she | 
sobbed ; ‘‘and Miss Ravenei—oh, Miss Ravenel is not 
here, sir—she'll never be here again! She’s gone and 
married—oh, sir, it's God's truth! She’s married Vin- 
cent Hawkstone !” 

He dropped little Bee, and stood staring at the girl as 
though she had been the Gorgon's head. 

“The night after you left,” continued Sarah, ‘he 
came to the island and brought her brother with him ; 
and oh, it’s dreadful doings we’ve had here ever since, 
sir! She married Mr. Vincent in the drawing-room there | 
—he got a clergyman from Whithaven, and I stood in the 
door and saw the ceremony with my own eyes. And 
then she ran away, unbeknown to any of us, and wo 
haven't set eyes on her from that hour to this. You've | 
come back none too soon, sir—we are all in fear of our 
lives from Mr. Vin We 

She saw him stand one moment, tall, terrible-~—-more 
like an image in stone than a living man. He did not 
utter a sound. Motion, breath, life itself seemed sud- 
denly stricken from him. Then, while Sarah was yet 
speaking—he reeled, and went down like a log to the 
floor of the hall. 

The girl's shrieks, combined with little Bee's, instantly 
brought every soul in the house to the spot. 

‘* He’s fainted !" gasped Sarah. ‘‘ Who'd have thought | 
it of such a strong man! I broke the news too sud- 
denly.” 

Mrs. Otway, creeping on hands and knees to the side 
of her prostrate master, looked breathlessly into his 
rigid face—put one trembling hand on his heart. 

‘**God have mercy on us!’ she cried ; ‘‘ it is not a faint 
—it is death !” 

A stealthy step sounded in the porch—a hand can- 
tiously pushed back the main door. 

Vincent Hawkstone peered into the hall — Vincent | 
Hawkstone, who had followed his cousin’s boat all the 
way from Whithaven. 

“ What's the rumpus here ?” he asked, hoarsely. 


| him, 
| man !” 


**Oh, he’s dead !’’ screamed Sarah, beside herself with 
fright. ‘‘ Mr. Basil is dead !” 

With a smothered exclamation, Vincent sprang into 
the midst of the terrified group. For a moment, indeed, 
he shrank and trembled ; then he gathered courage, and, 
bending over the fallen man, examined him closely. 
When he lifted himself again, his wild face was all aglow 
with sudden, evil triumph. 

** Yes!” he cried ; “it is, doubtless, heart-disease—of 
the latent, unsuspected kind. Prince Lucifer is, indeed, 
dead, and Iam now the master of Tempest Island !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BAD TIDINGS. 

From Tempest Hall, where she had left Vincent Hawk- 
stone securely bound on the floor of the library, Peg 
Patton, with the stride of a victor, started back to the 
Inlet House. 

At the landing-place she found Sampson ready to hoist 
sail for Whithaven. 

‘*Remember, Sampson !” said Peg ; ‘‘ either you find 
Hawkstone, or you telegraph this whole business to 
Help of some sort we must surely have by sunset, 


ha 


** And help I'll bring you, or my name’s not Sampson,” 
answered the old boatman, cheerfully. 

With that he went dancing off across the blue water. 
Peg stood and watched the catboat for a space, then hur- 


| ried away over the dunes. 


Before she had reached the entrance to the Inlet, a 


| black cloud, with edges of livid purple, arose suddenly 
| and overspread the sun. 
| rain swooped down upon the island, and sent the sea fly- 
| ing before it in foam-crests mountain high. 


A terrific squall of wind and 


Peg was 
glad to take refuge in the lee of the ‘“‘Old Woman,” 


| where she waited while the rending, roaring tempest 


darkened the earth, and shook the tawny woods, ani 
filled her stout heart with mortal fear for the safety of 
the catboat. 

In vain her hawk-eyes searched the watery distance. 


| Wild, swirling foam, a blur of blinding rain, shut out the 


view. Well, Sampson was a good sailor—the best on the 
island. He could be trusted to manage a boat anywhere. 
With this comforting reflection, Peg trudged on into the 
woods, in happy ignorance that the catboat had even 
then capsized in the gale and the old boatman Sampson 
would never again bear tidings, evil or good, from Tem- 
pest Island to the mainland. 

By the time Peg reached her own door the brief tem- 
pest was subsiding. 

She told Jetta Ravenel all that had transpired at the 
Hall, and that a messenger had been sent to bring aid 
from the mainland. 

‘**T’ve fixed matters with Vincent Hawkstone,” she said, 
grimly. ‘‘He’ll not be likely to do any more mischief 
before the master comes.” 

Jetta Ravenel looked up with an unspeakable dread in 
her great dark eyes. f 

**And when he comes,” she shuddered, ‘‘I must see 
him—I must stand face to face with him—God pity 
me !” 

Peg answered nothing. She was more troubled at 
heart than sheared to confess. She went about, intent 


| upon the comfort of her guest, but keeping a sharp look- 


out on the approaches to the house. 

As the afternoon shadows began to lengthen, a boat 
glided into the creek, and two men brought to the 
threshold a wooden box, which was carried straightway 
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down the passage to the room where Hawkstone’s dead 
mother lay. 

In the box was a plain casket, covered with black 
cloth, and in this, Peg, with gentle, reverent hands, laid 
the frail, white body. ; 

‘‘Now she is ready for her grave,’ said the brown 
woman to Jetta Ravenel. ‘‘If Sampson does his errand 
aright, we will bury her to-night. 
here, and her son will read the service over her.” 

Twilight gathered. The woods about the creek were 
growing dark, when some one came running up the 


forest path, and burst, pale and frightened, into the | 


Inlet House. It was Sarah. 

** Mrs. Otway sent me to tell you,” she gasped, ‘‘ Samp- 
son’s drowned! His boat has drifted in empty. And, 
oh, dear ! oh, dear ! Joe Derby—drat him !—went and cut 
Mr. Vincent’s ropes, and let him loose, and now we’re 
worse off than before, for what did young upstart do but 
go out with that dreadful Joe and smash all the island 
boats but one, and that he took and started for Whit- 
haven—to keep master from coming back to us, we think ! 
He left Joe in charge of Tempest Hall, and you should 
see how the traitor is going on—ordering us all right and 
left, and not letting a soul leave the house. I've been 
watching a long time to get this chance to slip away to 
you,” 

Then the girl flew to Jetta Ravenel, and kissed her 
hands, and broke into lamentation over the dark days 
which had fallen on Tempest Island. 

Peg stood scowling ominously. 

“Joe Derby let him loose, did he ?” she muttered, ‘I 
wish T had my hand on Joe’s windpipe! He wouldn't 
play the traitor again ina hurry! Well, go back to Mrs. 
Otway, Sarah, and tell her not to worry about us ; I’ve 
arms in the house, and powder and shot, and I'll be 
bound I can take care of Miss Ravenel for a while!” 

Sarah went, and Peg Patton closed her shutters, bolted 
aud barred her strong door, heaped her hearth high with 
driftwood, lighted her cob-pipe, and sat down with Jetta 
Ravenel to watch. 

Hour after hour went by. Midnight was at band. 
Jetta’s shining head had fallen against the jamb of the 
fireplace, her eyelids were growing heavy, when sud- 
denly a strange sound came echoing down through the 
woods to the lonesome creek, and into the room where 
the two women kept dreary vigil. It was the tolling of a 
bell ! 

Peg’s pipe dropped from her mouth. 
listened. 

Separate, slow, solemn— stroke followed stroke with 
heavy insistence. 

‘Heaven above !”’ cried the brown woman ; ‘‘ that’s the 
bell of the church! It never tolls but for some disaster 
to the Hawkstones !” 

Jetta sprang up, with her hand on her heart. 

‘* Disaster to the Hawkstones !”’ she echoed, with whit- 
ening lips, and she ran and opened the nearest shutter. 

The moonlight poured through in a pale flood, and 
that sinister knelling came with it, londer than before. 


Something dreadful had occurred at Tempest Hall, but 
whal? 


She started and 


‘*Come ‘away from the window, miss,” entreated Peg. 
“You must not stand there. Some one outside may see 
you,” and she drew Jetta hastily back. ‘‘Hark! I hear 
a step Y 

There was a sound of hurrying feet in the dead leaves ; 
then a voice cried at the barred door : 

‘Open: Oh, Peg Patton, do open, for the love of 
God!’ 


I have a prayer-book | 


“Tt’s Sarah again !” said Peg, and she drew back bolt 
and bar, and lo! the faithful nursemaid sprang into the 
room, with little Bee Hawkstone clasped tight in her 
arms. 

Sarah was wild and white with terror. 

**You’ve killed him, miss !’’ she said to Jetta Ravenel. 
‘“‘He came back from Whithaven, bringing Miss Bec, 
and when I told him you had married Vincent Hawl:- 
stone, he dropped dead inside his own door! 
hear that bell ? 
a-tolling ! 


Do you 
It’s for him—it’s for Mr. Basil that it’s 
He’s dead, and Vincent Hawkstone is master 
now of Tempest Island, as he always swore he’d be !” 

With a scream of mingled grief and joy, Bee threw 
herself into Jetta Ravenel’s open arms. 

Peg seized Sarah, and shaking her vigorously, cried : 

‘What mad thing are you saying? Compose your- 
self, girl! Strong men, like Basil Hawkstone, are nc3 
killed by bad news of any sort—even the unexpected mar- 
riage of a sweetheart! Tell your story straight, Sarah— 
tell it straight.” 

‘“°Twas the shock of her marriage that snuffed him 
out like a candle !” persisted Sarah, wringing her hands. 
‘*A doctor from the mainland happened to be at Harris’s 
cottage. He examined master, and said ‘ ’twas heart- 
disease fast enough, aggravated by a wiolent mental 
shock, or something like that.’” 

“_ “No Hawkstone ever died of heart-disease,” declared 
Peg, sternly ; ‘‘ it’s a lie!” 

“‘T saw him die!” groaned Sarah ; ‘‘I saw him laid 
out cold and stiff in the library—that's no lie, more’s 
the pity! Mrs. Otway told me to take little Bee, and 
bring her to you—told me to ask you to hide the child, 
for the love of God! Her life isn't safe at Tempest Hall, 
now that Mr. Vincent is in possession. There's no tell- 
ing what he may do, and nobody's left to protect tho 
poor little thing.” 

‘“*T'll take care of her,” said Peg, decisively ; ‘‘ you did 
well to fetch her to the Inlet.” 

‘‘Let me stay, too!” prayed Sarah ; ‘‘ you see I don't 
dare to go back after what I've done—he'll kill me as 
quick as not. Oh, what’s to become of any of us, with 
Mr. Basil dead ?” 

‘*That’s what I'd like to know,” said Peg, thought- 
fully. ‘‘Stay with us, girl, if you like—the house is 
large enough. But we must prepare for trouble. Vin- 
cent Hawkstone will burn. the roof over our heads, 
maybe—he has promised as much.” 

In blank horror Jetta Ravenel stood staring at her 
two companions. Frightened by the look on her face, 
Peg rushed to her and cried out, sharply: 

“Hold up, miss! It never could have been your 
marriage that killed him—I don't believe it !—I don't 
believe it!” And she tried to sustain the girl in her own 
powerful arms. 

Jetta Ravenel uttered a shriek so full of heart-break 
that it might have stirred even the pale corpse in the 
room beyond. 

‘*Dead! Oh, Basil, my love, my love! Dead!” 

She slipped from Peg’s hold down to the floor, with 
poor Bee in her arms. And the two women, awed by 
the presence of a grief which they could not measure, 
drew instinctively back, and left her, motionless, voices 
less there, with her white face prone in the dust. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
THE NEW MASTER. 


In the library at Tempest Hall lay the island lord—he 
who had been called Prince Lucifer—stricken suddenly 
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and mysteriously, like a strong tree by a thunderbolt, 
indifferent now to 


“Hand of man or kiss of woman.” 


Scurecely had the sheet been drawn over his still, pale 
Vincent Hawkstone appeared before the 
weeping household servants, his handsome, wicked eyes 
blazing with excitement, his joy disguised by no attempt 
at propriety. 

‘*My day has come!” he cried. ‘ Prince Lucifer is 
dead, and Iam sovereign here. As soon as the burial is 
over I mean to discharge you all.” 

Mrs. Otway answered with dignity from the chair where 
she sat helpless. 

“T am sure that few of the old family servants, sir, 
will wish to remain in your employ.” 

He flashed a glance over the group, and noticed at 
ence the absence of Sarah and little Bee. 

‘Where is that nursegirl ?” he demanded ; and then, 
sharply, suspiciously: ‘‘ Where is Beatrice Hawkstone ?” 

**T would rather not tell you,” said Mrs. Otway. ‘It 
is best you should not know.” 

‘** What !” he cried, ina passion. ‘‘ You have dared to 
send the child away—dared to assume control of her, 
without my knowledge? You thought I might be 
tempted to kill her, maybe ?” 

‘*You are no fit guardian for Miss Bee,” answered the 
old housekeeper, resolutely. ‘‘She begged to go—she 
was afraid of you. Basil Hawkstone’s daughter has 
rights on this island that you ought to respect, sir.” 

‘“‘ Plague take you for an impudent meddler! J only 
have rights on this island—the circus-rider’s cripple has 
none!” He let fall an oath. ‘Fortunately I know 
where she has sought shelter. Here, Joe Derby !’—Joe 
advanced reluctantly from the shadow of a door—‘‘ go 
down to Peg Patton’s Inlet House and bring back the 
girl Sarah and Beatrice Hawkstone !” 

With an inward groan Joe departed on his most un- 
welcome mission. Basil Hawkstone’s death had quite 
upset the man. He was awed and frightened by the 
sudden visitation. His conscience pricked him sorely, 
too. And now, the thought of approaching Peg Patton, 
after his treachery of the morning, made the blood run 
cold in his veins. 

All the way across the dunes Prince Lucifer’s ghost 
seemed pursuing him. Again and again he looked 
wildly over his shoulder, expecting to see something 
supernatural there. The moan of the tide, the shadows 
made by the clouds racing across the moon, even the 
rustling of the dry salt grass, set him trembling with 
terror. Goaded forward, however, by a wholesome fear 
of Vincent Hawkstone, he entered the wood. As he 
tramped along under the trees, wondering how he was 
to face Peg, the solid earth suddenly gave way beneath 
his feet. His heels flew up and his head down, and Joe 
found himself sprawling in a deep hole, to which his 
own dimensions fitted with appalling correctness. 

Tt was an open grave. 

He gave a yell that made the forest ring, and pierced 
even to the living-room of the Inlet House. 

**Peg ! Peg! By the great horn spoon, she’s dug it for 
me !—she’s going to bury me alive, the old witch! Help 
me out !” as the loose dirt rattled into his eyes and ears. 
“T’m nowise fit for the grave as yet—I haven't repented 
of my sins !” 

«Then you'd better be about it !” thundered a voice, 
and he lifted his dirt-dimmed eyes and recognized Peg 
herself standing on the brink above him with vengeance 
written on her dark, frowning face. ‘‘ Joe Derby, what 


face, when 
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made you go for to tempt Providence by showing your- 
self at this creek to-night ?” 

‘** Lor’, I didn’t come of my own accord,” faltered Joe. 
‘* Mr. Vincent sent me to bring back Sarah and the little 


| girl.” 


He got upon his feet and scrambled out of the grave. 

**Now, Peg, old lass,” he began, in an apologetic tone, 
“don’t you glare at me in that rampageous way, seeing 
there’s no call! All I want is them young folks. Too 
many of the household seems bent on flying to you at 
present. Nat’rally, Mr. Vincent objects. He’s bound to 
have some of ’em back. Now hold on, my beauty! By 
my soul, I had to cut his ropes this morning——” 

Without a word she dashed at him, like Nemesis, 
daughter of Nox. He left his sentence unfinished, and 
took to his heels. Before he had gone a half-dozen rods, 


she had him by the nape of ‘the neck. 

“You want little Bee, do you ?” she hissed. ‘“‘ And you 
have the hardihood to come to the Inlet for her? Ho! 
ho! you're hand and glove with that scoundrel Vincent — 
he sends you on errands to me, eh ?” 

For a few moments the firmament seemed falling on 
He was thumped and beaten with 


Mr. Derby's head. 
merciless vigor. 

Down he went on his knees to the terrible Amazon, 
whimpering, abjectly : 

**Lor’, lor’, you be a curious female and no mistake, 
Peg! Hope I may die if I ever go contrariwise to you 
again. I tell you I didn’t want to cut his ropes, but he 
made me! Easy now! Don’t go a-bringing down my 
gray hairs in sorrer to any more open sepulchres. I didn’t 
know you was a-turning this place into a graveyard, old 
girl. Let me off, and deuce take me if ever I come a-nigh 
you again !” 

In answer, Nemesis whirled him to his feet and pitched 
him straight into the muddy, ice-cold creek. 

“Tf you can swim, you're all right !”-she cried, deri- 
sively ; ‘‘if you can’t, you must drown.” : ’ 

Then she turned and walked away through the wood. 

Unfortunatcly, Mr. Derby could not swim. He strug- 
gled and gasped, neck-deep in mud and water, roaring 
vainly for the dark Amazon to return and help him. To 
his great relief, he found the tide was ebbing out of the 
creek, and the overhanging bough of a tree offered him 
support. He dragged himself to dry land at last, and in 
a pitiable plight sneaked home to his own cottage, 
changed his clothes, and went up to the Hall to report 
his mishaps to the new master. 

He found Vincent Hawkstone seated by the drawing- 
room fire, moodily emptying a bottle of wine. He 
laughed unpleasantly when he heard Joe’s story. 

“In the morning, I'll visit that she-fox’s den myself,” 
he said, dryly, ‘‘and see what J can unearth there. Now 
I want your help in another matter, Derby. Basil Hawk- 
stone probably died intestate—heart-disease daesn’t wait 
for men to arrange money matters—but search must be 
made at once for a possible will. Come with me to the 
library—we shall have to intrude there for a space, for if 
he has left a will, it will be found, of course, among his 
private papers.” 

They took up a lamp and crossed the hall to the room 
where lay the dead island lord, his grand, imposing 
shape mournfully outlined beneath a sheet. 

At the sight Vincent made an uncertain step backward 
and changed color. 

What were the thoughts of his heart at that moment ? 
How did he feel, standing there in that dimly lighted 
room, staring down at the dead? How does the mur- 
derer ever feel in the mute, accusing presence of the 
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Vincent Hawkstone knew only too well that 
He shook with 


murdered ? 
no heart-disease had killed his cousin. 
sudden, guilty fear. 

‘Great God! How tall he is!” he muttered, using 
the words of Henry III. when he beheld the slain Guise. 
‘And how terrible he looks, Derby !” 

“Oh, lor’, sir, you haven't seen him,” answered Derby, 
reassurinyly. ‘* His face is as calm as a May morning— 
uot a bit terrible— seems exactly as though he was 
asleep. Just take a glance, sir,” and he moved signifi- 
cantly toward the sheeted shape. 

‘*"f you dare to uncover him I'll knock you on the 
lead !" cried Vincent. ‘‘ Here, hold the lamp and let me 
look through these drawers and cabinets. He had a 
great deal of money to leave to somebody—it’s a -pity 
that lame brat should have it all.” 

Derby held the lamp while his new master opened an 
old Venetian cabinet full of odd little drawers—forcibly 
breaking such as he found locked, and scattering their 
contents over the floor. It was a continuation of that 
work of the morning which Peg Patton had interrupted ; 
but, search as he would, Vincent could find no will. 

Prince Lucifer’s body had been placed near the old 
window scratched with the names of Rochambeau’s offi- 
cers. No one had thought to draw the curtain, and the 
Autumn moonlight slanted weirdly in upon the ancient 
wainscot and across the rigid figure of the island lord, 
who could utter no protest now—no accusation, in the 
presence of his traitorous kinsman. 

Presently a slight noise at this same window attracted 
the attention of Joe Derby. He turned, then gave a 
bellow of fright, and dropped the lamp from his para- 
lyzed hand. 

** Look, sir! for God’s sake, look !” he cried, and Vin- 
cent Hawkstone looked, and saw, flattened against the 
glass of the window, and staring in upon him with stony 
eyes, a human face, as white as the cloth over Prince 
Lucifer—an awful, rigid, ghastly face, set in wild, wind- 
blown hair. 

Joe rushed blindly for the door ; his master followed. 
They tumbled into the hall together. There they stood, 
and stared at each other, and which was the paler no 
man could have told. 

“'T was a ghost, sir!” said Joe Derby, with chat- 
tering teeth. 

Vincent looked ashamed. 

“Stuff! Go back, you fool, and pick up the papers, 
and bring out the lamp.” He gave him a kick to hasten 
lis movements. ‘‘I promise you I shall be a severe 
master, Derby—far harder than Prince Lucifer ever was ! 
No doubt the whole island will wish him back from his 
rave before a week is over ; but ”’— with a laugh —‘“‘ you 
may be sure he will not come! Now step outside and 
see who’s prowling about the house at thi§ hour—and 
if you find the ghost, bring it to me.”’ 

Joe went outside, but not to look for ghosts. 
shins ached with Vincent's vigorous kick. 
jected —disgusted. 

“Tl do more of his errands!” he muttered. ‘ My 
stomach’s just turned agin him to-night! By the great 
horn spoon, he was more frightened than I, or he’d have 
scen ‘twas Miss Ravenel peering into the window to catch 
a glimpse of her dead sweetheart. She must have felt 
powerful bad to take such a risk—poor lass! J knew 
her, if he didn’t, but I wasn’t 9-going to tell.” And Joe 
siinffled drearily off to his own cottage. 

As for Vincent Hawkstone, )iis desire to 
eousin’s will had suddenly cooled. 
m* inight. 


His 


He was de- 


find his 
It was now past 
Tie mounted the shallow stair to the cedar 
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chamber, and threw himself down upon the four-posted 
bed. 

Like one raked up in red-hot embers, he tossed from 
side to side for a while, then sank into an uneasy 
slumber. 

Presently the wan figure of the long-dead Philip Hawk- 
stone, slain in that very room, appeared at the foot of the 
couch, and spoke to him in the darkness and silence: 

*‘Have you killed and taken possession ?” he said. 

Vincent’s tongue clove to the roof of bis mouth. He 
answered nothing. 

** You will never be master here,” continued the dead 
Philip, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Remember, not you, but Basil 
Hawkstone’s sous will inherit after him!” Then the 
shape dissolved in thin air, and was gone. 

Vincent started wildly up. He had been dreaming, of 
course, but the four walls of the cedar chamber seemed 
ringing still with the ill-omened words. 

‘*It is this cursed room !” he muttered ; ‘‘ nothing but 
evil can haunt the sleeper here! Basil Hawkstone is 
dead, and sons he has none, and I am master already of 
Tempest Island !” 

Dawn was now breaking over the unquiet sea. He 
went down to the stables, ordered a groom to saddle a 
horse, and galloped off across the dunes to Peg Patton's 
Inlet House. 

Once in the woods, he looked curiously around for the 
open grave into which Joe Derby had fallen on the pre- 
ceding night. He found it, but it was no longer open. 
Some hand had filled it up, and neatly rounded off a 
mound, on which a great heap of pretty, parti-colored 
sea-shells glistened in the early light. 

*‘Looks as though there had been a burial here !" 
muttered Vincent. 

He rode up to Peg’s door, and pounded on it with the 
butt-end of his whip. 

‘*What d'ye want ?” demanded the voice of Peg, from 
within. 

‘** My wife !” answered Vincent. 

A chain rattled. The door swung back a few inches, 
and in the aperture stood Peg, grim as fate, holding in 
one hand a double-barreled shotgun. 

‘*Turn about, Vincent Hawkstone,” she said, sternly, 
‘‘and ride back to Tempest Hall, for you'll never get 
Jetta Ravenel, so long as I can stand between you.” 

**T demand my wife !” shouted Vincent ; ‘‘ the girl that 
I have lawfully married % 

**Unlawfully, you scoundrel !_ by the meanest fraud !” 

‘*She is here, and I will have her, or batter your house 
down about your ears, Peg! I am lord of this island 
now, and everything upon it—Prince Lucifer can no 
longer help or avenge her.” 

**Don’t be so sure of that ! 
well as the living. 
cost !”’ 

He shuddered involuntarily, then glared down at her 
from the saddle in a transport of rage. 

**T demand not only my wife, but Beatrice Hawkstone, 
of whom I am now the natural guardian, being her 
nearest of kin. My cousin’s burial will take place to- 
morrow—the child must attend. What do you mean 
by hiding her here? Bring her out at once!” 

**T’d sooner throw her into the creek !’ answered Peg, 
dryly. ‘‘Hurry Basil Hawkstone into his grave, and 
seize his possessions, but his daughter you will not 
have ; for, by the Lord, I have served the race of Hawk- 
stone too long and well, to turn traitor to the last and 
weakest of them in an hour like this.” 

He swung himself out of the saddle, 
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‘Open that door!” he roared. ‘“‘Do you think I will | gun and sent a shot flying straight through the crown of 
I’m coming in there | his hat. 


accept you as a go-between, hag ? 
to see the child, and to have speech with my wife.” 

Peg cocked her gun. 

**T’ll send you to find Prince Lucifer the moment your 
foot touches the threshold !” she cried. 

A slim hand drew the brown woman gently to one side. 
Jetta Ravenel slipped suddenly into Peg’s place, and 
looked out through the opening at the wild young scamp 
who claimed her as his wife. 

His voice died in his throat—he stared at her blankly. 
Prince Lucifer, dead at Tempest Hall, had no whiter 
face! The lightning-stroke of an awful grief had 
quenched all hope, all joy, in the great tearless eyes, 
and put strange, stony lines about the soft young lips. 
It was a changed, unrecognizable Jetta who stood there 
with the dignity of a supreme sorrow upon her, her pale 
face shining starlike in its cloud of raven hair—looking 
out on Vincent as though she saw him not. 

‘‘Great God! Jetta!” he gasped; and then, with a 
burst of passion : “I see! You have been mourning for 
Basil—you are heart-broken at his sudden taking-off— 
—you are now sorry,” perhaps, that you ever refused to 
marry him ?” 

‘*Yes !” she answered, in a hard, cold voice ; ‘‘ from my 
soul, I am sorry !” 

** Well, a dead rival need trouble no man ! Come to me, 
Jetta !—come, and be lady of Tempest Hall. No woman 
was ever loved as you shall be loved—set your foot on 
my neck, if you like—do with me as you will—I am 
hopelessly in your power—even my sins have been com- 
mitted for your sake. Ihave periled my very soul for 
you. Are you a woman, Jetta Ravenel, and have you no 
pity for me ?—do you not see that you are driving me 
mad ?” 

He was gazing at her wonderful whits beanty with de- 
vouring eyes. An agony of yearning appeared in his 
handsome, reckless face. He had done all manner of 
evil, in the hope of gaining possession of her, and as yet 
it had availed nothing—she was further away from him 
than ever. : 

‘Come, Jetta !” he urged, tenderly ; ‘‘and bring little 
Bee with you. Every foot of this island is mine—every 
house upon it. I can force an_entrance here at any mo- 
ment—do not goad me to do things which I might here- 
after regret—which you, perhaps, would never forgive. 
You cannot escape me—you cannot leave the island, for 
I have taken possession of every boat upon it, even to the 
one belonging to Peg, which, I dare say, she has already 
missed from the creek. Come back to Tempest Hall! 
What is my inheritance—what is life itself without you ? 
Jetta, my darling, come !” 

He held out his impassioned arms to her. 
at him in stony horror. 

‘*T deny you to your faee !’ she answered. ‘‘Iam not 
your wife. Never, on this side of the grave, shall you 
have either Basil Hawkstone’s daughter or the woman 
that Basil Hawkstone loved. When you lay him in the 
grave to-morrow, remember this : my heart will be there 
with him—you will bury with him all that is vital of me 
—youth, hope, happiness, love! In spite of your efforts 
to prevent it, I shall soon be able to leave this island, 
Vincent Hawkstone, and place Bee in the care of friends. 
Do not come near me again—do not dare to ‘claim me 
again, for never will I consent to see or speak to you 
more.” 

She vanished from the opening in the door, and Peg 
Patton stepped into her place. As Vincent stood grasp- 
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ing the bridle of his horse, the brown woman raised her ! dreadful news. 
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‘*That’s my warning to you, sir—heed it!” she said, 
grimly ; then the door banged, a chain rattled, and Peg’s 
fortress was again closed and silent. 

Vincent looked at the hole in his hat, and though he 
was in a towering passion, he threw himself into the 
saddle again, and beat a retreat down the path by the 
creek. Prince Lucifer dead was already taking bitter 
vengeance on his successor. 

‘* Let me get him into his grave as quickly as may be,” 
muttered Vincent, ‘‘and after that I will see what can be 
done with this Peg Patton and her protégées.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN THE TOMB. 

Ix mist and storm dawned Basil Hawkstone’s burial- 
day. 

The brown leaves lay in sodden heaps at Peg Patton's 
barred door—a vail of fog hid woods and rainy creek. 
Inside the house little Beo.and Jetta Ravenel sat by 
Peg’s fire, one weeping in childish abandon, the other 
tearless as stone. 

“‘In some way, by some means, I must leave the island 
to-night,’ said Miss Ravenel to Peg, ‘‘and take Sarah 
and the child with me.” ‘ 

**T can row you over to Whithaven myself,” answered 
Peg; ‘‘that is, if I can find a boat. What will you do 
when you get to the mainland, miss ?” ‘ 

‘*Go first to Basil Hawkstone’s lawyer and lay Bee’s 
case before him, and demand justice and protection for 
the child.” 

‘Right. In Vincent’s hands her life is not worth a 
rush. He wants her share of the Hawkstone fortune as 
well as his own.” 

“Then,” mused Jetta, drearily, ‘‘I will fare back to 
Madame Moreau’s school, and there seek a situation as 
teacher. Bee shall go with me—we will never be parted 
again,” and she strained the weeping child to her side. 
‘* But first of all, help us to escape from Tempest Island, 
Peggy—this is our pressing, our immediate need.” 

‘*True enough,” growled Peg. ‘‘I shall not be able to 
protect you long, in spite of the shotgun and the strong 
door. Vincent Hawkstone knows his own power and our 
weakness—I take it that’s the reason he doesn’t level tho 
house at once. Yes, you and the child must go, and 
Sarah with you. The fog is in our favor—it will help to 
hide us. But we must wait till the burial is over, for 
with all the people out on the island we would run great 
risks of being seen and intercepted.” 

The afternoon was fast waning when, through fog and 
rain, the muffled sound of a funeral bell reached the 
anxious women in the Inlet House. 

One by one it tolled the years of Basil Hawkstone’s 
life. Bee buried her small, wan face in Jetta’s lap. 
Sarah threw her apron over her head and sobbed. Miss 
Ravenel, dumb and white, listened, and gave no sign 
that every clang of that brazen clapper was like a knife 
turning in her heart. 

‘*Miss Ravenel,” said little Bee, ‘‘must I go away 
without seeing papa once more? If Sarah could hide 
me somewhere—so that Vincent would not know—and 
let me look at him for just one minute, I would be con- 
tent.” 

Jetta pressed the child closer. 

“The night that your papa died,” she shuddered, ‘1 
stole up to the Hall after Sarah had brought me the 
I tried to catch a glimpse of him 
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through the library-window, but—but somebody fright- 
ened me away. Oh, my dear, you have spoken the de- 
sire of my own heart. We will see him !”—with sudden 
resolution—‘‘ we could not leave Tempest Island without 
that last poor comfort. We will surely look on Basil 
Hawkstone’s face before we go.” 

“Tf you attempt that,” said Peg, warningly, ‘it will be 
at great peril to yourself.” 


“We will do it because we must, Peggy,” answered | 
Jetta, mournfully, and the brown woman said no more. | 


As darkness fell, Miss Ravenel donned her outer gar- 
ments; Sarah prepared a bundle of necessities, and 


dressed Bee for a journey; Peg slipped on a dread- | 


naught coat, and tied a man’s tarpaulin over her ears ; 
then a lantern was lighted, the coals raked together on 
the hearth, the lamp extinguished and the little company 
went out and left the Inlet House deserted in the dark- 
ness. 


under her shawl, and Peg bearing Bee in her stout arms. 


The cold mist hung heavy on the dunes, the sea roared at | 


the foot of the low cliffs. 

Jetta turned her face toward the island churchyard, 
and the others followed. 

‘‘Tam going to the Hawkstone tomb,” said the girl to 
Peg. 

“So I suspected,” answered Peg, dryly ; ‘‘ but first I 
must get the key for you.” 

From the church-gate Tempest Hall could be seen 
through the mist, all its lower windows blazing with 
light, as if for some festival. 


‘*Mr. Vincent is having a jubilee, 7 should say,” mut- | 
tered Sarah. ‘‘Oh, lor’, how scandalous, and the poor | 


master buried only just before sunset !” 
On the opposite side of the road stood Joe Derby's 
cottage. 


**You three wait here a bit till I go and speak to Joe,” | 


said Peg. 
And, boldly opening the cottage-door, she looked into 
a kitchen, where Derby, absorbed in unpleasant thoughts, 
sat disconsolately smoking his clay pipe by a dying fire. 
“T want the key to the Hawkstone tomb!” said Peg, 


What's going on at Tempest Hall to-night? Is Vincent 
illuminating for his cousin’s death ?” 

Joe gave a nervous jump, but he meekly took a key 
from his mantel, and put it in Peg’s hand. 

** What's going on at the Hall?” he faltered. ‘‘ Why, 
the worst sort of a carouse, Peggy! A lot of wild blades 
liave come over from Whithaven to-night to riot with the 
new master.” 

“* And what part have you taken in all this devil’s busi- 
ness ?” cried Peg. ‘‘Shame on you, Joe Derby! No 
wonder you slink back and hang your head! Now, man, 
I'm going to give you a chance to wipe out your past 
sins. Is there a boat at the landing-place ?” 

‘Lor’, yes,” said Joe, faintly ; ‘“‘ that Whithaven lot 
came in boats, of course.” 

‘Very well. We'll have to borrow one for a while. I 
want you to help me to take two or three persons over to 
Whithaven. It’s thick weather, and I’m anxious to land 
‘em safely. You know how to manage a boat even in the 
dark, so come along !” 

Joe struggled promptly into his hat and coat. 

“I'd be proper glad to serve you in any way, Peggy,” 
he answered, penitently. ‘‘ Oh, lor’, I never dreamed Mr. 


Vincent was a-going to cut up so—drinking and playing | 


cards and dice, and raging generally, like a wild bull of 


Bashan. I'll quit the island myself to-morrow—I can’t ' fire, ministered unto him with eager hands. 


abide him longer. Whatever are you going to do with the 
key to the tomb ?” 

“IT told you to ask no questions,” said Peg, shortly. 
**Come with me.” 

She led him to the churchyard-gate, where Jetta waited 
with Sarah and little Bee. They all went in by a freshly 
trampled path, and Peg with her own hand unlocked the 
Hawkstone vault. 

‘*Watch here,” she commanded Joe, ‘‘while I go in- 
side with Miss Ravenel, and mind that you give us 


| prompt notice if you hear anybody coming.” 


‘* All right,” assented Joe, and he took his stand at the 
tomb-door with Sarah, while Peg and Jetta Ravenel de- 
scended into the vault. The lantern shone weirdly on 
the damp walls and over the tiers of coffins. Bee clung 
to her governess’s skirts in wonder and affright, as Peg 
Patton went up to a casket which had been freshly de- 


| posited in that abode of death, and which bore a silver 
Into the forest they plunged, Sarah hiding the lantern | 


plate engraved with Basil Hawkstone’s name, and the 
date of his decease. 
The brown woman unscrewed the lid, and Jetta ad- 


| vanced with the child, and, by the light of the lantern 


which Peg held aloft, looked once more on the face of 
her lost lover. A calm, peaceful face, not wasted by 
disease, but with all the splendid beauty of life still upon 
it, as if sleep, not death, possessed him. Peg lifted Bee, 
and allowed the child to look her fill. Then both drew 
back and left the dead to Jetta. 

With a cry of utter despair, the unhappy girl threw 
herself on the coffin, and laid her face upon her lover's, 
Life to death !—hot lips to icy ones, burning kisses falling 
like fire on unresponsive marble, tears raining wildly on 
sealed eyelids, passionate arms clasping senseless clay, 
love struggling vainly with the awful mystery of death— 
that old tragedy, for ever new, which has agonized the 
world since creation began ! 

‘* Basil !” she prayed, with the madness of a grief be- 


| yond reason ; ‘‘oh, my love, my love, come back to me 


once more !” 
Can the dead hear the voice of the living, and answer ? 


| Can love work the. miracle of new life in that which is 
| not? A tremor seemed to pass suddenly over the dead 
peremptorily. ‘Give it to me, and ask no questions! | 


form in the coffin—surely there was a spasmodic move- 
ment of the facial muscles under her hot tears and kisses. 
In life he had loved her madly, and now, when her voice 


| called in that dreary vault, the semblance of death which 
| held him dissolved like frost in the sun. His eyes 
| flashed wide open on the white, agonized face of the 


woman he loved. The terrible spell of catalepsy, in 
which Basil Hawkstone bad been bound for so many 
hours, snapped and released its victim. Life came rush- 
ing back upon him in a full flood-tide. There, in the 
Hawkstone tomb, which a woman’s love had thus cheated 
of its latest prey, the island lord started up in his coffin, 
and the voice of him ‘‘ that was dead” answered the voice 
of the living : 
“Jetta! Oh, my darling, I am here—I am here!” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FACE TO FACE. 

Trance or catalepsy—it was over ! 

If the terrible shock produced by news of her mar- 
riage had indeed brought about that sudden and death- 
like suspension of the action of the senses and of volition, 
her kisses had saved, and her voice recalled lam to life ! 

Peg Patton and Derby carried him to the latter’s cot- 
tage, gave him food and wine, warmed him at a generous 
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**Miss Ravenel,” said Peg, solemnly, “if you hadn’t 
insisted on seeing him again, he must have perished in 
the tomb.” 

Speechless, overwhelmed, Jetta sat by the side of the 
man she loved, and held his hand, and looked into the 
face which had come back to her from the shadows of 
the grave. 

“T have had a horrible dream !” he shuddered. ‘I 
thought some one told me that you had married Vincent 
—it was frightfully real !” 

‘*Nothing is real,” she answered, wildly ; ‘‘ nothing— 
except that you have returned to me from death !” 

+ * * ~ * * 

Up at Tempest Hall, Vincent Hawkstone, the new 
master, was holding a wild, disgraceful orgy—a wicked, 
iotous feast of ‘funeral baked meats” and wines un- 
arthed from the cobwebs and dust of half a century’s 
est in the Hall cellar. 

For hours the revel had been in progress—it was now 
nearly midnight, but the uproar and confusion in the 
great dining-room continued unabated—to the consterna- 
tion of Mrs. Otway and the servants, who were huddled 
in the kitchen, as tho island sheep were wont to huddle 
on the moors in time of sudden tempest. 

** They're bound to make a night of it,” said Anne, the 
maid, ‘‘and what they'll do before morning the Lord 
alone can tell!” 

An open fire of hickory wood warmed the room, and 


cast strange lights and shadows on the wainscot—on the 


family portraits, and over the faces of the half-dozen men 
who made up the precious company. 

Fragments of glasses strewed the floor, wild songs rang 
up to the rafters. The feast had been swept off the table, 
and the feasters were now deep in play. Dice rattled, 
cards flew. All sorts of valuables strewed the board— 
watches, rings, money. Vincent Hawkstone, pale, turbu- 
lent, disheveled, was roaring out in wild chorus, and 
shaking the dive-box in the face of his law partner, 
Dudley, whose eyes had grown vacant, and his utterance 
thick, under the influence of old wine. 

**By Jove! Vincent,” he stammered, ‘“‘I fancied we 
had good cause to be merry with you to-night, because 
every mother’s son of us held yourIOU. But luck’s 
turned, it seems. You’ve won the paper all back. Faith, 
we'll not have even our coats to wear to Whithaven if we 
stay here longer.” 

Vincent's wild, handsome face grew wilder yet. 

** Yes, by Heaven ! luck has turned !” he cried. ‘*When 
I met with you last I was an impecunious devil, up to 
my eyes in debts of honor. To-night I am lord of Tem- 
pest Island, and, I may add, of the whole Hawkstone for- 
tune.” 

‘* But Prince Lucifer has left a daughter,” said a voice 
at the end of the table. 

A sickly, puny brat, who cannot outlast her child- 
hood !” sneered Vincent. 

An envious sigh went round the board. 

‘“*Then, all that’s lacking here to-night is the wife 
you've married,” stuttered Dudley; ‘the handsome 
Southern girl. Gad! she was a beauty! And pledged to 
your cousin, too. You were always trespassing on his 
preserves—winging his game, you know! Now, where’s 
the bride? Really, we insist upon seeing the bride! 
Where are you hiding her? Why do we find you 
widowed as soon as wed? My word! It’s like 


‘The Lord of Nain and his lady fair,” 


who 


“In early youth united were— 
In early youth divided were!” 


PRINCE LUCIFER. 


Vincent's flushed face grew thunderous. He knocked 
the top off a fresh bottle of wine and sent its red con- 
tents splashing, like blood, the entire length of the 
table. 

** Look out what you say!” he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ There 
are private matters which you cannot safely mention 
here, you drunken idiot!” 

Dudley, always quarrelsome in his cups, answered, 
with a sneer ; 

“Tut, man! don’t attempt to bully me. I carried your 
letters, remember, to that pretty circus-rider, Made- 
moiselle Zephyr, over in Whithaven. I sha’n’t hesitate 
to swear that something deuced queer was mixed up in 
your marriage with the governess—something that you 
will find awkward to explain. She refuses to share your 
new honors—eh ? To-night she makes herself conspicu- 
ous by her absence ? By my soul, she’s a girl of spirit ! 
Well, Fortune must stop somewhere—you can’t expect to 
receive all her favors, man !” 

Vincent seized a chair and felled the speaker to the 
floor. Instantly the whole company started up on un- 
steady legs. Some one swept the stakes off the board, 
and the lamps also. There was a fresh crash of glasses 
and bottles as the table itself was overturned in the 
midst of the turmoil. At that moment a clock in the 


| hall struck the hour of twelve. 


The lamps were all out. 

‘*Give us torches,” shouted a voice, ‘‘ and let us illu- 
minate, in honor of Vincent's succession to the sovereignty 
of Tempest Island !” 

With a shout the wine-crazed lot rushed to the hearth, 
each seizing a brand, which trailed a comet’s-tail of red 
sparks across the room. Directly the servants in the 
kitchen became aware that some new catastrophe had 
occurred by a cloud of dense black smoke and the sound 
of crackling flame which burst through the passages into 
their quarters. 

‘*Merciful Heaven! Have they set fire to the Hall?’ 
cried Mrs. Otway. ‘Run to the church, some of you, 
and ring the bell for help.” 

Immediately the deep, ominous tones of the bell 
boomed through the. cold mist across the moors and’ 
beaches, startling the islanders from their beds, and wak- 
ing the echoes in Joe Derby’s cottage, where Basil 
Hawkstone and his little company of faithful ones had 
found shelter. Before the island folks fairly gathered 
the flames were bursting from the old, historic house, 
spreading a wild, uncanny glare through the sky, and 
lighting for miles the foggy headlands and lonely ex- 
panse of moor. lt was an‘ illumination, indeed—such as 
Vincent’s drunken comrades had not thought of. Far 
out to sea streamed the ruddy glare. The sailor mighi 
behold it, shining about his watery way—the watchman 
in Whithaven would wonder at that portentous light in 
the midnight sky. On its wooded slope, Tempest Hall 
stood up, a huge beacon of destruction, its great timbers 
shriveling like willow wands, its paneled chambers red 
with forked flames. The islanders, flying half dressed 
to the scene of disaster, found themselves unable to save 
or to help, so swiftly had the torches of the revelers done 
their work. Some one darted into the chasm of fire, 
where the dining-room once was, and dragged out the 
singed body of Dudley. Most of his comrades also had 
staggered into the garden, but Vincent was not with them. 

‘*In the Lord’s name, where is Mr. Vincent ?” cried 
one of the servants ; ‘‘ he will surely be burned alive!” 

In the front rank of the crowd which had gathered 
about the doomed Hall, stood Peg Patton, gazing sternly 
into that huge furnace. 


‘*Where’s the young scoundrel ?”’ she demanded ; ‘‘in 
there ?” pointing to the house. 

One of the rioters answered the brown woman : 

‘*He went up-stairs to put a torch in the cedar cham- 
ber—he hasn’t come down. In God’s name,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘why don’t these island boors go in and save 
him ? Look ! look !” 

At a window of the cedar chamber, curtained now with 
smoke and fire, a human figure suddenly appeared and 
stood for a moment in plain view of the crowd below. 
It was Vincent Hawkstone. 

His face was deadly pale, and it wore a dazed, stupe- 
fied look. The islanders shouted to him, wildly : 

‘*The porch !—step out on the stone porch, sir, and 
we'll save you!” 

He did not seem to hear. The handsome, reckless face 
with the red-brown curls and the wild blue eyes stared 
blankly out through the gray, curling smoke, then fell 
back and vanished. 

With a cry, Peg Patton dashed into the burning house, 
followed by a man whom the crowd, in the general con- 
fusion, had, not yet noticed. 

**Go back, sir!” implored Peg; ‘‘don’t you venture 
here —don’t risk your life fer the ingrate that has in- 
jured you in every way possible. No! no! this is too 
much! See, the stair is all ablaze—you can’t go up.” 

‘‘He has injured me, God knows, but I cannot leave 
him to burn, like a rat in a hole !” answered Basil Hawk- 
stone. 

He pushed her gently, but firmly, aside, and shot up 
the stair. 

Flames roared about him. Strong timbers cracked and 
swayed. Blinded, half suffocated, he reached the land- 
ing. Bursting, like a spectre, from the black smoke- 
shroud of the staircase, he, at its top, came suddenly face 
to face with his cousin, Vincent Hawkstone. 

For one awful, never-to-be-forgotten moment, the two, 
wrapped about in darting, quivering fire, stood and 
looked at each other. An appalling fear—a horror un- 
speakable—appeared in Vincent’s guilty eyes. 

‘* Prince Lucifer !” he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ God above ! 
How came you here? You are dead !—I saw you buried 
—I know you are dead, for I killed you!” 

Out came the confession, with a wild, remorseful cry. 

‘* You killed me?” echoed Basil Hawkstone, sternly. 
‘* When—how ?” 

«At Whithaven—that night of Mademoiselle Zephyr’s 
marriage. The wine she gave you—there was death in it 
—poison enough to have ended a half-dozen lives ! Keep 
off! keep off! You have come from the grave to take 
vengeance on me!” 

‘*Hold, Vincent! Mademoiselie gave me no wine. 
There is some mistake. Did she let you think that you 
had murdered me ?” 

‘* Yes, yes!” he fairly shrieked. ‘‘She swore that you 
drank it, and I followed you to Whithaven, knowing that 
you would die by the time you reached this door.” 

‘* Vincent, you are beside yourself! The crime of my 
murder has been spared you. Iam not dead, but alive. 
Feel my hand—I am here to save you és 

But with a yell of fear, that rose over all the roar of the 
flames, Vincent Hawkstone leaped past the man he had 
tried to kill, and flung himself headlong down the burn- 
ing stair into the pit of fire below! 

Prince Lucifer rushed after him, seized and dragged 
him out of the house. 

A ery of amazement burst from the islanders, as they 
saw emerging from the burning Hall, singed with flame 
and blackened with smoke, the master whom they had 
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just buried in the Hawkstone vault, with Vincent sup- 
ported in his arms. 

Even before he laid his kinsman on the ground, Prince 
Lucifer knew that life was extinct. That mad plunge 
down the staircase had broken his neck. 

Peg Patton bent cver him, and felt for the pulse that 
had ceased to beat. 

‘*He’s gone, sir,” she said to the island lord, who 
knelt beside the inert body, in full view of all the people 
gathered around. ‘‘ His accounts are closed up !” 

Basil Hawkstone rose, and turned on the awed and 
breathless islanders the grand, authoritative face which 
they knew and loved so well. 

‘*It is I, friends!” he said. ‘‘ Do not be afraid of me 
—it is I, and not a spirit! I have come back to you 
from the grave.” 

And then, as they crowded tumultuously about him, 
servants and dependents, forgetting even the burning 
Hall in their unbounded joy and amazement, Peg Patton 
spread a cloth over Vincent Hawkstone’s dead face—- 
over the fear and remorse still stamped upon it, and, 
aided by Joe Derby, bore him away from the trampling 
feet of the crowd. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
FINIS. 

A YEAR had passed away. Far off in Continental 
Europe—in Vienna on the Danube, a young and bean- 
tiful woman—an equestrienne, whose fame was in all men’s 
mouths — had just met a sudden and violent death in the 
circus-ring. 

A feat of unusual daring—a false step, occasioned, 
maybe, by the intoxicating applause—a fall—an iron 
hoof set in the white forehead, a rain of blood-drops on 
the yellow hair, and the triumphs of Jasper Hatton’s fair 
young wife were over for ever. 

The news traveled across the sea, and reached the 
drawing-room of a brown-stone front on Fifth Avenue, 
one night, in the late October, when the rain was out, 
and wild wind abroad. 

‘*And so Mademoiselle Zephyr’s career is over !” said 
George Sutton, as he thoughtfully smoothed the tiger- 
skin that was spread across his knees. 

Miss Rokewood, in a deep fauteuil on the other side of 
a delightful wood-fire, looked up with serious eyes. Her 
blonde face wore graver, sadder lines than when we saw 
it last. A favorite dog lay beside her on a Kurdistan 
rug—she patted his shaggy head, and answered : 

**T believe that such love as that woman had to give 
was given, after all, to Basil Hawkstone. Even her mar. 
riage with Hatton was a matter of spitey She was a 
paradox—she hated Prince Lucifer and she loved him.” 

‘God forbid that we should see her like again !” 
shuddered Sutton, ‘‘She made mischief enough in her 
short day—for you and me, as well as for others, 
Doris !” 

** Yes,” assented Miss Rokewood, and then both looked 
gravely into the sparkling wood-fire. 

‘*Well, let bygones be bygones,” growled Sutton, at 
last. ‘‘Hawkstone has wellnigh completed a second 
Tempest Hall on the site of the old one. If this new 
abode lacks historic interest, it will, at least, possess 
none of the tragic associations of the former house, and I 
am sure my secretary will find fewer ghosts and goblins 
in it.” 

The words were hardly out, when the mahogany door 
swung back on its heavy hinges, and Jetta Ravenel, who 
had served George Sutton as secretary for the past year, 
glided into the apartment. 


HATS, AND THEIR RELATION TO MEN. 


The two by the fire made room for her. She was 
dressed in plain black, and her rich Southern beauty had 
suffered nothing from the trials of the past. 

“*My dear,” said Sutton, gravely, ‘‘ we have received 
news to-night. The woman who destroyed Gabriel is no 
more.” And he read aloud the cablegram from across 
the sea. 

There was a moment of silence. Miss Rokewood’s 
hand closed tenderly upon Jetta’s. 

‘As one looks back upon it,” sighed the blonde 
heiress, ‘‘ how like a ghastly dream it all seems !” 

The tears glistened on Jetta’s long lashes. 


ones,” she answered. ‘‘Can I forget how you hastened 
to the Inlet House to find me, after the burning of Tem- 
pest Hall ? How you brought me to your own home—how 
Mr. Sutton received me with unspeakable kindness, and 


made me his private secretary, in my poor, wretched Ga- | 


briel’s place ?” 
** Pooh !” 


industrious of the craft. 
retirement is over, and Basil Hawkstone, on his 


** Lone little isle,’ 


grows impatient, and swears that his claims shall no 
longer be set aside, the question that appalls me is, 
Where shall I find another like you ?” 

She looked at him 


‘‘With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye,” 


like the young female in ‘‘ Lochinvar.” 

“You are very good—” she began to say, when a foot- 
man opened the door and announced Basil Hawkstone. 

In came the island lord, strong, bronzed, imposing, 
not at all like a man who had been buried alive, and 
escaped death, as by a miracle, only one short year 
before. 

‘“*T see,” said Sutton, as he looked anxiously up into 


the face of his friend, ‘‘ you, too, have heard from | 


Vienna ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Hawkstone, gravely. 
life and a merry one. 
to sacrifice all things earthly will outlast her how long ? 
A week—a month, maybe !” 

He gave his hand to Jetta and Miss Rokewood. 
latter arose soon after and said : 

“Tt still lacks a half-hour to dinner. I have time to 
visit Juno, who is ill to-day, and I will take Mr. Sutton 
with me. For my sake, he can tolerate even a sick 
monkey.” 


“Tt was a short 


The 


Ward and guardian went out of the drawing-room, | 


and left the lovers standing together before the fire. 


He let his gray eyes dwell for a space on her black- | 


robed figure and pale, drooping face, then he said, 
gravely: 

‘*T have come for you, Jetta !” 

The color rushed into her soft cheek. 

‘*The new Hall is completed,” he went on. ‘It lacks 
nothing now but a mistress. I bring you urgent mes- 


sages from Mrs. Otway, from our good friend, Peg Pat- | 


ton, and from little Bee—they all desire exceedingly your 
return to the Tempest. For a year you have been Vin- 
cent’s widow—is not that long enough ? Have we not 
suffered enough, Jetta ?” 

She was in his arms before the last words were out. 

‘Yes, yes,” she faltered, ‘‘I am yours! Take me back 
to the dear, gray island, Basil—I love no other place as 
well.” 


growled Sutton ; ‘that only shows my su- | 
perior judgment, for you have been the most faithful and | 
Now that your year of decorous | 


The fame for which she was ready | 


They were married a week later, and went away to 
their little kingdom in the sea, and George Sutton was 
again left without a secretary. 

**T have lost Miss Ravenel,” he said to his ward, 
‘‘and soon I shall lose you, also. You have a score of 
lovers—at no distant day you will choose one from the 


| many, and I shall be left sick, miserable and alone.” 


She shook her head. 
“‘T shall never leave you, guardy—I am done with 


| lovers.” 


‘* Fiddlesticks !’ he scoffed. ‘‘ I hope you are not wast- 


| ing your heart on the memory of Gabriel Ravenel !” 
‘“‘Ah, there are pleasant things mixed with the sad | 


‘No, indeed !” she answered ; ‘‘ that episode seems im- 
mensely far away. It tires me now to recall it.” 

** And is there no other for whom you care, Doris ?” he 
urged. 

‘None but you, guardy,” she answered, with placid 
sweetness. ‘‘I mean to stay with you, and take care of 
you so long as we both live.” 

Into his thin, yellow face flashed a swift brightness. 
He leaned toward her over the arm of his invalid-chair. 

‘You cannot do that without inviting much comment. 
Being a selfish fellow, I would fain hold you by stronger 
chains, Doris ; but how can, I—how dare I ask a vigorous 
young creature like you to give up her life to a queru- 
lous, exacting invalid ? Ah, no, I must not; I will not, 
even though you are the only thing that I love in all the 
world !” 

With a little tremor iu her voice, a little shifting color 
in her cheek, she answered : 

“‘T shall stay with you till you drive me away, guardy, 


| whether you condescend to ask me or not.” 


He lifted her face and looked into her calm, serious 
eyes. 

“Then stay, as my wife, child, not as my ward !” 

She put her strong young hand in his weak, nervous 
one. 

‘** Just as you please, guardy,’ 
** your wishes are mine.” 

So, to the infinite astonishment of society, Doris Roke- 
wood married her sick guardian. 

When the test of time had been applied to the strange 
union, the world was forced to admit that the two were 
singularly happy—absurdly devoted to each other. Away 


* she answered, serenely; 


| in seagirt Tempest Hall, Jetta Hawkstone, with a fair 
| little son at her knee, said to her husband : 


‘**And why should they not be happy ? Life cannot be 
a frenzy and a fever to all of us.” 
“True,” he answered, and bent and covered her face 


with his swift kisses, [rHe END. ] 


HATS, AND THEIR RELATION TO MEN. 
By AUSBURN ‘TOWNER, 


Tur head has always been esteemed the superior por- 
tion of the human person, and that which has protected 
or covered it, in all ages and in the various eivilizations 
of the world, has been considered of the highest dignity 
and worth. 

In this hard, prosaic age, there is little left to senti- 
ment or mysticism, and unless we stop and reflect and 
examine, we forget how much there is of both in our 
everyday life, and that we can scarcely utter a sentence, 
on no matter how commonplace a topic, that has not in 
it words whose use comes to us through a strain of 
poetry or comparison and likeness. How can man go 
higher than his head, where sit his reasoning powers, 
his controlling forces? How natural, then, that that 
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which is above this, which covers and protects it, should | 
come to mean also the highest, the top, the uppermost, | 
above which, nothing; as, the “cap” of a mountain- | 
peak ; ‘‘the cloud-capped towers” of the ‘‘Tempest”; 
the ‘‘ cap-stone ” of a building, or lofty monument, and, 
in abstract things, the consummation and completion of 
an undertaking, ‘‘to cap it all.” 

It is easily to be recollected with what power certain 
head-coverings have appealed to the world, and for how 
much they stand in history. The sacred and sorrowful 
crown of thorns, the turban of the prophet, the cap of | 
Gesler, the white plume of Navarre, and a certain plume 
of a later date, not quite so successful—both these latter | 
plumes involving, of course, the notion of a cap, or head- 
piece, for why the plume unless something to which 
to fasten it ? 

All of these are but illustrations of the influence 
exerted in one way or another by those objects that | 
attained a dignity by being placed originally on the head 
of some leader of men. And how better or more accu- 
rately could epochs, races or periods be symbolized than 
by the headgear prominent among them ? as, the He- 
brew Epoch, by the mitre of the high-priest ; the Greek | 
Epoch, by the Stephanos, or leafy crown, worn by the | 
victors in the games ; the old Roman Epoch, by the civic | 
crown; the Byzantine Empire, by the diadem; the | 
Middle Ages, by the tiara of the Pope ; the French Revo- 
lution, by the bonnet rouge; and, more forceful still, an 
intelligent, cultured, refined community, by the silk hat, 
and the lawless, careless, unrestrained people of the front- 
ier and Far West, by the broad-brimmed, slouch wide- 
awake. The old-fashioned witch and the godmother in | 
the fairy tales would each be incomplete without their stiff, 
peaked hats ; the Highlander would lose his chief char- | 
acteristic without his bonnet, and the brigands of the | 
Mediterranean would be anything but what they are 
without their be-ribboned, narrow-trimmed high ‘‘ tiles.” 
Take the handsomest tall silk hat ever made, and put a 
wide band about it and a big, bright buckle, and it imme- 
diately tells its own story. 

One can readily see how apt these things are when they 
are presented to him, as well as the fact that some very 
marked remnants of the past, so far as headgear is con- 
cerned, have come down to us, although the reason for 
them may not be so apparent. One, as an instance, the 
custom or habit of uncovering the head by way of saluta- 
tion or obeisance, a token of homage or deference or 
respect, or courtesy which, in the depth and force of its 
meaning, is surpassed by no other demonstration that our 
civilization permits or ordains between man and man. It 
is a habit or custom whose origin goes very far back in 
the history of the world, having been originally the 
admission of an inferior to a superior of the power and | 
strength of the latter, saying silently, in substance : 
**See! Iam uncovered. My head is yours, as is all else 
that I have.” 

The intent and origin of this custom could have no | 
closer illustration than the abject behavior of some poor | 
tenant in the Old World in the presence of his haughty 
landlord, although its full meaning does not attach to it 
in these days anywhere in the world, except, perhaps, in 
Persia, Russia or Japan. 

It will be found that in all despotic countries some 
sort of head-coverings have been worn, ever since there 
were heads to wear them, and mainly that this mark of 
deference and submissiveness might be observed. An- 
cient kings and rulers are always represented as covered 
as to their heads, while those in their presence are bare- 
headed. A very ancient account mentions hats. This is | 


| this period of the world that merits attention. 


made by Daniel, whose other name has not come down 
to us, through whose writings we are introduced to 
Nebuchadnezzar and some of his curious and rather in- 
excusable acts, which is far enough back in the past to 
go. He is telling the story of the three men whom the 
king tried vainly to cremate. ‘‘They were bound,” he 
says, ‘‘ in their coats, their hosen, and their hats, and their 
other garments, and were cast into the midst of the burn- 
ing fiery furnace.” 

One might be curious to know why they did not re- 
move their hats at such a time, and on this inquiry, some, 
of the faith of George Fox and William Penn, claim that 
these salamanders, in that respect, were among the onigi- 
nal Quakers, or, at least, deserve to be so considered. 
It would scarcely be worth while to controvert the state- 
ment, as perhaps it is due to this that among those of the 
faith there are so many that answer to the name either of 
Shadrach, Meshach or Abed-nego. 

On the other hand, where there were free races or 
nations, or any pretense to liberty or equality, no covering 
was worn on the head except when protection was called 
for from the weather or from enemies. In the early 
and free ages of the Hebrews, Parthians, Grecians and 
Romans, the head was always bare except in bad weather, 
in battle, or during a long journey. , Our own ancestors, 
the Germans, Saxons and Celts, people as free as the air, 
scorned coverings for their heads, their plentiful, tawny 
locks being so thick and heavy that they were more or 
less a protection from the elements, and even a shield 
against a good stout blow from a club or spear.. It was 
all an intimation that there were no superiors or inferiors 
among the nations or races named. All were uncovered, 
and so ell equal. 

It might be worth while to inquire here, from another 
point of view, if the keeping of their heads covered by 
the English House of Commons while in session, and of 


‘Hebrews while worshiping in their synagogues, arises 


from a notion that they are the governing forces, and 
therefore are entitled to remain covered while in the 
exercise of their duties. A Masonic inquiry, somewhat in 
the nature of a joke to those who understand it, migh‘ 
also be not out of place here. ‘‘ Where does the master 
of a lodge hang his hat,” it is asked, ‘‘ when that body is 
in session ?” 

With the coming in of the Caesars, and the departure 
of liberty from among the Romans, headgear came gene- 
rally into use. Julius Cesar himself began it, as he be- 
gan many an observance and custom that we, nearly two 
thousand years after him, are obediently following. He 
constantly wore a covering for his head, a simple one, to 
be sure, but still a covering, it being only a wreath, or 
crown of laurel leaves, the front projecting in a point 
several inches above his head. He himself hath said it, 
that he wore this because he was very bald, and wanted 
to. conceal the loss of his hair, which was considered a 
great deformity. This may have been so, but it likewise 
gave him the advantage of being always covered, while 
every one else, in his presence, was bareheaded, unmis- 
takable marks of superiority on one side and of inferior- 
ity on the other. 

There is a curious illustration of a certain headgear of 
One class 
of citizens wore a certain peculiar cap to distinguish 
them. These were the freedmen. When slaves were 
manumitted or given their liberty, they were permitted, 
or, perhaps, commanded, to assume a cap to distin- 
guish them from others. This hood or bonnet - look- 
ing arrangement, is precisely the one to which, with 
due regard to its origin, we now give the name of ‘‘ cap 


HATS, AND THEIR RELATION TO MEN. 


of liberty,” a head-covering familiar to us as always 
seen adorning the figure of the Goddess of Liberty on 
our coins, our coats - of- arms, our flags, in statues and 
in newspaper illustrations. It is a loose sort of a 
garment, like a pointed bag. It also curiously survives 
in the soft drab hat worn by clowns in circuses, 
and is one of the appointments of the ideal figures of 
Folly,” or of a ‘‘ Fool” or ‘‘ Jester.” This is not very 
good company for Liberty to be connected with, and her 
cap has no more savory origin. 

For 1,400 years after Caesar’s time men struggled along 
with many curious contrivances with which to cover and 
protect their heads, the most general article in use being 
something that still survives in the bonnet of the High- 
lander or the cowl of the monk. None save the very poor 
went bareheaded in those cruel and despotic centuries. 
There was a good deal of hard hitting in that period, and 
the head, needing a tough and impervious covering, most 
of the hats were helmets of iron or steel. 

It was the century of Columbus, Luther, Galileo, Gut- 
tenberg and the other great men whom the world de- 
lights to honor, that saw, also, the emancipation of the 
head from its rude and uncouth coverings, and brought 
forth the hat substantially as we know it now. There 
was no evolution about it, no gradual growing up to it. 
Tt was an inspiration, a revelation, a creation. The name 
hat was given it, but this marked no change in sense if it 
did in orthography, for hat and cap mean precisely the 
same thing, and come from precisely the same root-—chad, 
to cover, a word in the old Sanskrit tongue, that lan- 
guage which lies at the foundation of nearly, if not quite 
all, of our speech. 

A Swiss invented the hat, in 1404. 
Paris at the time, but his name has not been preserved. 
He deserves an immortality quite as much as does Kos- 
suth, of whom it might be said, ‘‘ He could not give Hun- 
gary liberty, but he gave to America the slouched hat.” 


Perhaps the matter is even, however, for Kossuth begged 

a lot of money from us to help the Hungarian cause, and | 
lived on it himself, and the Swiss made a great fortune by | 
the manufacture of his hats, which became very fashiona- | 


ble, he religiously preserving until on his deathbed the 
secret of his work. One of the Kings of France wore a 
white felt hat of his make in’a royal procession, about 
1440, and seemed to be more proud of it than he was of 
his crown. 
through his mother’s dominions completing his royal 
attire with a white felt hat! He appeared in one at the 
races last Summer, quite to the consternation of the 
whole field. 

The hard-headed warriors of the fifteenth century took 
more than kindly to the new invention. They had be- 
come wonted to the stiff, hard griping of their steel and 
iron helmets, and the hat was not so much of a change, 
except in weight, that it could bear an unfavorable com- 
parison. 


wearing apparel much more graciously than she did the 
other inventions and discoveries of the era, like printing, 
and the theory of the revolution of the earth about the 
sun. These latter she could by no means stomach, but 
the hat could readily be seen into and understood. 
Popes, cardinals and bishops took to the hat as, perhaps, 
a relief from the other more exciting events and topics of 
the time. At the best, everything was hollow, the hat 
among them, and it was probubly their influence that 
sent it rolling and tumbling a long way toward the im- 
mortality it seems likely to enjoy. One Pope couldn’t 
think of a more striking evidence of his gratification and 


He was living in | 


Think of the Prince of Wales in his progress | 


| years. 
Besides this, the Church treated the new article of | 


| pavement, and he soon died. 
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confidence than to bless a hat in solemn conclave and 
send it toa prince or commander who deserved well of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps, from this custom, 
came the expression familiar in after years when a person 
has got the better in any sense of another for the latter to 
say, humbly, ‘Here, you may take my hat !” 

For near five hundred years now this Swiss invention 
has held the masculine world subject to its ironbound 
grasp, an example of perpetuity in a garment without 
parallel in the sartorial history of civilized people. Men 
may come and men may go, but the hat goes on for ever. 
You may approve, as much as you like, of the soft, com- 
fortable feeling of a Kossuth or sombrero, or you may 
cling with tenacity to the graceful, round-topped Derby, 
but no man can consider himself completely dressed who 
has not upon his head a regulation hat, smooth, glossy 
and hard. 

We have high authority on both sides, however, as to 
whether comfort or style should rule as to the hat. 

‘*°Tain’t a werry good un to look at,” said Mr. Samuel 
Weller, as down he sat, without further bidding, having 
previously deposited his old white hat on the landing 
outside ; ‘‘ but it’s an astonishin’ un to wear; and afore 
the brim went it was a werry handsome tile. Howsoever, 
it’s lighter without it, that’s one thing, and every hole 
lets in some air, that’s another—wentilation gossamer, I 
calls it.” 


On the other hand, Oliver Wendell Holmes, thus : 


“Have a good hat; the secret of your looks 
Lives with the beaver in Canadian brooks; 
Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 

But man and nature scorn a shocking hat. 


“Does beauty slight you from her gay abodes ? 
. * * - * . 
Mount the new ecastor—ice itself will melt; 

Boots, gloves may fail; the hat is always felt.” 


And further, George William Curtis : ‘‘The hat is pro- 
gress, liberality, civilization. The slouch is retroaction, 


barbarism and chaos come again. Do the people who 
present themselves to public view in such things really 
mean what their hats say ?. . . Let them remember that 
the lower, the limberer and plumier the hats of the cava- 
liers became, the higher and stiffer rose those of the 
Puritans. What occult sympathy is there between limp- 
ness of hats and looseness of principles? Do slouched 
hatters conspire for the returm of full hose and slashed 
doublets ? Are we to be plunged backward into the 
Roman toga? Hold, hold your hats! Let us pause 
while there is yet time, and be content with the nine- 
teenth century, happiness and hats.” 


One Guass or Wrixze Too Mvucu.—A glass of wine, for 
instauce, changed the history of France for nearly twenty 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, had a son, 
the Duke of Orleans, and heir to the throne, who drank 
only a certain number of glasses of wine, because even 
one more made him tipsy. On a memorable morn- 
ing he forgot to count the number, and took one more 
than usual. When entering his carriage he stumbled, 
frightening the horses and causing them torun. In at- 
tempting to leap from the carriage his head struck the 
That glass of wine over- 
threw ‘the Orleans rule, confiscated their property of 
$200,000,000, and sent the whole family into exile. 


Many men claim to be firm in their principles, when 
really they are only obstinate in their prejudices. 


A LONG GOOD-BYLE. 
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* THERE LAY THE GHASTLY SKULL, THE ARMS, THE HALF- 
BLEACHED SKELETON OF THE MURDERED MAN,” 


IN THE MAGUERRIWOCK. 


By Rag J. LAMERT, 


Mr. Anzison was waited upon one morning by a 
client, and requested to take charge of a case that 
was rather out of his usual beat, as he said. And 
although the fact that it was a good instance of mys- 
terious disappearance, with almost nothing at all to 
start from, gave it an immediate interest to his in- 
quisitive mind, yet the investigation, which was located 
in an almost uncivilized region of the frontier forest, 
made it a much less agreeable study than was the 
same line of cases when they could be worked up 
in the pleasant purlieus of the city, involving no 
greater hardships than attendanco at the opera-houses 
and in the drawing-rooms of fashionable ladies, 

“But,” said his client, “I think it will really be 
worth your while, The fee will be such-——” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Mr. Allison; ‘but I am not so 
young as I once was. I have a great liking for my 
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easy-chair. 
as once——’ 

**On the contrary, habit has made it perfect.” 

** No dog for the chase like an old one, eh? Well, let 
me have the data,” said Mr. Allison, rather pleased than 
otherwise—for the truth was, he had been getting a little 
rusty. He took an enormous pinch of snuff, and then 
filliped his finger until he seemed to be throwing dust 
into the very eyes of the universe. 

‘** Listen, then,” said his client. ‘‘Ten years ago a 
pack-peddler went through the town of Boltonby, the 
last large town in that part of the State, and the last 
town of all before you reach the Maguerriwock district. 
Well, he stopped at the watchmaker’s there, and exhib- 
ited. the contents of his pack—a small pack, but full of 
valuables. There were watches, and bracelets, and gold 
chains, in it; brooches, set with pearls ; there were car- 
buncles, and amethysts, and diamonds, and many mar- 
ketable stones, variously set. It was decidedly a valuable 
pack, on the whole. The watchmaker looked over the 
collection, and lightened the pack of sundry articles, but 
made it heavy again with the gold with which he paid 
for them—the peddler preferring gold, as he was going 
upon the frontier and into Canada, where our own bank- 
bills were at a discount. 

***But do you go afoot ?’ asked the watchmaker. 

*** Yes, unless some team gives me a lift,’ replied the 
peddler. 

‘** Dangerous business, that,’ the watchmaker said, 
‘especially in such a neighborhood as the Maguerriwock. 
I wouldn’t be seen there alone after dark for anything 
on earth, even though I had left all my watches here in 
the shop behind me. And you propose to walk into the 


And then, perhaps my scent is not as keen 


lion’s mouth with all your wealth upon you !’ 
*** Who would suspect me of such wealth ?’ asked the 


peddler. ‘Do you see the patches on my boots? Am I 
not out at elbow ? DoI wear fine linen ? Am TI not on 
foot, stubbing along, too poor to take a stage ? Does my 
pack look like anything more than a farm-laborer’s knap- 
sack ?’ And he laughed, and asked which road led to 
the Third Plantation, and which to the Maguerriwock, 
and went out in the direction of the Third Plantation. 
There were one or two loungers in the store. I don’t 
know their names, but I suppose they could be easily 
ascertained. 

**Tt has been found that the peddler, after he had gone 
a couple of miles or so in the direction of the Third Plant- 
ation—that is, in a northwesterly direction—struck /off at 
an angle across the fields, and made for the road that 
runs in the direction of the Maguerriwock, to the north- 
»ast. On one side of him was the black and white brook, 
tumbling down with its foam; and on the other old 
Maguerriwock Mountain loomed up high and dark, with 
its fir-covered sides. Whether he lost his way, and wan- 
dered around there until he starved, or died from ex- 
haustion and exposure; whether the bears and wolves, 
which abounded there, made an end of him, or whether 
he was waylaid and murdered, it is hard to say ; all we 
know is, that he never reached the settlement beyond, or, 
if he did, there is no trace of his having done so. But 
now to come to the point: before the peddier set out 
upon his fatal journey, he invested some surplus funds 
which he happened to have in stock in a California min- 


fancy—wisely, too, as it subsequently proved. The min- 
ing company was a great success, making dividend after 
dividend, first of fifty, then of one hundred, then of five 
hundred. per cent.; the stock has risen to an almost 


inestimah'» ~slue, and the fortune of a Croesus lies waiting ' 


IN THE MAGUERRIWOCK. 


for the peddler, or for his next of kin. It is of the first 
importance to this next of kin to discover the peddler ; 
or, if he is not fortheoming, it becomes of secondary 
importance to establish the fact of his death. And I, Mr 
Allison,” said the narrator of this interesting story, draw- 
ing back, the better to observe the effect of his announce- 
ment—‘‘I am the next of kin !” 

‘* Yes,” said Mr. Allison, calmly, after he had sent up a 
ring of smoke to the ceiling, and watched it dissipate 
there—‘‘ Yes, I’ve known about those millions rusting for 
an owner this long time, and wondered that you never 
came to me about the matter. I don’t know but what 
I'll undertake it.” And then, after a brief interval of 
silence, he remarked, ‘‘In fact, I will.” 

Then the two heads were put together for a moment as 
to terms and expenses, and the client went out, and Mr. 
Allison snapped his fingers for a little while to a pleasant 
tune, having made his bargain all on one side. But this 
period of exultation was followed by a corresponding one 
of depression, for Mr. Allison never found any pleasure 
in overreaching a simpleton. He liked to measure wits 
with some one whose blade was as long and as keen as 
his own; the case, too, was simply put together as black 
and white; he saw it now straight before him. And 
although I believe that in the end he exacted the fulfill- 
ment of his client’s promises, yet the whole round sum 
which he had thus obtained, and which enabled him to 
withdraw presently from business, had he so chosen to 
do, gave him far less pleasure than the pitiful salary 
of a detective policeman used to do when he drew it 
quarterly. 

A gay party of gentlemen was just forming for a hunt- 
ing expedition down into this very Maguerriwock dis- 
trict, and to this Mr. Allison, happening to know about 
it, had no difficulty in attaching himself. Most of the 
gentlemen treated Mr. Allison with distinguished urban- 
ity, whether they had ever had occasion to deal with him 
in the past, or feared that they might in the future ; and 
while he never lost an eye to business, he contrived to 
enjoy himself until they reached Boltonby, the large 
town of which mention has been made, in as good wild- 
wood fashion as did ever any one who wore the belted 
green. 

In Boltonby Mr. Allison’s watch must needs get itself 
out of order just as the party was going into the deep 
woods. Of course he sought the watchmaker’s without 
delay, in order to repair the mishap. 

‘Take a seat, if you please,” said the artisan. ‘I'll 
not detain you a half-hour, sir. Nothing but some snuff 
in the works,” and he applied all his dexterity. ‘‘ Have 
not seen a repeater here before, sir,” said he, presently, 
**since I looked into the pack of the peddler who was 
killed in the Maguerriwock.” 

** Killed !” exclaimed Mr. Allison. 

** Well, there’s some suppose he got bewildered, and 
wandered round till he grew exhausted ; and there even 
have been discovering parties out after his pack. But 
it’s all one now, sir. The thing that’s certain is, that the 
last time he was seen, it was in this very shop !” said he, 
sensationally. 

*‘Indeed? They never suspected you of a hand in his 
disappearance, then ?” asked Mr. Allison, mischievously 


| stealing the sensation. 
ing company, the name of which happened to take his | 


**Scareely, sir,” said the worthy watchmaker. ‘‘ Not 
any one in Boltonby, sir.” 

‘* But are you certain he was seen here, then ?” 
I should think so. Let me see who 
saw Lim,” replied the watchmaker, reflectively. ‘The 


Parson — there he sits now; Dr. Barton, dead long ago, 


**In my shop ? 
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poor man; “‘old man Fletcher, from over the mount- 
ain——” 

** Maguerriwock ?” 

‘The same. And one or two of the farmers that never 
sent, nor never received, a letter in the whole course of 
their lives, but who came here regularly every Saturday, 
from far and near, to see if there were any for them, 
whether or no. That was the way they kept up with the 
world. Let me see—the Frenches, father and son, and 
Ned Archer—he’s a cripple——” 

‘You never laid the deed to old man Fletcher ?” 

**Bless your soul, no,” said the watchmaker, as he 
blew between the wheels of the watch blasts which 
would have made a Dakota blizzard pale with envy. 
*Couldn’t have killed a fly.” 

** Was the peddler such a small man that you compare 
him to so small an object ?” 

‘*Small? He? As much limestone in his bones as 
ever walked across the State of Maine. 

“One man alone couldn’t have matched him, then, I 
take it ?” said Mr. Allison. 

‘“Not unless he pinned him from behind. No, nor 
then, either.” 

“Tt is, to my apprehension, the most probable con- 
jecture that he is lying at the foot of the Maguerriwock 
rocks, and his knapsack beside him,” said the parson, 
joining in, and warmed with the old gossip of the place. 

‘Yes, many’s thought so. I remember the first ex- 


ploring party that went after him. I went along with | 


them. We thought that if the wolves had got him we 
should find parts of his clothes, and I was sure I should 
know an odd button I bad seen in his woolen shirt. It 
was a wooden button, carved to represent a little Chinese 
god, with a head slung in his belt. He said he’d carved 
it out himself, going from place to place ; and it was ugly 
enough for you to believe him—the button was. Dr, 
Barton and a parcel of us went ; made a regular spree of 
it. The Frenches got it up, dnd we slept at their farm in 
the settlement beyond, and drank such cider there as 
only the apples of Eden ever could have made before.” 

‘“‘Not very good cider, then, if you remember the 
character of the locality,” said Mr. Allison, with a wink 
at the parson. ‘‘Good farm ?” 

** Well, no, not particularly so—at that time, anyhow. 
Shiftless fellows, they used to be—fond of hunting and 
drinking. Perked up since then, though, and been more 
industrious, as Walmar finished sowing his wild oats; 
got the fences up everywhere, land improved, barns 
built ; wonderful stock, too, now ; best breed of horses 
in all the Maguerriwock ; fine cattle, Alderneys and Jer- 
seys ; some merinos——” 

‘*Rather unusual for this region, isn’t it ?” 

‘Rather. I’ve bought a few myself—got ’em of them, 
though. The parson bought some merinos. We saw the 
fellows turning a short corner, and we just encouraged 
them that way. "Tisn’t good for a community to have 
idlers on its outskirts, you know, sir. We feel a little as 
if it was our work. Better ride out and see it, sir, before 
you leave these parts. Only twenty miles across the 
woods—crack farm !” 

‘* You would find it most interesting,” said the parson. 

‘‘Thank you,” answered Mr. Allison. ‘I don’t doubt 
it at all.” 

‘‘There’s your watch, sir, all right. No, indeed, sir ; 
not a penny! ‘Trifling services —stranger, too!” And 
Mr. Allison retired, having decidedly the best of this bar- 
gain, as of nearly all others in which he had a hand. 

Mr. Allison lost no time in excusing himself from his 
party, in seeking the society of the sheriff, and arriving 


at nightfall on the crack farm of the Frenches, which 
he had been so warmly advised to visit. 

On the way he confided in the sheriffas much as he 
thought best, making that astonished and slightly un- 
willing individual his confederate, and although they 
had no precisely prepared plan of action, they had yet 
that concert of attention and suggestion which might 
prove invaluable. The leafy shadows fell around them 
as they rode and plotted ; the soft wind blew in their 
faces, full of delicious, flowery smells and the sun-kisses 
of resinous branches ; the fallen boughs crackled plea- 
santly under their wheels in the soft forest road. It 
seemed impossible that any such sweet, wild region 
could be the seat of dark and evil deeds. It would have 
seemed so, rather, to any one else than the sheriff, whose 
daily business dealt with the doers of such deeds till 
there was nothing strange about them, or than Mr. Allison, 
whose calculations, having finally determined toward one 
direction, not all the leafy shadows or flowery smells of 
creation could turn aside. 

It was just as the red sunset. changed to purple over all 
the clear country that they came out from the obscurity 
of the wood upon the long, rich slopes of the French 
farm. In the distance other clearings were to be seen, 
but yet scarcely deserving the name, since, so far as they 
could be discerned in the light of approaching evening, 
they seemed to be mere acres of tangle and brushwood, 
while the French fields were velvet with turf or billowy 
with waving grain, the fences were of mortared stone, the 
great open-doored barns were overflowing, mild - eyed 
cattle were standing contentedly about the fields which 
darkened so gently, and on the grass before the door a 
man was breaking a superb stallion, which appeared to 
have all the fire of the mustang with all the grace of the 
Arabian in his composition. 

‘It takes money to have such things as that horse,” 
said Mr. Allison. ‘‘ You may ‘ perk up,’ and be as indus- 
trious as you please, but ten years are not enough to 
change the generations of a common cart-horse into such 
a creature as that. It takes money—watches, brooches 
set with pearls, carbuncles, amethysts, diamonds, and 
gold coins that are preferred to our own bankbills for 
currency on the Canadian frontier.” 

The sheriff laughed as Mr. Allison spoke, and then 
hailed the horse-tamer, but not before Mr. Allison had 
noted the singular contrast evident between the stone 
fences laid in plaster, the bountiful barns, and the low, 
rude house, with its hanging eaves, narrow windows and 
entirely barbarous appearance, and had rammaged round 
among his reasons to find one that answered the question 
why so miserable a hovel was patched and: painted and 
retained by men who evidently liked the display of a 
crack farm. 

‘*Hello, Walmar!” cried the sheriff. ‘Got a night’s 
lodging to spare ?” 

**Don’t know,” was the hospitable answer. ‘I'll ask 
the old man. Who's that with you ?” 

** Gentleman going across the clearing. Afraid of the 
night air. Guess I'll get down and stretch my legs, any- 
way. Mr. Allison, Mr. Walmar French.” 

Mr. Allison took off his hat, but coughed tenderly, and 
pulled up the handkerchief around his throat carefully, 
looking over his new acquaintance the while, and decided 
that he probably looked better to-day than he did ten 
years ago, was no stronger to-day than he was ten 
years ago, and was an ill-looking whelp, with his under- 
hung jaw, ten years ago or to-day. Meanwhile, Mr. 
French himself had come out to inspect the arrival. 

**Come in, come in!” he cried, with a certain rough 


A RACCOON RIFLING A BIRD’S NEST.— BY F. SPECHT. 


heartiness, under whose lion’s skin Mr. Allison thought | turned a man from my door since I had one. Come in, 
he could detect the fox’s ears. ‘Lodgings ? Of course | come in!” 

ging | 
we have,” he said. ‘‘ Always a bed for you, sheriff; and | Mr. Allison was not a coward, but his courage needed 


any friend of yours is always welcome here. I never ! one or two little invitations to assert its existence as_ he 


bent his head beneath the low lintel of that man’s dwell- 
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ing; for, as he said to himself, he had never seen a more | take 
evil countenance belie more good profession in all his life | for their chairs those that they could rest their heels 


before. 


It was not the brutal, burly face of the prize- | 
fighter, nor the lounging plug-ugly, which he already 


| liked to dazzle beholders at the county fairs, and to 


the prizes on their cattle there; but they chose 


upon ; a floor that was not too elaborate to ornament 
with designs in tobacco -juice; so plain pine boards, 


knew 80 well ; it had a hideousness whose die must have | furniture of deal, and walls once whitewashed and now 


been broken in stamping, 
and eyes that crossed at a 
sickening angle of strabis- 
mus and gave all the ori- 
ginal face an added sinister 
effect, that made the one 
who had seen it a single 
time turn and look again, 
that he might be sure it 
was an actual thing which 
he had seen, and no vision 
of an impossibility. 

The house which the trio 
now entered presented even 
& poorer appearance inter- 
nally than it did without, 
for trees tossing their 
boughs overhead, and wild 
rosebushes growing under 
the windows, decorated it 
to some degree outside, 
while inside it was bare. 
Carpets on the floors, prints 
upon the walls, soft-cush- 
ioned and luxurious seats 
—these are the caprices of 
womankind, and they were 
absent here. The Frenches 
had silver spoons on their 
supper-table; they wore 
gold watches and bright 
bejeweled breastpins ; they 
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A TRAPPIST STUDENT IN A 


SHADY NOOE. 


arabesqued with smoke- 
stains, the marks of the 
corks of popping beer- 
bottles, and the dust of 
years, made up the cheer 
of the reception-room. 

A womau sat in the 
chimney -corner of this 
rogm, her hair combed 
straight away from her thin 
face, and knotted up with 
a great silver comb ; a dirt- 
colored gown apparently 
thrown upon.,her person, 
and a shawl pinned at her 
throat, constituted her ap- 
parel, She was a wretched- 
looking being, and she 
neither glanced up nor 
spoke when the three en- 
tered, but went on poking 
the fire with the walking- 
stick in her hands. 

‘““My wife,” said Mr. 
French, with a hideous 
leer. ‘‘You mustn’t mind 
her, gentlemen—she'’s 
weak.”” And he tapped his 
own head to signify the 
particular direction in 
which his wife’s weakness 
lay. ‘‘ Lost her mind.” 
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«Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Allison ; ‘‘ that is very sad ! 
A recent thing ?” 

“*Oh, no, no,” said the other, carelessly. ‘Some years 
since, when this child was born.” 

The door opened as he spoke, and a child shambled 
into the apartment—an undersized changeling of a thing, 
with long, tow-colored elf-locks hanging round a face as 
white as leprosy. She sidled forward and stood looking 
into Mr. Allison’s eyes. 

‘*T’m a fool,” said she. 

“Dear me! dear me!” exclaimed the sheriff, who felt 
more familiar with knaves than fools. ‘‘I never knew 
you had such a child, French! How old is she ?” 

“Old as her tongue, and a little older than her teeth ; 
ain’t you, Semanthy ?” 

‘‘No,” answered Semantha, stoutly. ‘‘I’m ten years 
old next April-fools’ Day. Wal said so.” 

And, with that, she shuffled hurriedly around inside 
her mother’s chair, as if afraid of a hand that might come 
aiter her, and commenced talking to herself in an unin- 
telligible rattle that seemed to be her natural language. 

‘*That’s the way with them,” said Mr. French, ‘‘ from 
morning to night. The old woman, she seldom speaks at 
all. Semantha, she gabbles all the time. They’re no 
good to themselves nor anybody else. But then,” said 
the benevolent being, with one of his most effective 
grimaces, as he opened a high cupboard - door, ‘‘ you 
can’t put them out of the way. We contrive to get 
along. Something to take, gentlemen ? Nothing clearer 
this side of the St. John. None of your fire and smoke— 
real mountain-dew. If the sheriff wasn’t here, should say 
I smuggled it myself. Don’t suppose he'll object to a 
drop, all the same ?” 

Meantime, Mr. Walmer French, the horse-tamer, a man 


now of some thirty odd years, had entered and hung a | 


kettle on the crane, had produced some slices of bacon 
and a frying-pan, into which he broke several eggs, and 
had set out on the bare deal an apparently recent pur- 
chase of table-service, whose stout material, brilliantly 
flowered and butterflied, seemed to attract poor little 
Semantha’s attention irresistibly, as she crept forward 
and stealthily seized one of the plates, which she com- 
menced spinning likea top, and was immediately assisted 
from the room by one arm and the toe of the brotherly 
boot therefor. 
the screams, looked around vacantly, as if she could not 
make out the disturbance, smoothed her hair, and sat 
down again with her scared face. } 


“Three men went down - cellar,” said she, ‘‘and only | 


two came up,” and would have again commenced poking 
the fire had not her tender husband snatched the stick 
away, with a gesture that promised more than it per- 
formed. 

‘“*‘ Mountain-dew is all very well, Mr. French,” said Mr. 
Allison, ‘‘ for any one who has never heard of your cider. 


But as for me, there never was any champagne bottled in | 


the old country, if that’s where they bottle it, equal to 
the sparkle of the real pippin cider of any new apple 
orchard.” 

‘‘ Well, now,” said Mr. French, “I’m your man for 
that. You'd never think, to look at a little pink-and- 
white apple-blossom, that it had such a tingle in it, 
would you ? I’ve kept my barrel of cider every Fall for a 


dozen years back. Some’s so hard you have to use wash- | 


ing-soda with it, and some’s the pure juice of last Sep- 
tember. Walmar, give meadip. My cellar’s full of it. 
What shall I bring you, gentlemen ?” 

“°*Twould take more mind than I’ve got to make up,” 
said the sheriif. 


Mrs. French started up at the scuffle and | 


“‘ Suppose,” said Mr. Allison, jocosely, and in good- 
fellowship—‘‘ suppose, since there’s such a stock below, 
we go down and taste all round !” 

Mr. French was blowing at a coal, which just then ho 
dropped. He picked it up, and said nothing till the 
wick caught the flame—maybe because he was consider- 
ing the proposition, and maybe because he had no breath 
to spare. If he was considering it, it is to be supposed 
that he reasoned that if these men had any design in 
going into his cellar they would g2t in one way or another, 
fair means or foul, and there was nothing like innocent 
unsuspiciousness to disarm suspicion. 

**Won’t give the gentlemen such trouble, father,” said 
his thoughtful son, starting forward with a pitcher in 
either hand. ‘‘Sullars ain’t such very nice places for 


| visitors.” 


** Don’t speak of trouble !” said Mr, Allison. ‘ And as 
for nice places, I never saw a nicer than a cider-vault. 
Remember when I was a boy,” added Allison, who was 
making the Frenches feel very much at home with him, 
‘going around with a straw and trying all the bung- 
holes. No such sport in life, except it is blowing bubbles 
with a clay pipe. Pity we can’t stay boys! Come along, 
Mr. Sheriff! Got your pitcher, French ? and the straws ? 
Let me take your light. Stairs steep ?” 

There was no resisting such cheerful yolubility. But 
with a curious expression of dogged sullenness, as Mr. 
Allison thought, flashing out and smothering again on 
their pleasant countenances, the Frenches led the way 
together ; and, as they opened the door, the woman in 
the chimney-corner half rose from her seat, and looked 
after them with her frightened face. 

“*Three men went down-cellar,” said she, ‘and only 
two came up,” and she commenced wringing her hands 
and moaning till she forgot about it. 

Mr. Allison’s heart—for I suppose he had one—gave a 
bound ; but his hand held the candle just as steadily, 
and his face looked as innocently eager after cider as i: 
no such words as those the infirm woman uttered had 
ever clinched his certainty. He knew very well that 
when Walmar set down his pitchers and ran back he was 
shaking the poor thing by the shoulders till her teeth 
rattled in her head, and jouncing her down in her chair 
afterward ; but not being yet prepared to interfere, he 
called cheerily for his straw, as if that was what the gay 
and festive young man had run back for. 


| * Although Mr. Allison had given it as his opinion that 
| there were no such nice places as cider-cellars, the pre- 


sent one might have changed such an opinion and con- 
firmed that of Mr. Walmar after all. The walls were a 
too substantial foundation to so rickety a superstructure 
as the cottage, and had probably been built in long after 


| the cottage had been reared over a mere hole in the 


ground; but with such solid walls and arches the 
place would have been a nice one if it had only been 
aclean one. The sides were of thick stone, the floor was 
of brick laid in gravel, a close and compact floor, as 
good as the hearths of half the country roundabout. 

Mr. Allison swung the candle overhead, narrowly miss- 
ing setting fire to the sheets of cobwebs that fringed the 
low beams above, and noting, with his hurried glance, 
that there was not one place where the masonry seemed 
newer or of fresher stone than all the rest, and that the 
cellar exactly corresponded, in its appearance of size, to 
the two rooms which he had seen overhead. 

““By George! a prime place!” said he. ‘It only 
wants a broom. If your cider is half as good, in its 
way, as your cellar, Mr. French, there’s nothing more 
to ask !” 
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‘Taste it and see,” said Mr. French, handing him the 
straw and taking the candle, while Walmar went forward 
with his hatchet and started the bungs of the barrels that 
lay on their sides all round the cellar, as much, Mr. 
Allison could not help thinking, like the pictures which 
he had seen in the illustrated newspapers of royal sarco- 
phagi in their tombs as anything else. There was some- 
thing desperately suggestive, too, in the figure of the 
strong-armed Walmar hurling his hatchet over his head, 
half lighted and wholly devilish in the strange chiar- 
oscuro of the place. 

“That, now,” said Mr. Allison, giving place to the 
sheriff, ‘‘is a lady’s tipple. I confess I like it a trifle 
older.” 

‘*Try this, then,” said Mr. French. ‘ And if it doesn’t 
suit, there’s yet another, and another, and another. I’m 
particular about my cider, too. I like it hard as the 
hardest. I’m a hardshell myself, Iam. Anybody that 
picks me up will find they’ve got a hard nut to crack.” 

** More like the thing—but still——” said Mr. Allison, 
smacking his lips, doubtfully. 

‘*Aha!—I see. Nothing for you but the genuine iden- 
tical — meller as a Juneating, and the tang of a russet 
in April. Good for a headache in the morning. That’s 
the talk, and here’s the thing !” 

Mr. Allison’s eyes had now become accustomed to the 
half-light. Over each straw that he had bent he had 
looked as a little child looks over the edge of its drink- 
ing-cup, on almost as close an inspection asa sunbeam 
makes when a camera commands. This was to be the 


last, and he prepared himself for an exhaustive survey, 
while he took just one gurgling sip through his straw, 
to feel sure that the man was not making game of him. 


The floor, with here a heap of straw and there some 
carelessly thrown vegetables, was everywhere dry and 
dusty—everywhere dry and dusty except in one place. 
Was it Mr. Allison’s vivid , imagination that gave the 
bricks there, ever so slightly, a brighter, damper tint 
than the others ? As Mr. French moved and stood just 
beyond it now, holding his candle low, his shadow fell 
there long and outstretched as any grave. If Mr. Allison 
believed in anything, it was in coincidences. A line of 
irregularly growing fungi, which had sprouted up here 
and there along its length between the bricks, just gave 
his eye one glimpse of themselves, common toadstools, 
but of various tints—white, pale pink and tawny-orange 
—perhaps a half-dozen or so. Mr. Allison could have 
laughed as he raised his head. 

‘“‘T never tasted anything so pungent in all my life !” 
said he. 

‘‘Pungent ; that’s the word,” said Mr. French. 

‘¢Tt’s a drink fit for the gods,” said Mr. Allison, wiping 
his mouth vigorously, for if there was one thing on earth 
he detested more than another it was cider. ‘‘ Why do 
you have such things as that growing in your cellar, 
though ? Should think ’twould corrupt the cider. They 
ought only to grow upon graves,” added Mr. Allison, 
stooping to pluck one of the unsightly stems from its 
nook between two bricks. It gave outa damp, deathly 
odor, he fancied, that made him sick. He threw it down 
again, but not before the candle had fallen from Mr. 
French’s hand and left them all in darkness. 

Mr. Allison stood stone-still, and grasped the trigger of 
a little bosom friend he had, expecting to feel two hands 
on his throat in the next moment. But Mr. French only 
swore ah oath about his own deuced clumsiness, strode 
past them, and in a moment called to them from the 
head of the stairs, and flared another light down by 
which they might see to find their way up-stairs. 
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Mr. Allison understood now, just as well as if he had 
the whole horrid scene of one night ten years ago hefore 
him, why the feeble woman in the corner of the chimney- 
place, who, mechanically, with a remnant of her old 
housewifely instinct, turned, as she was wont to do when 
the savor attracted her, the bacon with the fork that had _ 
been left in the pan—why she moaned ever to herself, 
without lifting her head, the refrain that had cost her 
her reason and made her unborn<child an idiot; ‘‘ Three 
men went down-cellar, and only two came up.” 

But he lit the hospitable pipe after supper, and placidly 
smoked away without a thought of the pipe of peace, and 
retired to the room he was to share with the sheriff, when 
they had partaken of a jorum of apple toddy, without a 
single qualm of sensibility at the idea of fitting a halter 
to these men’s throats after having eaten of their salt. 
However, Mr. Allison felt possibly acquitted of all in- 
debtedness because the sheriff was to pay for the salt. 

‘* Well,” said the sheriff, as soon as they were alone, 
‘what do you think of ’em ?” 

‘“«Two as bad rascals,” said Mr. Allison, ‘‘as ever trod 
shoe-leather.” 

** And what do you decide to do ?” 

‘“To go back to Boltonby,” whispered Mr. Allison, 
‘* for a posse to help us bring to light again the body of 
the murdered pack-peddler, or what there is left of it, 
from underneath those toadstools !” 

‘* By the great horn spoon !’’ swore the sheriff, in an in- 
tensity of admiration that could find no further relief in 
words. 

And Mr. Allison and the sheriff said very little more 
as they relieved each other from watch to watch between 
then and sunrise. 

If old man French’s face had been disgustingly vicious 
on the night before, daylight did not lend any feebleness 
to its purport, but rather searched out and brought its 
evil things to naked shame. It was not fitting to call it 
merely brutal, for no dumb brute had ever such intelli- 
gence, such cunning and such cruelty written in one 
scrolt together on its face. I am afraid Mr. Allison’s 
smile borrowed a reflection from it as he thought how 
very soon he should be able to put an end to the sicken- 
ing leer of that man’s. They bade one another good- 
morning like the best of friends; the sheriff paid the 
reckoning ; French begged them to come some day and 
take another taste of his cider; they promised to do so, 
and rolled rapidly away across the clearing, taking a 
circular direction by an old cart-path, and thus retracing 
their way and coming out in the woods on the Boltonby 
side, and driving with might and main toward Boltonby. 

The sheriff's horse was unrivaled in all the Maguerri- 
wock. Walmar French’s stallion was not well enough 
broken to follow and discover the true direction of their 
path, had it occurred to his master to do so. But, with- 
out being definitely disconcerted, the Frenches must 
have seen the slight and casual incidents of the evening 
before in the light of warnings for precaution, since that 
there was some very busy work going on subsequently 
that day, inside their doors, there is no reason to doubt. 

‘‘Tt’s rather too bad,” said the sheriff, after two hours’ 
silence, in which neither he nor Mr. Allison had referred 
to the theme of their errand; ‘‘ but it’s an old story now 
—ten years ago—and the men are doing well—seem to 
have reformed, as you might say; and they’ve introduced 
such breeds of cattle—done so much to improve the 
country os 

‘* Nonsense !’’ said Mr. Allison, who was more familiar 
with sin and crime, penalty and punishment, than the 
sheriff was, and who knew very well that the sheriff had 
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never yet been called upon to perform the last offices for | 
any culprit. ‘‘{ couldn’t look at his vile throat without | 


"? 


seeing the necktie that it needec 


‘“‘T don’t know,” said the sheriff, nervously ; ‘I could | 
not say of myself that he abused anybody but his wife ; | 


and somebody told me the other day that a judge in 
Illinois had decided lately that that was notbing—that 
the wife must adopt more conciliating conduct.” 

‘‘Mrs. French isn’t very conciliating, is she ?” said 
Mr. Allison. ‘‘ I believe I should be exasperated myself if 
she kept on informing me for ten years, since the day I 
made her and her child idiots with horror, that three 
men went down-cellar, and only two came up !” And Mr. 
Allison shivered, and then grew hot again, with a dull, 
indignant feeling that did not often mingle in the ghess- 
playing work of his investigations. ‘‘ He never wore a 
necktie that became him half so well as yours will !” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘There’s nothing like a knot under the left 
ear for a finish.” 

**T don’t know,” said the sheriff; ‘‘the more I think 
of it, the more sorry I am 1 didn’t just tip him a 
wink——” 

“Then I should have been obliged to hold you as an 
accessory.” 

“T’ve half the mind, I swear, to resign my commission 
and go to the Legislature and abolish capital punish- 
ment !” 

‘* Ah, that’s sensible. It takes the relish off of neat 
work, often, to think there’s blood at the end of it,” said 
Mr. Allison. ‘‘ Not here, though, I assure you. But it’s 
a stupid case, on the whole. If it wasn’t for the fortune 
behind it, I think I’d have thrown up a thing that looked 
so plain on its face.” 

It is a fact not very fair to the optimist’s view that so 
many men are able to take pleasure, not only in the mis- 
fortunes of others, but in spite of them. The party that 
rote out of Boltonby that evening, to go on to the 


Frenches’ crack farm in the morning, did not make too 
solemn a night of it. But, gay as they had been when 
buoyed up by the consciousness of the service they were 
about to render justice, there was scarcely one of them 
but wished he was somewhere else when they came out 
of the shadow of the woods in the morning's early sun- 
light, and saw the figure of the elder French leaning 
against the doorpost and smoking negligently, while 
Walmar exercised and trained his horse on the green, 
and all the upland and interval, with their tossing grain 
and meadow-grass, lay in such perfect morning peace. 

‘“*Mr. Walmar,” said the sheriff, ‘‘ sorry to trouble you, 
but we shall have to request your company. No such 
thing as refusing the sheriff’s requisition.” 

There was plainly doubt on Walmar’s face as to whether 
this was an arrest, or merely a summons to serve on the 
posse with the others, but it grew into an odd, uneasy 
air of guilt, only half brazened over by defiance. If he 
had no other virtue, take him and his situation together, 
he had a consummate self-possession. 

Mr. Allison looked at him, and felt that great talents 
were lost to the world in the probable early decease of 
Walmar French. But before he could speak, his father 
cried out : 

‘*Morning, gentlemen ! 
cider ?” 

A sudden fiery imp darted up in his smile and his eye 
as he spoke. 

‘* Well, Mr. French,” answered the sheriff, ‘‘no objec- 
tions, if you haven't.” 

“Here, Wal,” called out the father, ‘‘ go and fetch up 
a jug.” 

‘* Begging your pardon, Mr. French,” said the sheriff, 
‘*T think we had better go ourselves.” 

‘Oh, just as you please, gentlemen, if the cellar’s big 
enough to hold you. You’ve all been there, I believe, at 
one time or another, but never all together. This way.” 


Come back to taste of that 
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And, before they could admire his audacity, or wonder at | 
their own, the party were below-stairs, with father and 
son beside them, and had opened their bull’s-eye lan- 
terns, ready lighted long ago, and displayed their picks 
and shovels. 

‘Going to dig for treasure in my cellar 2” cried Mr. 
French, facetiously, and presently holding his sides with 
laughter. ‘Well, now, I object to that, unless we go 
snacks,” 

‘*You will have all you want of any treasure we find 
here, my good man,” said Mr. Allison, letting loose his 
metropolitan manner. 

And, at the word, while his posse waited for their 
orders, the sheriff served the warrant upon the two men 
for the murder of the peddler ten years since. 

‘When I headed the fellows that for three days 
scoured the woods for him!” exclaimed Walmar, and 
was then made dumb by amazement. 

‘Go on, my friends,” said his father, folding his arms 
then ; ‘‘go on.” 

And Mr. Allison’s lynx eye discerned the light of such 
cool conquest in his leer that for a moment he half feared 
there was something in the case after all. 

Mr. Allison’s eye had other things to entertain it after 
a few seconds. He stepped forward to the place under 
which, on the night before, he had made sure that the 
murdered man lay. 

“This is, the spot,” 
work.” 

But scareely had they displaced a brick ere he saw that 
it was too late—the bricks had been displaced already, and 
freshly planted again in his absence. He caught Mr. 
French’s eye. 

*‘T removed that crop of toadstools, as you advised,” 
said that personage, and with such a subtle but trium- 
phal sneer that it was plain they had been outwitted, and 
the work was going to be in vain. 


said he. ‘*Proceed with your 
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‘¢ What we are looking for,” said Mr. Allison, with in- 
effable but well-concealed vexation, ‘‘ has bee:. removed. 
Nevertheless, it is as well to follow out the plan ;” and 
he bent forward eagerly with his lantern to watch each 
stroke of their shovels. 

Yes, it was perfectly apparent now that the earth had 
all lately been turned over down to a certain point—soft, 
rich loam, dark, and emitting a sort of faint miasma, 
differing from the air of the cellar. Was there an impres- 
sion of any shape on the soil beneath ? Mr. Allison bent 
down to see. Not the least. Nothing but the dark earth. 
Ana there was one great, black beetle, nauseous object, 
scrambling away as fast as its countless legs would 
carry it. 

For an instant Mr. Allison, whose profession had kept 
his mind active, was in danger of being led to believe in 
the old fairy stories, and fancying that the murdered 
man, enchanted into that foul, black beetle, was being 
made away with before his face and eyes. But while this 
fancy was passing through his mind his glance had rested 
on a second object—was it another beetle? He stretched 
out his hand and caught it up, wiped it as clean as might 
be, and examined it—a button of carved wood, an ugly 
little Chinese god, carrying a head slung in his belt by a 
tiny rope. He turned about and held it up. 

** You should not have left this behind, Mr. French,”’ 
said he. 

The sheriff drew near to see what had so suddenly 
changed the note in Mr. Allison’s voice. 

“Tf that is all the evidence, Mr. Allison,’ said he, 
somewhat irately, ‘‘I think I shall release Mr. French 
from arrest.” 

‘It is out of your power,” said Mr. Allison, quietly. 

| ‘*At any rate, we can go up from this vile place and 
think it over,” said the sheriff. 

‘‘ Better take something, gentlemen, before you go,” 
said Mr. French, and surely Satan prompted him. 
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** Don’t care if I do, French,” replied the sheriff. ‘‘ It’s | STORIES TOLD BY A CITY RECTOR. 


a mighty unpleasant business, anyway—don’t know why | 
we should make it bitter.” 

Mr. Allison said nothing, standing with a severe aspect, 
nowise crestfallen, as perfectly convinced as he had been 
in the beginning, and sere that if his sight was only 
sharp enough he should presently see this man convict 
himself. 


THe Rey. Wiiu1am Rogers, of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
| gate, relates a number of anecdotes abounding in drollery 
/and good sense, which are highly characteristic of the 
genial rector. 

Speaking of his Eton days—when Dr. Keate was head- 


**No need of my cracking up the French cider, neigh- 
bors all,” said Mr. French, with his very wickedest look ; 
‘*though maybe when strangers come among us brewing 
trouble—— However, there’s the pressing of nigh upon 
a dozen years before you—there’s the juice of the harvest 
just gone, and there’s the juice of that one gone a half- 
score of seasons since. That’s Mr. Allison’s particular 
figure. He took such a pull at it night before last that I 
don’t think it’s got out of his head yet. Clear as the 
daylight of a Winter’s morning, that cider is—when you 
can see it, which you can’t here—and sour as the sheriff's 
face. Here, Walmar, start the spile, will you ?” 

But Walmar, totally destitute of that diabolism of hu- 
mor which was one of his father’s characteristics, and not 
relishing the present proceeding in the least, declined to 
lift a hand. 

“Do it myself, then,” said Mr. French, in great glee, 
‘jf you're such a churl you can’t throw a bone to a bear. 
I don’t know how to hold a grudge, for my part; I 
always wipe out the score and cry quits. There's a glass 
on the shelf there. Thank you, Mr. Sheriff; your turn 
next — quality first!” and he drew the glass full and 
offered it to Mr. Allison. If he had been a demon just up 
from the bottomless pit he could have shown no more 
hellish a grin than that with which, suddenly and uncere- 


moniously, he unmasked his face beneath Mr. Allison's 


eye. ‘ Pungent!” said Mr. French; that’s the word. A 
drink fit for the gods !” 

‘‘Stay a minute,” said Mr. Allison, gently pushing 
back the proffered nectar. ‘‘Sheriff, I should be surry 
to spill good spirit, but there’s some that’s better out 
than in. Break up that barrel !” 

As the words left his lips Walmar sprang forward with 
a stifled howl. 

*“*Not while I live,” said French, in a metamorphosis 
such as if a black ember had become a firebrand, ‘do | 
you spill my cider in my cellar. Hands off!” and he | 
was seated on the barrel. 

“Do as I say!” repeated Mr. Allison, firmly. , And 
there was only one hesitating moment before Mr. French 
was whirled away and held by as strong hands as those 
that were holding his raging and writhing son. The 
hoops had been knocked off the barrel, the staves had 
fallen apart from side to side with the fury of the out- 
pouring spirit—and there lay the ghastly skull, the arms, 
the half-bleached skeleton of the murdered man they 
sought. 

They stood around the dreadful and disgusting sight 
in a horrified silence. The two men saw that there was 
no escape. 

“Well,” said the elder, in the wolfish audacity of his | 
confession, ‘‘I suppose you know now what that sound 
up-stairs means ?” And listening, they could hear the 
words of the woman on the dismal hearth above, as she 
rocked herself feebly to and fro, and made her moan : 

** Three men went down-cellar, and only two came up !” 


THe poor man’s purse may be empty, but he has as | 
much gold in the sunset, and as much silver in the moon, | 


as anybody. 


| géres, inviting me toa ball at the Ministry. 
| that an English lady of my acquaintance and her two 
| daughters were particularly anxious to go, and I under- 


/master—Mr. Rogers tells us of a case of confiscation. 


He was coming, one morning, from the ‘‘ Christopher,” 
buoyantly bearing a plate of sausages (seven for six- 
pence), swimming in grease, and covered with another 
plate to keep them hot. Meat for breakfast, in Keate’s 
eyes, was one of the deadly sins, and when, sailing 
along in full canonicals, he recognized Rogers, he pro- 
ceeded to appropriate the spoil. Summoning a laborer 
who was passing, he was about to give it to him, when 
Rogers said: ‘‘If you please, sir, the plates belong to 
the ‘Christopher.’” Keate was equal to the occasion. 
**Poor man,” he said, ‘‘ hold your hat,” which the poor 
man did, and the ownership of Rogers’s sausages, grease 
and all, was thus transferred. The plates were delivered 
back to Rogers. ‘‘ You will stay at eleven,” greeted his 
ears ; and the just reward of his iniquities was meted out 
to him a few hours later. 

Mr. Rogers relates an experience of his while a curate 
at Fulham, of which parish the Rev. Mr. Baker was the 
vicar. 

Lady Londonderry was devoted to Mr. Berry’s preach- 
ing, and came to church in great state, followed by foot- 
men carrying cushions and prayer-books. His lordship 
not being an early riser, his habit was to meet the 
marchioness after service and accompany her home. He 
came one morning before Mr. Baker, whose sermons were 
dreadfully long, had finished ; and seating himself on a 


| tombstone in. the churchyard, began, forgetful of the 


sacred Gay and place, to whistle. The beadle sallied 
forth from the porch and said : ‘‘I have the orders from 
the bishop to remove idlers from the churchyard, espe- 
cially those who whistle, as whistling disturbs his lord- 
ship’s devotions. So now, if you please, come along 


| with me.” 


The marquis said that he was waiting for her lady- 
ship. 

‘That won’t do with me, my man; you had better 
come along quiet,” said the beadle. 

A costermonger, who was singing merrily to himself, 
was once encountered by Mr. Rogers ; and, being struck 
with the warbling, he was induced to ascertain its cause. 

**You seem happy,” said Mr. Rogers. 

‘Yes, sir, I am ; God has been very good to me.” 

‘What has happened ?” he asked. 

“Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘ it has pleased the Almighty to 
take away my old missus, and I have been a happy man 
ever since. I've saved twenty pounds, and I intend this 


| Summer to buy acartand pony and do the thing in style. 
| She drank, and was my ruin... 
jam. 
man.” 


Now you see what | 
. . If I go on like this I shall soon be a gentle- 


While at the Paris Exhibition in 1867, as a Juror on 
the Education Section, Mr. Rogers found his social ex- 


| periences far more interesting than the work of adjudi- 
| cation. 


He thus speaks of it : ‘‘ One morning I found at 
the hotel a card from M. le Ministre des Affuires Etran- 
It chanced 


took to do what I could for them. I went to the Minis- 
try and said that I wished to see the Minister on import- 
ant business. A secretary appeared, and desired, as the 
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Minister was much engaged, to know what the business 


was. I said I was Vice-president of the Jury on Edu- 
cation, and that on my card of invitation to the ball no 
mention was made of a lady. I asked, therefore, that I 
might be accorded the pleasure of introducing one. The 
secretary had something on his mind. Was I the gentle- 
man who had objected to any recognition of the products 
in which his chief was so deeply interested ? I explained 
that it was quite otherwise ; that I had advocated the 
claims of whatever they were, almost unto violence, and 
that my influence had won them a gold medal. He 
craved a thousand pardons ; there must|be some mis- 
take ; but ce gros Anglais (he meant my ‘sub,’ Mr. Mit- 
chell, an inspector of schools, who was certainly inclined 
to obesity) was very hostile. It was all right. The lists 
of invitations had been closed, but would monsieur say 
for whom the card was wanted. I explained, and in 
a few minutes he returned with a freshly written request 
for the presence of ‘ Monsieur et Madame Rogers et ses 
deux filles.’ Mes deux filles were the belles of the ball, 
and turned the heads of half the attachés. They soon 
became the rage of fashionable Paris, and one of them is 
now a princess. 

‘*My first experience of Private Bill legislation,” says 
Mr. Rogers —‘‘ and, unfortunately, it has not been my 
last—knocked a nail er two into my coffin. (There was a 
proposal to rebuild the schools in the ward, and to trans- 
plant the church to the suburbs, and against this I put 
forward a scheme of amalgamation.) We began opera- 
tions in the House of Lords. Lord Redesdale, a hard 
enough nut to crack, was at first strongly against us, 
though the scheme had the approval of the Bishop of 
London. Kent, his counsel, an old friend of mine, had 


told me of his lordship’s suspicious attitude. ‘You may 
get it through,’ he said, ‘ but, at any rate, you will lose 
nothing by appearing to appreciate his jokes.’ Before 
the proceedings began, I had passed the word round to 
my fellow-petitioners to take a cue in the matter of 


laughter. After a long discussion, Lord Redesdale said, 
‘I don’t like the look of this affair at all. You don’t pro- 
pose to have the chapel consecrated, and how do I know 
that you won’t turn it into a dancing-saloon ?? Where- 
upon I was heard to smile, and the room echoed with the 
laughter of the boys of Bishopsgate. ‘I hate the whole 
thing,’ his lordship continued, ‘but you may take your 
pa,’” 

Mr. Rogers was much interested in a scheme connected 
with middle-class education in the city, and it fell to him 
to call on the late Lord Derby and the late Lord John 
Russell on the matter. He thus writes concerning Lord 
Russell’s patronage: ‘‘I remember being struck by a 
contrast in the environments of the two noblemen. On 
the writing-table of each of them was a single book. In 
Lord Derby’s case it was the ‘ Racing Calendar,’ and in 
Lord Russell’s an old British and Foreign Bible, bound 
in sheepskin. Some years after, I went to pay a visit to 
Lord Russell at Pembroke Lodge, where he used to sit 
under a tree and chat with his friends. He asked how 
the middle-class schools were going on, and then began 
to talk about the Charterhouse. He said that he had lost 
his interest in the latter since his patronage had been 
taken away. I thought that this was pretty good for 
Whig doctrine. ‘No,’ he went on, ‘I never abused my 
patronage. Do you remember a cartoon in Punch, where 
I was represented as a little boy writing ‘‘ No Popery ” on 
a wall and running away ?’ I said that I did. ‘ Well,’ he 
continued, ‘that was very severe, and did my Govern- 
ment a great deal of harm, but I was so convinced that it 
was not maliciously meant that I sent for John Leech and 
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asked what I could do for him. He said that he should 
like a nomination for his son to the Charterhouse, and I 
gave it to him. This is how I used my patronage, and 
now they have taken it from me.’” 


MAY. 
By SAMUEL GooDALIL, 


DELIGHTFUL month! delightful May! 
A thousand cheerful voices say; 

The young, the old, the rich, the poor, 
Rejoice that Winter's fully o’er. 


How full of life is all around, 

From mountain-top to lowest ground! 
How rich, how varied Nature's bloom, 
And how refreshing its perfume! 


The pasture-flelds of living green, 

With blooming hawthorn fence between; 
The flelds of precious, thriving grain, 
Which rural sceneries contain, 


The orchards, too, and seatter’d trees, 
Which here and there in bloom one sees, 
In perfect beauty now appear, 

The gayest month in all the year. 


The feathered songsters of the air 
Subscribe, in sweetest notes, their share 
Of pleasures to the human mind, 
Poured freely forth, and unconfined. 


And countless insects on the wing, 
Which divers forms and colors bring, 
In every walk and turn we see, 
Enjoying life and liberty. 


And we had nearly failed to say, 

The cuckoo, too, talks most in May; 

And though his talk is e’er the same, 
We can’t—old friend—suppress his name. 


Delightful month! delightful May! 
How beautiful, how fair, how gay! 
Oh, how thy lovely colors shine, 
Ascribed to Nature but—Divine. 


GETHSEMANE. 


By ALMONT BARNES. 


Beyonp the fret and sound of* the world’s busy life, in 
a quiet, sleepy hollow among the gentle hills of Nelson 
County, Ky., there rest the land possessions and abbey 
buildings of Gethsemane, a home of the monks of the 
Order of La Trappe in the United States, There are com- 
paratively few of our people who ever thirtk that there 
are such seclusive institutions for men in our land. The 
pictures which historical story-tellers place before us of 
monks and abbots we well know are beyond the realiza- 
tion of modern times. The jolly abbot, upon his richly 
caparisoned mule, and with a train of equally easy-living 
companions, belongs to other ages. In the critical pre- 
sent time, and in countries not particularly given to 
Church dominion, monastic people, as well as the priest- 
hood in general, must ‘‘mind their p’s and q’s” (the 
old abbreviations for pints and quarts at the English 
ale-houses), and live somewhere near the lines required 
by the rules of their Orders, 

St. Benedict is credited with the establishment of the 
Benedictine Order, in the fifth century. The Order is 
charged with having become corrupt in the eleventh 
century, when Robert of Molesme, who undertook to 
purify his monastery, was effectually driven out of it, 
This pious abbot, with a few followers, found a refuge at 


THE CEMETERY. 


Citeaux, in a forest of Burgundy, and established what 
grew into the Order of Cistercian monks. The first three 
abbots of this Order, Robert, Alberick and Stephen, were 
canonized. To St. Alberick, it is affirmed, was given the 
white robe now worn by the Trappist monks, by the 
Virgin herself. In the course of time a monastery was 
established at La Trappe, in the French Department of 
the Orne, by Bernard of Clairvaux, who preached the 
second crusade. But about 1650 the monks of La Trappe 
had also fallen away. Finally matters grew worse 
through the little and big wars which contribute always 
to the glory of the few at the cost of the many, for it be- 
came necessary, in order that the property of monasteries 
might be protected, that those in France should be 
“commended” to powerful noblemen for their special 
attention ; and as the protectors drew the revenues, they 
also became titulary abbots without being priests—only 
they could not marry. In this way La Trappe passed 
under the ‘‘ protection ” of the heir of a rich house, Jean 
Armand Bouthillier de Racé, by the nomination of 
Cardinal de Richelieu at De Rancé’s christening, and 
probably not to the great detriment of the Cardinal. 
This child began his protection in 1625, and continued 
it until 1700, the date of his death. He was noted for 
learning and wit in his youth, as well as for less com- 
mendable things; for, though he took Orders in the 
Church, he refused a bishopric, preferring Paris and the 
Duchess Montbazon to a See. Until the duchess died, 
and he was nearly thirty-eight, the abbey got little care 
from its head and protector. Then, however, there oc- 
curred a great change in the man’s life and habits, and 
he retired from the gayeties of the corrupt capital to put 
himself and his monks through a rather rigid course of 
training. The few monks there, on his arrival, rebelled 
av the new discipline, and made several attempts upon 
nis life. The newly converted abbot pensioned them off, 
and filled the cells with more tractable material. He 
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wrote, in the last and most creditable part of his life, 
many controversial books. 

During the French Revolution the Abbey of La Trappe 
was confiscated and sold. About 1816, after the former 
head of the abbey and the Order—for it had become 
such—Louis Henry de l’Estrange, had visited America and 
tried to found a monastery in Kentucky, he returned to 
France, and at considerable expense succeeded in pur- 
chasing the abbey and some of the lands anciently be- 
longing to it. Says a French pamphlet of 1822, entitled 
‘* Promenade au Monastére de La Trappe”: ‘‘It must be 
observed that the Abbé made these purchases, not as a 
representative of the Order of La Trappe, but in his own 
name. He likewise possesses the estates attached to 
other convents, of which he is the Superior - general. 
Thus he is absolute proprietor of all ; has no account to— 
give to anybody, and each monastery is a farm cultivated 
for his benefit by the Trappists themselves. It would 
be impossible for him to find cheaper laborers, for each 
of them spends only from forty to fifty francs per annum 
for his subsistence. Add to these riches the presents of 
private persons, and the donations which the monks are 
obliged to make when they enter, of all their property, 
present and to come, and we need not fear that the Abbot, 
in his frequent visits to Paris, will live as wretchedly as 
his monks.” 

This pamphlet proceeds with the story that De 1’Es- 
trange. not satisfied with the accumulation of earthly 
goods, desired to follow in the footsteps of St. Benedict 
and St. Bernard, and become a reformer. Not consider- 
ing the regulations which De Rancé had given to La 
Trappe stringent enough, though everybody else thought 
them too severe, he substituted others. The writer says : 
‘« By these regulations the monks, without quitting their 
woolen garments, which they change but once a month, 
must endure the torment of lying, not on a bed, but 
without a mattress, in a niche made of rough boards, and 
a foot too short, 
that the impossi- 
bility of stretch- 
ing themselves 
may cause & con- 
straint and suf- 
fering which 
may make them 
wish for death. 
. .. At the only 
meal which they 
take in the 
twenty-four 
hours they have 
no beverage but 
water, and their 
only food is a 
morsel of coarse 
bread, veget- . 
ables boiled in 
water, and some 
nuts, They go 
to bed at seven 
o'clock in the 
evening, and rise 
at one in the 
morning. Their 
labors, frequent- 
ly interrupted 
by prayers and 
genu flex ions, 
consist in culti- 
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vating the ground, winnowing grain, and other rural and 
domestic employments. They are often exhausted with 
fatigue, yet they are not allowed to rest themselves by 
leaning against a tree or sitting down without permission. 
When their face is covered with sweat they are forbidden 
to wipe it, only they turn it off with the finger that it 
may not fall into their eyes.” 

The Abbot is at once superior and confessor of his 
monks. He reads the letters addressed to them, and per- 
mits vr prohibits all communication with their families. 
‘*When a monk has committed a fault he goes and 
prostrates himself before the Abbot, and remains on his 
knees till another monk asks pardon for him by ges- 
tures, and kissing the hand of the Superior. . . . The 
Trappists who are surprised talking together, those who 
write to their families 
without permission, or 
who try to escape, are 
punished.” 

A second movement to 
establish a monastery of 
the Trappist Order in the 
United States was made 
in Kentucky from Melle- 
ray, in 1848, The Bishop 
of Louisville offered the 
two fathers sent out {to 
pioneer the new colony 
the farm formerly occu- 
pied by De lEstrange 
and his monks, during 
their brief stay in Ame- 
rica, but it was not found 
suitable. 

But at Gethsemane, 
where the Sisters of Lo- 
retto had formerly con- 
ducted a boarding-school,’. 
there were, as there are 
still, some log buildings 
unused. The grounds 
suited the ideas of the 
pioneer fathers as a loca- 
tion for their enterprise, 
and. the rude buildings 
were propitious for a be- 
ginning, besides having 
already a religious char- 
acter. So a purchase was 
made, and at six o’clock 
in the evening of a De- 
cember day in 1848, after 
walking fifty-six miles 
from Louisville, the little colony under its Superior, the 
Rev. Father Eutropius, entered the new but dilapidated 
Monastery of Gethsemane. In 1849 Eutropius went back 
to France and procured thirteen more colonists. He 
also procured for the monastery the dignity of an abbey, 
and came back himself an Abbot and head of his Order 
in America. 

This American abbey has grown much since that time 
of its lowly beginning, and filled out in a plain but some- 
what stately way the peaceful scene in which it is set. 
There is a railway station, and the expected country 
store, near enough. Says a writer in the Southern 
Bivouac: ‘There is something stately in the massive 
buildings, from the centre of which seems to rise the 
spire. On the side nearest to you are discernible the 
Gothic outlines of a church. The rest is only a mass of 
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buildings. . . . You are before an iron gate now, from 
which leads a broad, straight road, some three hun- 
dred yards long, and flanked on each side by a double 
row of stately English elms. The slow-swinging gates 
are opened, and you enter the grounds of the abbey.” 

The main building is three stories in height, of plain, 
unpainted brick. There is a niche in the centre of the 
front, beneath the cornice, containing an image of the 
patron saint of Gethsemane, with the words around it: 


“§, JosepH, Parronge Noster D1LEcrissiME, ORA Pro Nosis.” 


There are two chapels in the abbey, one devoted to 
the use of the monks, and one to people from with- 
out, and several chapels. They present claims to archi- 
tectural impressiveness, and beauty even, and owe much 
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. FOOLISH FAMILY.—‘‘ MR, DELAVAL, THEREFORE, BOLDLY MARCHING ON, AS HE SUPPOSED, 
%O THE DOOR, SOON PLUNGED HEADLONG INTO THE WATER.” —SEE PAGE’ 734. 


to the labor of the monks. There are also, of course, the 
store and business offices, dormitories designated by 
names of saints instead of numbers, the chapter-room, 
etc. The inmates of the abbey consist of the monks, or 
Fathers, whose habits are white, heads shaved, and 
beards cut ; the Brothers, who are not priests or intended 
for orders, and who dress in brown; and those persons 
who have temporarily retired for rest of mind and body 
from the disturbances of the outer world, and who in- 
tend to return again to the busy scenes of life. 

The rules in force in the abbey are very severe, though 
less so than those formerly maintained by De 1’Estrange 
at La Trappe. Matins are at 2 instead of lam. The 
monks, having much of their time devoted to spiritual 
exercises, work in vhe fields and at the routine business 


| generated by the peculiar famuly or community life. only 
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‘rom nine until half-past eleven, and from twelve until 
iwo. Perpetual silence is imposed upon all the monks, 
except that they speak to the abbot when necessary, and 
the abbot, prior, guest-master, and the man who serves 
the guests, are at liberty to speak as may be ordinarily 
required ; but in certain parts of the abbey no one may 
speak, except as required by the rules, as for instance 
in the chapter-room. From Easter until September 14th 
and on Sundays two meals per day are served, but dur- 
ing the rest of the year there is only one, dinner. Meat, 
eggs, fish and butter are prohibited, as is also milk during 
Lent and Advent. Cider is permitted. Weak broth, 
potatoes and brown bread are the staple articles for 
meals, Fruits are also permitted. 


The Gethsemane monks work about a third of their | 


sixteen-hundred-acre farm, raising the usual productions, 
and making cheese besides. 


devotions, while in their labors their suit, which the 
cowl is at the devotional hours made to cover, consists 
of a coarse flannel shirt, a white, coarse woolen gown, a 


scapular and hood, coarse drawers and socks, and heavy | 


shoes. A leather belt confines the gown at the waist. 
Instead of a leather girdle the abbot wears a purple 
cord. 

The present abbot is Father Benedict, who succeeded 


the first one, Eutropius, with whom he came to America | 


as a novice. He was born in France in 1820, made a 
priest in 1851, and a bishop and abbot in 1861 at New 
Haven. His name was Berger before he joined his 
Order. 

In an angle of the monks’ church is a marble slab 
which covers the remains of John Lambert Emmanuel 
Amor Constant, Baron de Hudiamont, a benefactor of the 


abbey, who was born in Belgium, but settled in St. Louis, 
and died at Gethsemane in 1879, in his ninety-first year. 
He lived with the monks ten years, without, however, 


taking the vows of the Order. His descendants still live 
in St. Louis. 

Another home of Trappists was established in Iowa, in 
1849, near Dubuque. It was established by a colony 
from Ireland, and is called New Melleray. That and Geth- 
semane are the only Trappist houses among us. They 
bring down into the present the curious specimens of the 
Church customs of the Middle Age, apparent anachron- 
isms like the reconstructed mastodons of a museum. Yet 


within their seclusion beat human hearts, faintly touch- | 


ing, if even only by memories, those surging in the bitter 
battles of the corroding world ; and, let us hope, gain- 


ing a foretaste of the peace which is enshrined in the | 


eternal quiet which must somehow at last come to all 
the sons of men. 


A FOOLISH FAMILY. 


SrranGeE are the stories told of the mode of life of the 
Delavals of two generations ; the vast and almost per- 


petual crowds of company entertained ; the /ées given, | 
when their beautiful house and gardens became in truth | 
a perfect fairyland of light and beauty and music, with | 


floating throngs of gay and lovely creatures, who were 


scenes of mischief imaginable. The daughters of Lord 
Delaval, who were very handsome, are said to have been 


fond of assuming various disguises, and playing off in | 


them various pranks. The Delavals were particularly 
fond of theatrical amusements, aud on one occasion the 
whole family acted on the boards of Drury Lane, by per- 
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y . . | 
The white robe mentioned | 
as distinguishing them is worn of course only in their | 


on, as well as a variety of practical jokes of no scrupu- 
lous kind. 

The lovely Lady Tyrconnel was one of these daugh- 
ters, who had hair of such rich luxuriance that when she 
rode it floated on the saddle. There is a portrait of her, 
as well as of others of her family, and amongst them of 
her husband—said to be the finest man of his time—at 
Ford Castle, and an arch and most lovely creature she 
must have been. The present Marquis of Waterford no 
doubt inherits not only Ford Castle, but his strong pen- 
chant for practical jokes, from his family, as well as his 
fair complexion and light hair, his mother being the only 
daughter of Lord and Lady Tyrconnel. It is said that 
many were the contrivances in the house for carrying into 
effect these jokes; such as beds suspended by pulleys 
over trap-doors, so that when guests had retired after a 
carouse, and were just dropped asleep, they were rapidly 
let down into a cold bath, and awoke in consternation, 
finding themselves floundering in darkness and cold 
water. Another contrivance was that of partitions be- 
tween sleeping-rooms, which could be suddenly hoisted 
up into the ceiling by pulleys, so that when ladies and 
gentlemen were retiring to rest, and had doffed all their 
finery of wigs and hoop-petticoats, they were in a moment 
astonished to see the walls of their rooms disappear, and 
to find themselves in a miscellaneous assembly of the 
oddest and most embarrassing description. 

A story illustrative of their amusements is told of the 
brother of Lord Delaval. He laid a wager to walk blind- 
fold from some distant part of the garden into the house 
in a straight line; but for this purpose he had provided a 
very fine silken thread as a clew to guide him. A boy, 
however, who had sharper eyes than the rest, perceived 
it and silently pointed it out to the competitors, who 
speedily shifted the end from the grand portal to which 
it was attached, and placed it in a direction right across 


| a pond on the lawn. 


Mr. Delaval, therefore, boldly marching on, as he sup- 
posed, to the door, soon plunged headlong into the water 
—a fact announced not only by his own disagreeable 
astonishment, but by the peals of laughter with which it 
was accompanied from all sides, and which gave him no 
little wrath and chagrin. 

In such merriments and prodigalities, it is said, flew 
those days at Seaton Delaval ; feasting was a daily matter 
of course, and such good things did the farmers pour 
into the house that on rent days they had, it is said, more 
frequently to receive money than to pay it. Lord Tyr- 
connel was a dissipated man, who kept several mis- 
tresses ; and Lady Tyrcounel, on the other hand, was 
said to be the mistress of the Duke of York. 

It is no wonder, then, that the country people talk of 
the wickedness of the Delavals, and look on the extinc- 
tion of this numerous family so rapidly and completely 
as a judgment on that account. Yet, if we may judge 
from other circumstances, the Delavals were rather mis- 
chievous to themselves than to their neighbors. They 
appear to have spent their estates freely amongst them, 
and to have been not only profuse, but generous, liberal, 
and sparing no cost to promote the good of their tenants 


| and those about them. 
ready to rush into the most extraordinary frolics and | 


Sir Francis Delaval died at a comparatively early age. 
Of the manner of his death the accounts differ. Cooke 
says he was dining at his brother-in-law’s, Lord Mex- 
borough, and having taken a large quantity of ice, was 
seized with spasms, and died without ever recovering 
from the fit; Edgeworth, that the last illness was attri- 
buted to his drinking large quantities of water and small 


mission of Garrick. Here, too, the same pleasures went | beer, of which last he had always a large jug standing by 


CURIOUS FINDS. 


his bed. However, when Edgeworth went to see him he 
spoke of himself in a manner which might apply too well 
to the generous but dissipated Delavals in general ; and 
how strikingly effective might his last words be, if a cer- 
tain living relative were to consider them as addressed 
expressly to him ! 

. “Let my examp.e, said he, ‘‘warn you of a fatal 
error into which I have fallen. I have pursued amuse- 
ment, or, rather, frolic, instead of turning my ingenuity 
and talents to useful purposes. I am sensible that my 
mind was fit for greater things than any of which I am 
now, or of which I was ever supposed to be, capable. I 
a: able to speak fluently in public, and I have perceived 
that my manner of speaking has always increased the 


not deficient in useful information; and if I had em- 
ployed half the time and half the pains in cultivating 
serious knowledge which I have wasted in exerting my 
powers. upon trifles, instead of making myself merely a 
conspicuous figure at public places of amusement, in- 
stead of giving myself up to gallantry, which disgusted 
and disappointed me, instead of dissipating my fortune 
and tarnishing my character, I should have distinguished 
myself in the senate or the army, I should have become a 
useful member of society and an honor to my family. 
Remember my advice, young man! Pursue what is use- 


better, you will satisfy yourself.” 


A STURDY SON OF MARS. 


You can still near in every barrack-room the story of 
Darcier, that carabineer of the Second Regiment of the 


French Line, who rescued his captain in a rather singular 


fashion. He had succeeded in capturing an officer of 
the hostile party and bringing him into camp, where, 
on perceiving that his captain was missing, he seized the 


officer by the belt, and, holding him with both arms | tered a hollow part of the tree, was unable to extricate 


straight above his head, he carried him off to where the 


English stood, shouting, ‘‘Here, I have brought you | 
your captain ; give me mine back again.” M. de Nieuwe- | 


kerke, the Superintendent of the Fine Arts, one day 
called on Darcier in his modest apartments on the outer 
boulevards, to request him to sing at a soirée he was 
about to give, adding that he left it entirely witli the art- 
ist to fix any price he liked to name. The popular singer 
professed very advanced democratic principles, and, as a 
thorough - going republican, he replied that he would 
not have the slightest objection to sing for a poor work- 
man or a needy artist, but that he refused to sing at any 
price for a gentleman of the Court. Darcier, who was 
a great admirer of physical force, and himself possessed 
of great strength, had in his room a number of duimb- 
bells in all sizes. The count looked at them, lifted 
them, and, spying one weighing a hundred pounds, he 
slowly raised it from the ground and held it out at arm's 
length. ‘‘ Monsieur,” said Darcier, with astonishment, 
‘you are not so much of an aristocrat as I took you to 
be. You can leave me your address, and I will come and 
sing at your soirée.” 


THE RUDE PARTNER. 


Tue worst variety of all is the rude partner. He per- 
haps wanted to dance with Miss Lydia Languish, but 
her aunt circumvented him, and, unhappily, he falls to 
poor little Miss Muffett, to whom he pays not the slight- 


| ness makes it all the harder. 
| burning yet powerless indignation she must try to choke 


| flesh. 
ful to mankind. You will satisfy them, and, what is | 
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and shows himself so cross and bored that she is ready 
to cry for vexation. I heard one of this class who was 
presented to a lady at a ball; she did not take his fancy, 
so he offered her his arm and began to promenade. 
Arriving opposite one of his acquaintances, he said: ‘I 
say, Meadows! allow me to introduce you to Miss Aster;” 
and, disengaging his arm, he left the girl with a bow! 
Now, what is a woman to do or say when so insulted ? 
She might, of course, make a fuss ; but that is not to be 
thought of by any one of refined feeling. Her helpless- 
If men could but know the 


back, none could be found so utterly devoid of chivalry 


| as to subject her to such a mortification. 
force of what I said. Upon various useful subjects I am | 
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NATURE accommodates herself to the most extraordi- 


| nary conditions of life. A lady lost her gold ring. Some 


three years afterward the loser’s cat caught a rat, from 
which pussy had eaten the head. The neck of the rat 
was exposed, and the owner of the cat saw something 


| metallic glittering on the rat’s neck. On examination 


this proved to be the lost wedding-ring imbedded in the 
The ring must have been carried by the old rat to 
its nest, and a very young rat must have thrust its head 
into the ring. As the animal grew larger each day, its 
novel collar would become a fixture. The wonder is how 
Nature continued to permit her living demands to be 
supplied through such a small circumference; yet the 
creature lived, was fat and looked healthy. 

Cats in their hunting expeditions sometimes meet with 


| an untoward fate. As some workmen were felling timber 
| they discovered in the centre of one of the trees a cavity, 


in which were the remains of a cat. The skeleton was 
entire, and some hair of a sandy color yet remained on 
the skin. It is conjectured that the animal, having en- 


itself, and the wood in process of years had grown 
around it. 

Curious finds have not unfrequently been made in 
trees. Some woodcutters in the Forest of Drommling 
made uw strange discovery. They began to fell a venera- 


| ble oak, which they soon found to be quite hollow. 


Being half decayed, it speedily came to the ground with 
a crash, disclosing the skeleton éf a man in excellent pre- 
servation ; even the boots, which came above the knees, 
were perfect. By its side were a powder-horn, a porce- 
lain pipe-bowl, and a silver watch. It is conjectured that 
whilo engaged in hunting he climbed the tree for some 
purpose, and slipped into the hollow trunk, from which 
there was no release, and so the unfortunate man prob- 
ably died from starvation. 

Another mystery was found in the heart of an oak. 
From a tree of this kind,a block eighteen inches in 
diameter, that had been knocking about in various yards 
and woodsheds, was split up lately, and in it was found 
an auger-hole, about three-fourths of an inch in size, con- 
taining a bunch of human hair done up in a piece of 
printed paper. The hair was near the centre of the block, 
and fastened in with a wooden plug. It was apparently 
put in when the tree was quite small, as the tree had 
grown over the plug to the thickness of about four 
inches, with the grain perfectly smooth and straight. 

A natural curiosity was shown in a timber merchant’s 
workshop ; this was the skeleton of a bird imbedded in a 
piece of beech. The timber seemed quite sound all 


est attention as he jealously watches Lydia revolving, | around the cavity, and there was no sign of any aperture 
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A CURIOUS MARRIAGE ENTRY. 


Artful Jimmy (conscious of unprepared lessons, and desirous of 
staying from school) —‘‘ MAMMA, DEAR, WHAT SORT OF ILLNESS IS 


THERE YOU DON’T HAVE TO TAKE MEDICINE FOR ?” 


into it ; but the timber being sawn up, the nest with the 
bird sitting upon it was found. The nest appeared to be 
built with mud, and the bird resembled a titmouse. Pro- 
bably, at the lopping of a branch, a cavity was formed, 


and the outside subsequently grown over, but how the | - 


bird was inclosed seems difficult to imagine. 


THE MOON A MIGHTY SCAVENGER. 


It is chiefly as the producer of ocean tides that the 
moon renders us such signal service. The sun, it is true, 
as well as the moon, exercises an influence in the produc- 
tion of this diurnal phenomenon ; but it is on the moon 
chiefly that we depend for this important recurrence. 
By inland dwellers the tides are thought of as monoton- 
ous events of no great moment ; but they have a far wider 
significance than many imagine. Exactly as the 
sun preserves through the agency of winds a 
healthy circulation in the atmosphere, so the moon 
performs a similar service to the waters of the sea, 
and the great tidal rivers which flow into it. But 
for this work as a mighty scavenger our shores 
where rivers terminate would become stagnant 
deltas of corruption. Twice a day, however, the 
decomposing matter which our rivers deposit is 
swept away by the tidal wave, and a source of 
pestilence is thus prevented. 


CHANGES IN MEN’S STANDARDS. 


One of the most interesting things in literature 
is to mark the shifts and changes in men’s stand- 
ards. Boswell tells a curious story of the first 
oceasion on which Johnson met Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 

Two ladies of the company were regretting the 
death of a friend tc whom they owed great obliga- 
tions. Reynolds observed that they had, at any 
rate, the comfort of being relieved from a debt of 
gratitude. The ladies were naturally shocked at 


this singular alleviation of their grief, but John- 
son defended it in his clear and forcible manner, 
and, says Boswell, ‘‘was much pleased with the 
mind, the fair view of human nature that it ex- 
hibited, like some of the reflections of Rochefou- 
cauld.” On the strength of it he went home with 
Reynolds, supped with him, and was his friend 
for life. No moralist with a reputation to lose 
would like to back Reynolds’s remark in the nine- 
teenth century. 


A CURIOUS MARRIAGE ENTRY. 


Tue Rey. Brooke Lampert, the Vicer of Green- 
wich, has disinterred and sent to the London 
Times a very curious entry in the marriage regis- 
ters of St. Alphage, Greenwich, under the date 
November 18th, 1685 :—‘‘John Cooper, of this 
parish, almsman in Queen Elizabeth’s College, 
aged one hundred and eight years, and Margaret 
Thomas, of Charlton, in Kent, aged eighty years, 
by license of ye Lord Bishop of Rochester and 
leave of ye Governors of ye Draipers’ Company.” 
This marriage must, we should think, have been 
got up by others than the parties themselves, as 
a vulgar sort of joke. Even if the ages be a 
little exaggerated, no sane people of that age would 
have entered into a tie of this kind on the very brink 
of the grave. Since the age of Methuselah, there can 
scarcely have been any such marriage. 


JAPANESE art is not all, perhaps, that its fanatics would 
have us believe. It is quaint, it is pretty, it is amusing ; 
and it is all these three to an extreme. But there are 
higher qualities than quaintness and prettines, while to 
be amusing has been denied to some of the greatest mas- 
ters that have ever lived; and the danger is that, now 
that we are coming to know something about this agree- 
able subject, we may take it too seriously, and make 
more of it than it is worth or will bear. It is the century 
of fads, or the peril would scarce exist. To make these 
peculiarities take the place of genuine art would be 

| destructive to good taste. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Mrs. Lartone—“ A VERY LITTLE DRESS SATISFIES ME, MY DEAR.” 
Mrs. Primley —“ Do You KNOW, DEAR, I'VE SOMETIMES THOUGHT IT 


MUST BE ON THAT ACCOUNT THE MEN SO MUCH ADMIRE You.” 


DISAPPEARED. 


‘*SHE STARTED UP IN A PRETTY FLUTTER, AND FLEW WITH NOISELESS HASTE TO THE DOOR, LOOKING OVER HER SHOULDER 


AS SHE RAN, THROWING HIM AIRY KISSES.” . . 
TO PIECES BY THE TERRIFIC LIGHTNING.’”’ 


. “* RALPH AINSWORTH, AN ECCENTRIC KECLUSE, WAS LITERALLY TORN 


DISAPPEARED. 


By FE. F. Hazarn. 


Carter I, 
Rome, June 14th, 18—. 
Monstecr Armanp Lesriton, Dear Sir: In yours of 
the 2nd, you say a vast amount of valuable property 
has come into your possession, to be held in trust until 
you discover the heir of the late Jean Langlair—Ralph 


: . : . | 
Ainsworth—and ask me for any information I can givo 


regarding said heir. Inclosed you will find a scrap of 
an American newspaper, which fell into my hands by 
accident. This, with my personal knowledge, given in 
the following pages, will throw all of the light I possess 
on this remarkable subject. 

Twenty-eight years ago Ralph and I were chums at 
Vol. XXV., No, 6—47. 


college. Hewas a handsome, manly fellow —a general 
favorite. After graduating, we went abroad together, and 
in the brotherly intimacy that grew up between us I 
discovered that under his frank manner he concealed a 
profound reticence and an iron will. Once or twice only 
I had a glimpse into the dark recesses of his nature. I 
remember, one evening, scolding him, half playfully, for 
never answering letters from home. To my surprise, in- 
stead of responding in the same vein, he looked at me 
with fierce anger and remorse contending in his eyes; 
and saying, ‘‘I am not a good son,” he went out into the 
street, and I saw him no more that night. We spent 
three years in going wherever our fancy dictated, and 
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everywhere Ralph was /féled, flattered and adored. His 
wealth, his handsome person and his bonhomie made him 
welcome in the most exclusive as well as the most demo- 
cratic society. I was afraid so much attention would 
turn his head, but he was always the first to propose a 
change of place. A demon of restlessness seemed to have 
taken possession of him. I secretly wondered if any of 
the beautiful women who so cleverly laid siege to his 
heart had succeeded in making an impression on it ; 


but I was soon convinced his indifference was too com- 


plete to be feigned. 


had been unusually brilliant and entertaining, and as we 
sat smoking, watching the faint streaks of light grow 
brighter in the East, I said: ‘‘What put you in such 
good spirits last night ?” 

**T have taken a berth in the Culumbia for home,” he 
answered. 

I was thunderstruck. 
two or three hours. 

‘“Why, old boy,” I cried, ‘“‘ what is taking you home 
on such short notice ?” 


The 


Columbia was to leave in 


He got up hurriedly and walked back and forth, full 


of suppressed excitement. 

“Tt is no new thought. 
day ever since I first set foot on foreign soil—yes, before 
I engaged my passage over.” 
inner pocket a small locket of blue enamel on a gold 
ground, and placed it in my hand. 
going home,” he said. I opened it eagerly, and was 
fascinated with the exquisite girlish face before me. 
Around her perfect throat was a delicate chain, and sus- 
pended from it the counterpart of the locket in my hand. 
Under the picture was the name “ Lilian Ainsworth.” 

I describe this incident minutely on account of the 


| them. 
One evening we came home from a dinner, where Ralph | 


home as he had been abroad ; the life of our old club— 
the centre around which the most brilliant society re- 
volved. Then there came a blank, and for years I heard 
of him no more. Twenty-three years after our parting, 
business called me back to America. I found myself a 
stranger in my native land. I determined to look up 
Ralph, and for that purpose sauntered into the old club- 
rooms, thinking I was certain to find him there. Old 
friends with new faces greeted me—the boys were men— 
we had to get acquainted anew. But he was not amon; 
I asked every one to whom I spoke for Ralpi. 
Ainsworth—the pride of the club, the king among his 
fellows. 

** Ralph Ainsworth ? Let me think. Brown, where is 
Ainsworth ? Dead, ain’t he ?” 

**Ainsworth ? I have not seen or heard of him for 
nearly twenty years. What a brilliant fellow he was! 
How did you happen to think of him ?” 

Out of all those old-time friends of his, who roared 
when he laughed, danced when he piped, only one could 
give me a clew to his whereabouts in the last dozen 
years. 

“If I remember aright, about ten years ago he was 


| down on his place; but a good deal can happen in ten 


I have looked forward to this | 
Presently he took from an | 


r . | 
** That is why Iam 


years. He may be there and he may not. We lost sight 
of him in the club fifteen or twenty years ago. He was a 
splendid fellow—Ralph. You don’t see such young men 
nowadays.” 

It seemed incredible that he could have been forgotten. 
It was monstrous, unheard-of, that his friends could be 
so indifferent as to his fate! I resolved to hunt for this 
man, who had so completely dropped out of the life that 
used to be so full of him, till I found him. I did not 


| rest until I had reached the inn of the village nearest his 


strange circumstance connected with it, which I will re- | 


late further on. 
the beautiful face. Since he had begun to speak of her, 
the floodgates seemed open ; he could not again retreat 
into his usual reticence. He poured forth rapid, broken 
sentences that stunned me into silence. 

““She is my cousin. I gave her my word of honor I 
would neither see nor write to her for three years. My 
father is a madman to oppose our union. I will never 
submit to a final separation. It was for her dear sake I 
have endured this miserable exile. 
tween my father and me was killing her—I could see it. 
He holds marriage between cousins is a crime. He has 
almost wrecked the two lives he once held dearest by his 
insane obstinacy. Lilian venerates and fears him to the 
verge of fanaticism ; but the time has come when I shall 
claim my own love, in defiance of the whole world, if 
need be.” 

Two hours later I stood on the ship trying to say 
good-by to Ralph. 
ous excitement. 

‘My dear Allen,” he said, “don’t look so forlorn. 
You would give me the blue devils if I was not on my 
way home.” 

I asked ; ‘‘ Are they expecting you, Ralph ?” 

Ife threw back his head and laughed: ‘*No. I can 
imagine the joy of my respected father when I walk in. 
Iie thinks I am at the bottom of the sea by this time, 
probably.” 

** And—Lilian ?”’ 

His face was positively illuminated as he answered : “I 
have perfect faith in Lilian, thank God!’ 

As the weeks and months went by I heard of him 
occasionally—never from him. He was as popular at 


He was full of high spirits and joy- 


The endless strife be- | 


Ralph was looking over my shoulder at | 


| 


old home. As I ate my breakfast, I asked the landlord : 
‘‘Have you any conveyance to take me over to Mr. 
Ainsworth’s place ?” 


He looked at me as if I had asked for his fathers 


| mummy. 


‘* Squire Ainsworth’s ?” he asked, stooping to pick up 
a straw from the floor, and thoughtfully chewing it. ‘| 
reckon you don’t mean Szuire Ainsworth’s,” he continued, 
in a tone of friendly remonstrance, with a deprecatory 
side glance from his half-suspicious eyes. 

** Certainly, sir; Ralph Ainsworth,” I answered, im- 
patiently. 

‘*Mariar,” he said to his wife, who just then entered 
the room, ‘‘the furren gentleman wants we should git 
him over to Squire Ainsworth’s.” 

He spoke with a studied carelessness, with a palpably 
assumed, off-hand jauntiness. The woman paused with 
startled eyes ; the plate of smoking cakes she carried fell 
with a crash to the floor. 

‘** Lord-a-massy !” she cried, and fled. 

After a great deal of coaxing, threatening and bribery 
I induced ‘‘ mine host” to allow his man-of-all-work tv 
drive me to my destination. I tried in vain to discover 
why the name of my genial friend should throw these 
good people into such a state of consternation, but coul:| 
elicit nothing save a caution not to tell the man wher: 
I was going. I was to keep up an elaborate pretense of 
business in the next village till I reached the Ainswort): 
place, which was minutely described to me. When | 
had accomplished half of my journey it became im possi 
ble for me to restrain my curiosity any longer. 

**Does Squire Ainsworth go often to the village ?” 

The man turned on me two wide-opened, staring eyes. 

“Say,” he murmured, huskily, ‘‘what did you ask 
that there fur ?” 
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‘Oh, I don’t know. I am going there, and I wondered 
if he would be at home.” 

He started violently, but said nothing, and we jogged 
quietly on. Presently he stopped his horse and turned 
to speak to me. 

“‘Say, I guess you be frum furrin parts ?” 

“Yes, I am from Rome.” 

‘Scarlet woman !” he breathed, heavily. Great drops 
of sweat stood on his forehead. 

‘*Why don’t you go on ?” 

“Say, I can’t go on furder.” 

I begged and bribed in vain, so I was forced to walk 
the remainder of the way. I was amused to see the 
horse that had brought me, at a snail’s pace, started 
back to the village on a run. 

When I reached the Ainsworth place, I was struck with 
the wild picturesqueness of the scenery. At a distance 
the mansion was very imposing, but, on closer inspec- 
tion, I noticed an air of desolation over everything. 
Weeds held up their vagabond heads on the eaves ; moss 
clung unmolested to the blackened shingles ; the drives 
and walks were overgrown with grass, and luxuriant vines 
ran riot among the grand old trees. 

I knocked thrice before the great door creaked on its 


hinges—a forerunner of the fact that I had been heard. | 


An old, rusty serving-man, whose voice seemed merely a 
continuation of the creaking, asked grudgingly what was 
wanted. His eyes blinked in the sunshine, as one unac- 
customed to daylight. 

I was satisfied with my adventure ; I did not wish to go 
any further ; but, as one impelled by a force unseen— 
irresistible—I brought all my strength of will to bear on 


this feeble old man, and, in spite of his surly resistance, at | 


last induced him to let me cross that uncanny threshold. 
He ushered me into an immense drawing-room, ablaze 


with numberless wax candles, Our footsteps fell noise- 
lessly on the rich velvet carpet. The closed windows 
were draped with heavy silk ‘curtains, and a bright coal 


fire burned in the grate—contrasting pleasantly with the | 


chill air outside. Easy-chairs, pretty tables, books and 
papers were scattered cozily around, and all were re- 


this beautiful room. 

After ushering me into this room, the servant turned 
to leave me. 

‘Will you tell your master I am here ?” I asked. 

‘*T will tell him when he is awake,” he creaked, 

I looked at my watch. It was half-past eleven. 

‘When will that be ?” Iinquired, impatiently. 

‘‘He breakfasts at three.” 

With this astounding piece of information, he left me. 
I repeated his words till they seemed part of a rhyme: 
‘‘He breakfasts at three—he breakfasts at three.” I 
could make nothing of it. 
breakfast at three. Was he sane? This new thought 
startled me. I glanced at the wonderfully lighted room ; 
that did not seem sane. Yet, as I had come, I meant 
to stay till I had seen my boyhood’s friend. I walked 


restlessly about the room, picking up a book here and | 


there. All old friends—books Ralph and I had laughed, 
or argued, over long years ago. Several of them were 
marked, as if some one had just laid them down. In one 
was a blue ribbon—faded almost white where it hung 
outside of the book—bright and new between the leaves. 
Another was carelessly left half closed, with a dainty 
handkerchief rumpled up and thrust in it to keep the 
place ; as if the reader had left the room but for a moment. 
Yet the leaves were yellow where they were held open, 
and the handkerchief was stained with time. . In one 
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corner of the latter was embroidered the monogram, 
‘*L, A.” I took up the papers, one by one, and read the 
date of twenty years ago. The profound silence of tho 
mansion oppressed me, and I began to grow faint with 
hunger. 

I walked into the hall and tried the outer door—locked ! 
I concluded to hunt up the old man, and ask for some- 
thing to eat. Every door was locked. I called and 
knocked in vain. Tired out at length, I returned to the 
drawing-room and threw myself into an easy-chair that 
stood before the grate. I placed a book—which I had 
been unconsciously carrying around—on an ottoman that 
stood close to my chair, and presently fell into a deep 
sleep. 

I must have had the hour three impressed on my mind, 
for, exactly as the hands of my watch pointed to three, I 
started up, wide awake, Or, perhaps, it was a presence 
that awakened me. I had not heard him come, but when 
I started up Ralph Ainsworth stood in the doorway, 
tall and handsome as of old, but his hair was as white 
as snow. 


Cuapter IT. 


Forry-Five, with the hair of eighty. His month was 
stern and hard, the brown eyes were full of the profound- 


| est melancholy. Just at that moment there was a swift 


gleam of anger in them. He was not looking at me, but 
at the ottoman beside my chair. He came forward and 
picked up the book I had laid there, saying something — 
almost inaudible to me—about “ desecration,” and placed 
the book in the exact spot from which I had taken it. I 


A sane man surely would not | 


felt like a culprit before an unmerciful judge. 
‘Ralph Ainsworth,” I said, ‘‘have you forgotten me, 
your friend Allen? Do you remember the Jays in 


| Rome ?” 


He turned his melancholy eyes on my face, but showed 
neither surprise nor other emotion. 

“Tremember you, Allen.” Just then a far-away bell 
tinkled grudgingly. ‘‘We better not keep breakfast wait- 
ing.” He looked at his watch. ‘‘ Three minutes late ; this 


must not happen again.” 
flected in a fine old mirror that filled the north end of | 


He led the way, and I followed. Th® hall was so dimly 
lighted that I started back when the magnificent dining- 
room was opened. It gleamed and sparkled with silver 
and crystal, while the scarlet hangings glowed in the 
dancing lights. The table was-set for two. 

Ralph stood for a moment looking with cold, hard 
eyes at the rusty old man, who creaked in and out of 
the room with the smoking breakfast. 

The old creature withered like a frost-bitten leaf under 
his gaze. , 

‘Why is there not another plate ?” 

**T thought——” 

‘What right have you to think ?” 


The servant winced, as if to evade a blow, and hur- 
riedly placed a third plate on the table. For whom was 
the plate behind the tea-urn ? We ate in absolute silence, 
and returned to the drawing-room. 

[felt an unwholesome gloom settling on my spirits. 
I began to fear this man. He paid no attention to me 
whatever. Isat in troubled silence watching him. He 
took from a cabinet a bunch of letters and some pictures ; 
the latter he spread out in a row ona writing-desk. Then, 
seating himself at the desk, he read the letters one by one. 
They were so yellow and so worn with much handling, I . 
expected to see them drop to pieces. After carefully going 
through them all, he began to write, and for hours he 

| never moved his position, but wrote rapidly on. Once 
' the old servant noiselessly stood in the doorway. I had 
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not heard him coming, and started when he appeared so 
stealthily. Ralph did not look around or stop writing, 
but with his left hand motioned the man away. 
did he know he was there ?_ I was seized with a wild de- 
sire to get out of this terrible presence. 
ger Ralph Ainsworth to me. I resolved I would silently 
steal out into the blessed daylight. I had barely formed 
the thought, ®hen he wheeled around in his chair and 
Pinioned me with his searching eyes. 

“Why ?” he demanded. 

I tried to tell him a lie, but he compelled me to speak 
the truth. 

** Because I fear you. You are a terrible man! 
are as a stranger to me.” 

I expected him to strike me to the earth. 
looked at me with those fearful eyes. 

‘*T ama stranger,” he said, slowly ; ‘a stranger to life, 
a stranger to death! Iam 
dead while I live, yet I 
have not the blessed privi- 
leges of the dead.” 

Again the old servant 
appeared at the door. 
falph looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

“A mighty storm be 
brewing,” he wheezed, in a 
scared undertone. 

“Throw open the 
blinds,” commanded Ralph. 
A look of exultation flashed 
into his ashen face. 

When the blinds were 
opened, I with sur- 
prise it was no longer day. 
We stood together by the 
window, and watched the 
terrific storm burst over- 
head. With the wild swish 
of the rain, the mad bellow 
of the thunder and the long 
shafts of quivering light 
shot from the stygian dark- 
ness, he seemed to be en- 
dowed with new life. He 
drew deep breaths, as if he 
had, now, indeed, begun to 
live. He talked incessant- 
ly, with a wild hilarity that 
froze the blood in my veins. 
His eyes shone like stars. 
He caught me gayly by the arm, and, laughing with some 
of his old boyish glee, dragged me along the hall to a 
room, whose door he threw open. 


You 


He only 


saw 


‘Allen, you poor devil,” he laughed, ‘why don’t you | 


enjoy it? You are favored, you are blessed beyond your 
deserts! You shall see the close of this stupendous 
drama.’’ He threw up the window—which was needless, 
for in through shattered panes the rain was beating. 
“‘There shall be no obstruction this time,” he called to 
me between the peals of thunder. 

In the lightning’s glare, I could see he was drenched 
with the beating rain. 
ledge, and dragged in a slender rod of steel, pointed at 
the ends. 


charred, as if with fire. He arranged the rod on the 


window-ledge, running it through a block of glass. I | 


stood appalled. What was he doing ? In the flashes of 
vivid light, I saw his upper garments had been removed, 


How | 
| like a fiend through the room, and fell to the floor 
He was no lon- | 


He leaned far out over the window- | 


All around the window was blackened and | 


| of a dimly lighted back hall. 
| rubbing my hands with whisky. 
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and the point of steel rested against his heart. I cried 
aloud in terror at this mad act, but my voice was lost in 
the roar of the storm. I saw the brillant lightning dance 


unconscious. 

When I recovered I was lying on the cold stone bench 
The rusty old man was 

IT could hear the storm 
dying away in the distance. 

“Ts he dead ?” I whispered. 

‘““No; he is not for death,” answered the old man, in 
a fearful undertone. The storm seemed to have oiled 
his creaking voice till it was inclined to run on. He 
repeated : ‘‘ He is not for death! He is always temptin’ 
the lightnin’ that way—every storm. It makes the hairs 
of my head stan’ on end, but they pass him by, they pass 
him by.” I wondered vaguely who ‘‘ they” were that 
passed him by. He cau- 
tioned me not to mention 
the storm to his master, 
who was waiting for me in 
the dining-room. We sat at 
dinner as we had at break- 
fast, with the third place 
vacant. Ralph had not 
quite lost the excitement 
of the storm, although he 
did not mention it. He 
talked rapidly and well. 
With the capriciousness 
that I had noticed in him 
all day, he referred num- 
berless times to our life 
abroad. He remembered 
incidents which I had for- 
gotten till he recalled 
them. I grew so interested 
that when we returned to 
the drawing-room I had 
abandoned my intention of 
leaving before morning. 
Ralph seated himself in 
the chair before the grate, 
while I took one further 
from the fire. He was full 
of sparkling anecdotes, and 
charming reminiscences. 
We talked and laughed, till 
I almost forgot he was not 
my old Ralph. But after 
the clock struck eleven his 
brilliant eyes became restless and anxious, he glanced 
repeatedly at the door, as if impatiently expecting some 
one. He walked back and forth, talking lightly as he 
picked up a book or a paper and ran his eye quickly 
over it. Once he stopped before the cabinet, and from 
an inner drawer took out a piece of tissue-paper, from 
which he drew a dainty rosette, of pale-blue satin, and 
pinned it on his coat. After this he again seated him- 
self, and became silent and thoughtful. The little clock 


| on the mantelpiece chimed twelve ; he started up, listen- 


ing intently. My own Ralph Ainsworth stood before 
me, the bright, expectant face—the laughing eyes—all 
but the bonny brown hair. 

The door opened, and as noiselessly as a snowflake is 
wafted downward, a young girl floated into the room ; 
she stood for a moment wavering—as a flower on its 
slender stem—then flew forward like a %ird, and he 
folded her in his arms. 


DISAPPEARED. 


Then he held her from him, and devoured her beauty 
with his gleaming eyes. 

She was the most exquisite creature I ever saw. Her 
golden hair was down in one long braid, as if it had 
fallen so, and she had not heeded it. She wore ao trailing 
robe—thin, soft, and white—with long, wide sleeves that 
fell back from her white arms. In one little hand she 
held a pale-blue satin slipper which had lost its rosette, 
and peeping from under her dress, one tiny foot was 
incased in a stocking only; while the other wore the 
slipper’s mate, crowned with its coquettish rosette. Then 
T noticed for the first time one of her beautiful arms was 
scorched, the sleeve half burned away, and part of her 
thin robe was blackened and charred. He drew her to 
the ottoman, where she nestled against him as he sat in 
the low, easy-chair beside her. I could not hear their 
voices, but I could see they talked as lovers talk, her 
hands clasped in his. His face was radiant with happi- 
ness as he looked down into hers. I noticed on her white 
throat a slender golden chain, with a tiny locket of blue 
enamel on a gold ground ; she seemed to be speaking of 
it to him, for she unclasped the chain and held the locket 
in her hand, looking up at him with an arch smile. 

He answered by taking from an inner pocket the 
counterpart, and placed it beside its fellow, but his 
slipped from her hand and fell to the floor—only her 
own still lay on the pretty palm. For a moment she 
looked up like a grieved child—for a moment a look of 
agony crossed his face. But almost before I could de- 
tect this fleeting emotion it was gone, and they were 
happy again, as only those can be who love with passion- 
ate abandonment of heart and soul. 

The clock chimed four. I could not believe it possible. 
It had seemed but moments since midnight. The beau- 
tiful creature beside Ralph put her finger to her lips and 
listened. As the last stroke died away she started up 
in a pretty flutter, and flew with noiseless haste to the 


airy kisses, while her exquisite face was dimpled with 
smiles. 
He stood an instant punning after her — with his very 
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| far above. 
door, looking over her shoulder as she ran, throwing him | 


‘PAUL PRY” AT THE POST-OFFICE. 


soul in his eyes—then he too disappeared in the hall. I 
had not moved, I had scarcely breathed while she was 


| there, but as one drawn by a stronger power I followed. 


Ralph stood at the foot of the stair, gazing up with wild, 
sad eyes. I saw the flutter of a white robe disappearing 
He turned on me with fierce anguish. 

“How can I live till to-morrow night, you gaping 
fool ?” 

As suddenly as he had remembered my presence, he 
forgot me, and talked to himself with infinite. sadness. 

“If Tenter by any other gate, she is lost to-me for 
ever. I will write again; this time she must answer.” 

He dashed up the stairs, two at a time, with his old 
boyish impetuosity. I longed to get into the air; I felt 
suffocated. I staggered dizzily to the great outer door. 
Over my hand on the knob, I felt a cold, bony hand 
close. I started back in horror. Could I never get out 
of this fearful house? It was the old man that stood 
beside me. 

‘‘Let me out!’ I said, hoarsely. 

He unlocked the massive door and swung it back on 
its groaning hinges. I started eagerly into the blessed 
air; he laid the cold, detaining hand again on my arm. 

‘*Say what you want quickly!’ I cried, trying to shake 
him off. 

He moistencd his thin, parched lips with his tongue, 
and creaked and rattled before he could find his voice. 

‘* Twen—ty year,” he wheezed, ‘‘twen—ty year, I havo 
had to go through it.” 
I looked attentive. 

and wheezed on: 

‘Wrong here. Wrong sence old wali: foun’ 
they was married in secret, an’ hadn’t tole him. There 
ware a storm that night, that laid. the whole forest 
low. There ware a hurricane outside, an’ a hurricane 
inside. An’ she came in, when ole squire was black 
with rage, an’ had his arm lifted to strike the young 
squire down. She came as she ware—clothes half off, 


He tapped his skeleton forehead, 


out 
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half on, hair hangin’ in a braid—an’ flew betwixt ‘um, | 
cryin’, ‘It is my fault! it is my fault!’ Just then came 
a thunderbolt like the crack o’ doom. Lightenin’ tore 
through winder-sash an’ struck the pretty dear in her 
young husband's arms—dead—clean dead. All on ‘um 
ware knocked flat. Ole squire, ole squire’s lady—who 
was cryin’ in her chair—me, that ware wishin’ I could 
blast ole squire—an’ him, and her—locked in his arms. 
hey buried her while he ware ravin’ like a madman in 
fever. Ole squire an’ ole squire’s lady got over it 
gradual, but ke would never see neither one again. Ole | 
squire’s lady peeked an’ pined away within the year, an’ | 
ole squire follered not long after. Young squire never 
smiled till one night ske came back. An’ back she comes | 
every night sence. Lights burnin’ by day is no good, 

they know.” 

His dim eyes peered fearfully around. I could not 
speak. I held out my hand to this faithful old soul, and 
hurried away. I heard him wheezing behind me: 
“Twenty year sence a livin’ man has crossed young 
squire’s doorstep.” 

Six months later, when again in Rome, my eye was 
caught by Ralph’s name in an American paper. A mere 
scrap, as you see, carelessly cast aside as waste paper. I 
read and reread it, fascinated by the horror of it. Read 
it, and you will know all I know of my boyhood’s friend. 

I remain, yours, etv., ete., D. F. Auten. | 


* * * * * * * 


“A shocking tragedy occurred yesterday near the village of 
Bondale. During a fearful storm, Ralph Ainsworth, an eccentric 
recluse, was literally torn to pieces by the terrific lightning. It is 
supposed 
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By Nore. RutTiven. 


28 first number of the periodical which has caused 
two generations of Britons to ‘‘ guffaw”’ all over the 
habitable globe made its appearance on the 17th day of 
July, 1841, or forty-seven years ago. Punch, or the Lon- 
don Charivari, the English comic journal, par excellence, 
is a weekly magazine of wit, humor and satire, in prose | 
and verse, copiously illustrated by sketches, caricatures 
and emblematical devices. It draws its material as freely 
from the most exalted spheres of foreign politics as from 
the provincial nursery; and dealing with every side of 
life, is not less observant of the follies of Belgravia than | 
of the peculiarities of Cockneydom. Stern in the ex- 
posure of shame and vice, Punch is yet kindly when it 
makes merry over innocent foibles. Usually a censor 
morum in the guise of Joe Miller, a genial English Demo- 
critus who laughs and provokes to laughter, Punch at 
times weeps with those who weep, and in sad, sober 
earnest pays a poetical tribute to the memory of the 
departed great. 

This, to British idea, wittiest of serial prints, found- 
ed, as stated, nearly half a century ago, under the joint 
editorship of Mark Lemon and Shirley Brooks soon be- 
came a household word, while ere long its satirical cuts | 
and witty rhymes were admittedly a power in the land. | 
Punch is recognized as an English institution, and in 
corners of Europe, Asia, Africa and America the Briton 
will be found “ grinning from ear to ear, like a Cheshire 
cat,” over a copy of this facetious journal. Their con- | 
tributions to Punch helped to make Douglas Jerrold, | 
Tom Hood, Albert Smith, Thackeray, Tom Taylor and 
Burnard, its present editor, and author of ‘“‘ Happy 
Thonghts,” as their illustrations have done for ‘‘ Dicky ” 


- 


OF “PUNCH.” 


Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, Du Maurier, Sambourne, Keen, 

and lastly, a clever young Lishman, Harry Furniss. 
The following address was presented to his readers by 

Mr. Punch on the occasion of making his first bow: 


** INTRODUCTION. 


‘‘This Guffawgraph is intended to form a refuge for destitute 
wit—an asylum for the thousands of orphan jokes—the superan- 
nuated Joe Millers—the millions of perishing puns which are now 
wandering about without so much as a shelf to rest upon! It is, 
also, devoted to the emancipation of the Jew d’esprits all over the 
world, and the naturalization of those alien Jonathans whose 
adherence to the truth has forced them to emigrate from their 
native land. 

** Punch has the honor of making his appearance every Satur- 
day, and continues from week to week to offer to the world all the 
fun to be found in his own and the following heads: 


** PoLITICs. 

‘© Punch has no party prejudices—he is Conservative in his cp- 
position to fantoccini and political puppets, but a progressive Whig 
in his love of small change. 

‘* FASHIONS, 


“This department is conducted by Mrs. J. Punch, whose exten- 
sive acquaintance with the ¢/ite of the areas enables her to furnish 
the earliest information of the movements of the fashionable 
world, 

“ POLIceE. 

“This portion of the work is under the direction of an expert 
nobleman—a regular attendant at the various offices—who, from a 
strong attachment to Punch, is frequently in a position to supply 
exclusive reports. 

** REVIEWS. 

“To render this branch of the periodical as perfect as possible, 
arrangements have been made to secure the critical assistance of 
John Ketch, Esq., who, from the mildness of the law, and the con- 


| genial character of modern literature with his early associations, 


has been induced to undertake its erecution. 


“ Frne ARTS, 


“Anxious to do justice to native talent, the criticisms upon 
painting, sculpture, etc., are confided to one of the most popular 
artists of the day—Punch’s own immortal scene-painter. 


** Music AND THE DRAMA. 


“These are almost the most prominent features of the work. 
Tho musical notices are written by the gentleman who plays the 
mouth-organ, assisted by the professors of the drum and cymbals. 
Punch himself does the drama, 


* SPORTING. 


“A prophet is engaged! He foretells not only the winners of 
each race, but also the “ vates” and colors of the riders. 


“THE FaceTia 

“Are contributed by the members of the following learned 
bodies : . 

“The Court of Common Council and the Zoological Society ; 
the Temperance Association and the Waterproofing Company; 
the College of Physicians and the Highgate Cemetery; the Dra- 
matic Authors’ and the Mendicity Societies; the Beefsteak Club 
and the Anti-Dry-Rot Company, 

“Together with original, humorous and satirical articles in 
verse and. prose, from all the 

“Funny dogs with comic tales.” 


The elections were the only matters which oceupied 
the public mind at this bright particular midsummer of 
1841, the latter resulting in a Liberal defeat, the Tories 
coming into power with a sweeping majority. Punch s 
first important political cartoon represents Hercules 
(Sir Robert Peel) tearing Theseus (Lord John Russell) 
from the Rock (The Treasury Bench) to which he had 
grown; and its second, ‘‘ The Letter of Introduction "— 
the youthful Queen about to open a letter of introduc- 
tion presented to her by Sir Robert Peel, who has been 
sent for to undertake the onerous task of forming a 
Ministry. 

On the occasion of the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
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November 9th, 1841, Mr. Punch published a Poem to a | senting the stage Yankee with his thumb to his nose, the 
Princelet, from which the following is a quotation : 


** Huzza! we've a little Prince at last, 

A roaring, royal boy; 

And all day long the booming bells 
Have rung their peals of joy. 

And the little park-guns have blazed away, 
And made a tremendous noise, 

Whilst the air hath been filled since eleven o'clock 
With the shouts of little boys; 

And we have taken our little be!l, 

And rattled and laugh’d, and sang as well, 

* Roo-too-tooit ! Shallaballa ! 

Life to the Prince! Fallalderalla!’” 


On the 6th of December, 1842, the President of the 
United States, in his Message to Congress, referred to 
difficulties which had arisen between the United States 
and certain European Powers as to the right of search 
in connection with the slave-trade. One of these Powers 
was England. Lord Ashburton had been appointed to 
proceed on a special mission to the United States relative 
to certain disputes which had arisen between England 
and America with respect to the northwest boundary 
of the two countries, the ‘‘ Right of Search ” for slaves, 
and the extradition of criminals. He succeeded in mak- 
ing a treaty, which was ratified by the two Governments, 
and was regarded, pretty generally, as an amicable and 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the points at issue. 
Tt was signed at Washington by Lord Ashburton on the 


part of the British Government, and Mr. Webster on that | ; : 
| accepted the convention submitted by Mr. Pakenham 
| on behalf of the British Government, settling the bound- 


of the United States. The terms of the treaty were, how- 
ever, by some considered unfavorable to Great Britain, 


and Lord Palmerston subsequently called it a ‘‘ capitula- | 


tion.” This point of view found favor with Mr. Punch, 
as shown in the cartoon ‘‘ Fair Rosamond ; Or, The Ash- 
burton Treaty.” 

The political vagaries and mental versatility of Lord 
Brougham made him at thts time a favorite subject 
with the caricaturists, and Mr. Punch in particular used 
him for some years as a standard butt. A cartoon en- 
titled ‘A Scene in Westminster Circus” so cleverly hit 
off the characteristics of this extraordinary man, that it 
became exceedingly popular, and was modeled in plaster- 
of-paris, and sold by imagemen. They are favorites 
among those to-day. 

Mr. Punch also ‘‘ went for’ Daniel O'Connell, the great 
Trish agitator, known as the ‘ Liberator.” In conse- 
quence of his action in connection with Repeal-of-the- 
Union meetings in Ireland, O’Connell was charged with 
conspiracy and misdemeanor. On the 23d of October, 1843, 
when presiding at the opening of the Repeal Association 
at Dublin, O’Connell said: ‘‘I wish tiat the first sen- 


tence which I have to utter in this hall shall be this truth | 
—that there is but one way to obtain repeal of the Union, | 


and that is by strictly peaceable means, . . . Every man 
who is guilty of the slightest breach of the peace is 
an enemy of mine and of Ireland.” A true Bill was 
brought in against O'Connell by the Grand Jury, and 
Mr. Punch published the cartoon, ‘‘The Trish Franken- 
stein.” 

When the Post-office authorities, in their Secret Office, 
opened letters addressed to Mazzini, the Home Secretary, 
Sir James Graham, was severely taken to task, and 


Punch embodies the general indignation at this violation 
of correspondence by depicting Sir James as *‘ Paul Pry” | 
in a telling cartoon representing him in the conventional | 


costume peering intently into a letter. 
Mr. Punch, in his ‘‘ Twelfth Night Characters,” 1844, 
takes a whack at Yankee Doo, in an illustration repre- 


other hand behind his back clutching a roll of bills, and 
the verse, 
‘To lengthen life, a hint we get 
Direct from the United States ; 
Tis said that even ‘ Nature’s debt’ 
America repudiates,” 


referring to the repudiation by several States of their 
public liabilities. 

The Polka was the terpsichorean rage of the time 
(1844). Mr. Punch, in a parody of Byron’s ‘‘ Maid of 
Athens,” entitled, ‘‘ Pretty Polka,” represents the senti- 
mental young lady at the close of the season : 


“ Darling Polka! ere we part 
Hear the outpourings of my heart! 
Since the season now is o’er, 
Wretched I can polk no more. 
Hear my vow before I go, 
Polka mow sas agapoe. 


** By the waltz’s giddy round, 
By the galop’s maddening bound, 
By the obsolete quadrille, 
Polka mine! ‘I love thee still!’ 
Compared with thee each dance is slow, 
Polka mow sas agapoc.” 


In the April of 1846 Congress passed a Bill providing 
for the occupation of the Oregon territory, respecting 
which a dispute between the United States and England 
had long been pending. A little later, President Polk 


ary question, and the dispute was amicably adjusted. 
The cartoon, ‘‘What? You Young Yankee Noodle, 
Strike your own Father ?” shows Mr. Punch’s views of 
the situation, while the following verses display very 
decided animus : 
“A WASHINGTON WAR-CRY,. 
“QRaise high the shout of warfare! 
E’en now proud England cowers, 
As Washington upon her head 
Scorn and saliva showers. 
Soon the great Columbian Eagle 
O’er ocean wide shall soar; 
With cocktail and mint julep, 
He's already half-seas o’er. 


** Arise, arouse for Oregon! 
Prate not to us of Right! 
Sons of the Pilgrim fathers, 
We take our stand on Might! 
The favored race of Freedom 
Are not the men to flinch 
From the spread of sacred slavery 
And the blessed law of Lynch.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Punch gave the Prince of Wales a cartoon all to 
himself on the 3lst of August, 1846: ‘‘ Every Inch a 
Sailor.” It is curious to compare the chubby youngster 
of forty-two years ago with the portly, paunched bald- 
head of to-day! 

A clever caricature, ‘‘ The Rising Generation,” hit at 
Disraeli in 1847, showing no spirit of prophecy as to the 


| future influence of the brilliant young Member. 


In 1848 England was considerably exercised over the 
scare of an invasion of the “tight little island ” by the 
French, and Mr. Punch covered himself with glory in a 
series of exceedingly diverting caricatures of a supposed 
foray, the verses being on a par with the illustrations. 

One of the cleverest cartoons in Punch was that on 
which it proposed a sclieme for preventing railway disas- 
ters. This was to tie two directors on the locomotive of 
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the street, many of them between the carriage-wheels and under 
the horses’ heads; and methinks I never did see more carriages 
together in my life.” 


The following lines can scarcely be called compliment- 
ary to the climate of England : 


‘*The sun got up from his damp sea-bed, 
. For a tour of observation 
He donned his palgtot of London fog, 
And his nightcap of Thames exhalation, 
In whose fleecy haze he wraps up his rays, 
When he visits the English nation,” 


The action of the Pope, in 1851, in giving the Catholic 
Vicars Apostolic in England titles of bishops of sees in 
that country excited strong feeling, and Sir George Grey 
introduced the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” which, after 
long discussion, finally passed. Lord Russell’s course 
did not suit Punch, and he caricatured him very cleverly 
as bravely chalking ‘‘ No Popery” on Archbishop Wise- 
man’s door and then running away. 

About this time the Bloomer costume in America 


TY 
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THE RISING GENERATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


PeeL—“ Well, my little man, what are you going to do this 
session, eh ?” 

D— x1 (the juvenile)—“* Why—aw—aw—I’ve made arrange- 
ments—aw—to smash—aw—everybody.” 


every train. The hit told, and has been referred to ever 
since. 

Mr. Punch was an ardent admirer of Jenny Lind, and 
Richard Doyle's illustration of a Lind-night crush is in 
that artist’s happiest vein. The letter-press gives the THIS I3 THE BOY WHO CHALEED UP “NO POPERY!” AND 


quaint phraseology of Pepys’s ‘‘ Diary ”: THEN RAN AWAY. 


“ Saturday, 1849. ‘Io the Queen’s House, in the Haymarket to | amused England greatly, and Punch gave his fancy pic- 
hear Jenny Lind, whom everybody do call the Swedish Night- | ture, with its usual exaggeration of what were supposed 
ingale. Did go with a Pit ticket. Went at 6 Pp. M., expecting @ | t) be American peculiarities. 


crowd, and there was a mob of people already at the doors; some ‘ +4 
did say that they had come as early as five. Got as close as I On the 22d of August, 1851, the United States yacht 


could to the Pit-entrance, and the throng increasing; and by-and- America vanquished all the vessels of the Royal Yacht. 
by ladies in their opera dresses standing without their bonnets in | Club at Cowes. Mr. Punch published a cartoon which 
was almost prophetic. 


“THE LAST APPENDIX TO ‘YANKEE DOODLE,’ 


‘Yankee Doodle sent to town 
His goods for exhibition; 
Everybody ran him down, 
And laugh’d at his position: 
They thought him all the world behind; 
A goney, muff, or noodle; 
‘Laugh on, good people—never mind ’.— 
Says quiet Yankee Doodle. 
Chorus.—Yankee Doodle, ete. 


‘Yankee Doodle had a eraft, 
A rather tidy clipper, 
And he challenged, while they laughed, 

The Britishers to whip her. 

Their whole yacht-squadron she outsped, 

And that on their own water; 

Of all the lot she went ahead, 

And they came nowhere arter. 
Chorus.—Yankee Doodle, ete.” 
EHOW TO INSURE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—TIE A COUPLE The Fisheries Question was as rampant in 1852 as it is 

OF DIRECTORS “« /a MAZEPPA TO EVERY ENGINE THAT STARTS : : 
WITH A TRAIN. | to-day, despite the oil to be thrown on the waters by 
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*‘Joe” Chamberlain. Mr. Punch’s cartoon, ‘‘ John and 
Jonathan,” might be republished at this writing. 

The following has reference to a fisheries dispute which 
had arisen between Great Britain and the United States. 
On June 26th, 1852, the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies addressed a note to our Government complain- 
ing of the encroachments of American vessels on British 
fisheries off the coast. ‘‘Take our word for it,” said Mr. 
Punch, ‘there will be no fighting between America and 
England. We have seen a letter from the President to 
Mr. Thomas Daring that breathes nothing but port and 
sherry. Itis an invitation to dinner, and is couched in 
the following terms: ‘Come and discuss the weather 
pleasantly. There will be only o quaint little bit of 


fish, and a small bone to pick afterward.’ ”’ 


“A KIND WORD WITH JONATHAN. 


* Perish all the cod and mackerel in the ocean—fine eating as 
they are—before we go to war with Brother Jonathan for a cause 


SCENE FROM A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM (AS PERFORMED 
AT WINDSOR CASTLE). 


TiTaNnIA (Queen of the Fairies), Her Majesty. 
Bortom, by General Mismanagement. 


as scaly as any fish can be that have no seales, Wo can’t think of 
quarreling with Jonathan about fish at a time when our general 
enemy is plotting everywhere to reduce us, in a greater measure 
than we like, to a fish diet; and would, if possible, move all the 
nations, and heaven and earth, and another place, also, even worse 
than Ireland, against us for that end. We must recollect that 
Jonathan is now the only national creature of any importance, ex- 
cept ourself, that is not priest-ridden and soldier-ridden; the 
Goldier in the saddle, and the jack-priest on the crupper. Our 
natural relation t> Jonathan at present should be that of a league, 
offensive and defensive, against despotism and papal petticoat 
government all over the world. We may, however, remonstrate 
with Jonathan in a brotherly way on occasion; and we do so re- 
monstrate with him respecting the following passage from the 
New York Herald, on the supposition that it correctly expresses 
his mind as to the matter between us. ‘It is a shame that the 
great expedition to Japan, for a hydrographicai survey of those 
islands, and the conversion of the heathen therein to Commerce 
and Christianity—it is a burning shame that the expedition for 
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these great objects should be broken up, from the necessity of de- 

tailing the flagship of the Commodore to the protection of our 

Yankee fishermen in the Bay of Fundy.’ 

“Now, Jonathan, are you not taking this querulous—and audi- 
bly nasal—tone rather inconsiderately ? Does it not occur to you 
that you are a little inconsistent in setting out to convert the 
heathen to ‘Commerce and Christianity” in one quarter of the 
globe, and going a-poaching in the other ? 

** Never mind your collocation of ‘Commerce and Christianity.’ 
Success to you in your endeavor to convert the Japanese to both 
your religions,” 

The general mismanagement of the army during the 
Crimean war gave Punch an opportunity which it used 
to advantage : 

QUEEN TITANIA DECORATES BOTTOM. 
(From SHAKESPEARE's Midsummer Night's Dream.) 
Scene—Near Windsor. 

QUEEN TITANIA is discovered asleep. Enter the bad Fairies, Coroe 
NET, Routine, Neporist, Rep Taps, SysTEM, BACKSTAIRS, 
TWADDLE and Goupstick. They dance round her with sinister 
gestures, MROuTINE advances, with the flower Humbug. 

Routine. What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 
Do it for a hero take, 
[Squeezes the flower on the QUEEN’S eyelids, 
Honor it for England's sake. 
If it be a quartermaster 
Who hath wrought a host's disaster, 
If it be a brainless lord, 
Vain of trappings, spurs and sword, 
In thine eye it shall appear 
What a monarch should hold dear 
Wake, when some vile thing is near. 
[ Ereunt Fairies,. 


THE NEXT DANCE, 


Lorp Puncn —‘ Now, my boy! There’s your pretty cousin, 
Columbia—you don’t get such a partner as that every day.” 


DIE 


Tes a 


ETRE I PAM a 
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Enter Bottom, with an Ass’s head, 


Bottom, Truly, I have come from the Crimea, which some say | announcement : 
ls in Russia, Why I was sent thither I know not, being but an | 


ass; but, marry, they were greater asses that sent me. I went to | 


feed and to lead lions, and truly I have fed and led them, and that 


in such sort that they need feeding and leading no more. Now for | 


my reward, tor I humbly hope a worshipful ass may be rewarded | gave rise to cartoons which caught the public taste. 
nad -4 ] 


for his good service. What have we here? A newspaper—faugh ! 


[Brays angrily and tramples on the Journal, The 
noise awakens TITANIA. 


Titania. I pray thee, gallant creature, sing again. 
Mine eyes are much enamor'd of thy shape, 
And in thy look wisdom and courage show, 
Such was the head that on the Russian shore 
Took order for the victuals of my troops, 
And for their Winter blankets, and their huts. 
Such was the head that plann’d that fatal charge, 
And such the head that made it, and that after 
Provided for the horses, and did teach them 
How good for dinner were their fellows’ tails, 
Bo'tom,. Truly, mistress, *twas even no better and no worse a 


tnan, that is to say, an ass, than myself. But a modest ass will | 


rot praise himself. Wilt ‘ask Will Russell, or John M‘Neill, or 
Darby Griffith, or Nanty Crookshank what a right precious ass I 
was? 
Titania, I know thy deeds. My Ministers have told me, 
As has my dear old woman, Mother Hardinge, 
And all around me, on whose information 
I must, perforce, rely, that thou hast done 
That whieh should be rewarded. Therefore take 
Orders, and rank, and pay, with our court favor 
[ Decorates him. 
loltom, Behold, what an excellent thing it is to be an ass, in a 
Wise country like unto England ! 


; [Dances on the Newspaper, braying, until scene closes. 


The relations between Great Britain and the United 
States became much strained toward the middle of the 
year 1856, on account of what is known as the ‘ Enlist- 
ment Question.” President Pierce made a great stir 
sonecerning the alleged infraction of international law, 
committed by Great Britain in permitting in Canada the 
enlistment of subjects of the United States under the 
recently passed ‘Foreign Enlistment Act.’” In the 
March of 1856, the matter was made the subject of a pas- 
sionate dispute in the United States Senate. On the 28th 
cf May the feeling between America and Great Britain 
became so strong that Mr. Crampton, the British Minis- 
ter, was instructed to leave Washington. Mr. Punch 
gave expression to his own feelings in the cartoon, 
‘‘Come, Jonathan, why should we fight; am I not a 
man and a brother ?” 

Mr. Punch’s first cartoon on the subject of our little 
difficulty with the South was presented to the British 


public in a cartoon, ‘‘ The American Twins, or North and | 


South,” December Ist, 1856. The presentation to the 
Queen of the Arctic ship Resolute by American whalers 
led to some capital verses : 


“ United States, if our good-will 
Could but command its way, 
You would remain united still 
For ever and a day. 
Does England want to see you split, 
United States ?—the deuce a bit. 


” » + 


* Strange it may seem, and yet is not: 
The peril of the Free 

All springs from one unhappy lot, 
The taint of slavery. 

That, that is all you have to dread; 
Get rid of that and go ahead!” 


Very prophetic words, written in 1856. 
The Niagara and Agamemnon completed successfully 


| entitled, ‘‘ Bow-wow ! 


1858, when Punch, with a cartoon, had the following 


“From America (to dear old Punch): ‘ Punch, my boy, let’s 
liquor,’ ” 


The first and second attempts to lay the Atlantic Cable 


A very amusing cartoon appeared December Ist, 1859, 
!” in relation to the scare of the 
French invasion, a scare which caused the Volunteers to 
start into being. In regard to the Volunteers, Mr. Punch 
asked the following conundrum : ‘‘ Why do the Volun- 
teers resemble General Wolfe at Quebec ?” ‘* Because 
the last thing General Wolfe did was to die for his coun- 
try, and it is about the last thing the Volunteers would 
think of doing.” 

Mr. Punch celebrated the Prince of Wales’s visit to 
these shores by a cartoon, October 20th, 1860, entitled, 
“The Next Dance,” and the following verses : 


“THE NEXT DANCE. 
‘**Yes, dance with him, lady, and bright as they are, 
Jelieve us, he’s worthy those sunshiny smiles; 
Wave o’er him the flag of the Stripe and the Star, 
And gladden the heart of the Queen of the Isles, 


“We thank you for all that has welcomed him—most 
For the sign of true love that you bear the Old Land: 
Proud heiress of all that his ancestor lost, 
You restore it, in giving that warm, loving hand. 


“And we'll claim, too, the omen—Fate, looking askance, 

And Fate, only, knows the next tune she will play; 

But if John and his Cousin join hands in the dance— 
jad luck to the parties who get in their way.” 


On the 9th of June, 1862, appeared a highly sen- 
sational cartoon, ‘‘ The Sensation Struggle in America.” 

The North and the South, in a death-grip, are using 
bowie-knives on the edge of a black abyss, in which the 
South is all but engulfed, while the North, still cling- 
ing to a broken branch almost severed from the tree, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Union,” is about to give the South the coup 
de grace upon the calling out, by President Lincoln, of a 
second levy of 300,000 men. 

John Leech, the gifted artist and genial caricaturist 
of the Victoria era, died October 29th, 1864. Mr. Punch’s 
tribute is worthy of republication. 


“JOHN LEECH. 
**Osrrr OCTOBER XXIX., MDCCCLXIV. 
“ mraT. 46, 

“The simplest words are best where all words are vain, Ten 
days ago, a great artist, in the noon of life, and with his glorious 
mental faculties in full power, but with the shade of physical in- 
firmity darkening upon him, took his accustomed place among 
friends who have this day held his pall. Some of them had been 
fellow-workers with him for a quarter of a century, others for 
fewer years; but to know him well was to love him dearly, and all 
in whose name these lines are written mourn as for a brother, 
His monument is in the volumes of which this is one sad leaf, 
and in a hundred works which, at this hour, few will not remem- 
ber more easily than those who have just left his grave. While 
society, whose every phase he has illustrated with a truth, a grace, 
and a tenderness heretofore unknown to satiric art, gladly and 
proudly takes charge of his fame, they, whose pride in the genius 
of a great associate was equaled by their affection for an attached 
friend, would leave on record that they have known no kindlier, 
more refined, or more generous nature than that of him who has 
been thus early called to his rest. 

* November the Fourth.” 


The assassination of President Lincoln gave birth to a 
very graceful and touching cartoon : 


“BRITANNIA SYMPATHIZES WITH COLUMBIA.” 


The dead President lies upon a bed ; Columbia, in utter- 


the laying of the Atlantic Cable on the 5th of August, | most grief, sits at the head ; an unmanacled slave at the 
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foot. In the centre, Britannia, sorrow-stricken, places a 
wreath of immorteiles on the lifeless hero’s breast. 

Jarl Russell writing to Mr. Adams, the United States 
Minister, some time previous to December, 1865, had 
said: ‘‘ Her Majesty Government are ready to consent to 
an appointment of a Commission to which shall be re- 
ferred all claims arising out of the late Civil War, which 
the two Powers shall agree to refer to the Commissioners.” 
On this day—December 4th—in his Annual Message to 
Congress, President Johnson, referring to the claims 


! 


string for you that made all the discord, and now I hope we may 
have something like harmony.’ 


**Hibernia— Ah, thin, sisther darlin’, sure there's another 


| Sthring as ‘ll have to be tuned by-and-by.’” 


. . | 
made by America upon England in consequence of the 
damage done to American commerce by the Confederate | 


cruisers (the Alabama, and others), said that he had 
approved the proposal to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion, which arbitrament, however, had been declined by 
Great Britain ; whilst, on the other hand, the proposition 


of a Joint Commission, which Great Britain desired to | 


substitute for arbitration, had been found unsatisfactory, 
and therefore declined by the American Government. 
This gave birth to a cartoon : 


“THE DISPUTED ACCOUNT. 

“Dame Britannia to 

against me ? 
matters,’ ” 


Dame Columbia— Claim 
Nonsense, Columbia; don’t be mean 


for damages 
over money 

Mr. Punch’s first cartoon on the subject of Fenian- 
ism appeared on February 6th, 1866 : 


“THE FENIAN PEST. 

* Hivernia—'O my dear sister, what are we to do with those 
troublesome people ?” 

“Briiannia—‘ Try isolation first, my dear, and then 


”» 


The next cartoon is on the subject of the Fenian inva- 
sion of Canada : 
“THE YANKEE FIREMAN, 
“ Canada—‘ They say there’s a fire at Head Centre House. If it 
spreads to my premises ? 
‘Fireman Johnson— Guess it’s only smoke, miss, Wait till it 
bursts out,’’’ 


On April 13th, 1869, the Senate of the United States, 
by a majority of 54 to 1, rejected the proposed ‘‘ Alabama 
Claims” Treaty. Mr. Sumner made a very violent speech 
against England, saying that ‘‘ England had done to the 
United States an injury most difficult to measure,” 
charging her with giving ‘‘her name, her influence, her 
material resources, to the wicked cause, and flinging her 
sword into the scale with slavery,” and saying that she 
ought to offer an apology, and make moral as well as 
‘ample material atonement. 

The cartoon, ‘‘ Humble Pie,” represents Jonathan pre- 
senting a pie labeled $800,000,000 to Reverdy Johnson, 
John Bull's back being turned on the pair in dudgeon : 


“Jonathan (as interpreted by Mr, Sumner)—‘ Waal, Reverdy, 
guess this lot’ll about du for your friend, John Bull, thar!’ 

“Reverdy Johnson—‘ Ha! I have dined with him a good deal 
lately, and he won’t eat that, I promise you,’” 


Two cartoons, especially applicable to the present 
hour, appeared July 20th and 26th, 1869 : 


“A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER, 

“The ghost of Queen Elizabeth gces for Queen Victoria, who is 
engaged in reading the rancorous amendments of the Lords to the 
Irish Church Bill. 

«Ghost of Queen Elizabeth—‘ Agreed, have they ? Ods boddikins! 
Gads my life and marry come up, sweetheart! In my time I'd 
have knocked all their addlepates together until they had agreed.” 


The second cartoon : 
“*THE HARP THAT ONCE,’ ETC. 


' Britannia to Hibernia (who is engaged in tuning a harp ‘ By 
that Lake whose Gloomy Shore’)—‘ There, dear, I’ve tuned the 


Mr. Parnell was in jackets in those days. 

When strikes became common, and the diseontent of 
workingmen at the conditions of life which show them 
vast fortunes easily accumulated by men who toil not, 
Punch, in a cartoon, showed its sympathy with their 
cause while it tanght them the necessity of repulsing the 
criminal class, who sought to profit by the agitation. 

Bloomerism gave Mr. Punch a chance at us, as shown 


| in the cartoon : 


| peared April 29th, 1848. 
| Sarsfield Club in honor of O’Brien, Mitchel and Meagher, 


| through his checkered career without the gloves. 


| Liberavimus Animam,’ 
| land’s brain : 


“ BLOOMERISM—AN AMERICAN CUSTOM.” 


In 1852, Mr. Punch commenced to ‘‘ go" for Benjamin 
Disraeli, whom he followed to the grave, Dizzy’s pecu- 
liar features, curls, etc., ete., giving the cartoonist excep- 
tional materials to work upon. Some of the cartoons in 
which Dizzy figured are as amusing as they are clear, and 
all invariably give measure of the man. 

The Indian mutiny gave birth to heroic cartoons and 
heroic verses. The massacre at Cawnpore led to the 
’ words that burnt into Eng- 


‘Who pules about merey ? The agonized wail 
Of babies hewn piecemeal yet sickens the air, 
And echoes still shudder that caught on the galo 
The mother’s—the maiden’s wild scream of despair. 


‘Who pules about mercy? That word may be said 
When steel, red and sated, perforce must retire, 
And for every soft hair of each dearly loved head 
A cord has dispatched a foul flend to hell-fire.” 


Thackeray’s celebrated ballad “The Battle of Lim- 
erick,” was published in the number of Punch that ap- 
A soirée had been given by the 


leading Irish patriots and advocates of the ‘‘sword.” 


“Then we summoned to our board 
Young Meagher of the sword, 
Tis he will sheathe the battle-ax in Saxon gore; 
And Mitchel of Belfast 
We bade to our repast, 
To dhrink a dish of coffee on the Shannon shore.” 


Mr. Punch has always been ‘‘down” upon Ireland, 
and many of the brilliant but eaustic—fearfully caustio 
—articles upon the Green Isle and her Islanders have 


emanated from the pens of her own sons. With the ex- 
ception of Thackeray, however, whose writing of the 
brogue was fairly good, the ‘‘Oirish” of Mr. Punch is, 
and ever has been, a language of his own: Poor Tom 
Taylor, the dramatist, and who died in harness while 
editor of Punch, wrote a ‘‘skit” upon a very famous 
coursing match won at Aintrie, near Liverpool, by an 
Trish dog, Master Magrath (pronounced ‘‘ Magragh ”’). 
Tom Taylor made his greyhound ‘ thinner than a lath,” 
and the name of the winner to rhyme to lath. Sucha 
roar of laughter as went over the Emerald Isle when it 
was learned that the champion dog’s name had received 
this Cockneyfied pronunciation! Taylor was known in 
the Irish circles in London ever after as ‘‘ Master Ma- 
grath.” 

Mr. Punch became excessively funny over the Chartist 
movement, and ridiculed its disciples after the most 
merciless fashion. 

Louis Napoleon, refugee, Prince President, Emperor, 
and the ‘‘ man of Sedan,” was handled by Mr. Punch all 
It is 
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THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH—A BAD LOOKOUT FOR DESPOTISM, 


Joun Bort —“ Hold fast, Jonathan,” 
JoNATHAN—" All right, Johnny.” 


asserted that ‘‘the man with the drooping lids” en- | 
deavored to subsidize his witty enemy, and in so sub- | 
stantial a manner as would tempt, if not to secure, any 
ordinary publication. But Mr. Punch was not to be 
bought by a foreign potentate, and although a knee-bender 
and truckler to royalty at home, was ever above sus- 
picion where the chink of foreign gold was concerned. 
Mr. Tenniel got Napoleon IIT. down to the finest point, 
imparting every phase of human passion to a very 
immobile countenance, so that he had the Emperor of 
the French at the tip of his facile pencil, and many a 


Wednesday morning, at the Tuileries, was made hot for | 
the Imperial Court by the cartoon of the stinging and | 


facetious Anglican comic journal. 

The famons or infamous coup d'état was caricatured, 
the Republic being a goose in sabols, a peasant Napo- 
leon having cut it open for its golden eggs-—and the fol- 
lowing : 

BILL OF THE FRENCH PLAY, 
THEATRE FRANCAIS, ELYSEE! 
Sole Manager, M. Louis NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
Every Day, until a further Coup d'état, will be presented the 
Laughabls Farce, entitled, 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC; OR, FREEDOM IN FETTERS!! 
Principal Characters by MM. Louis NaApoLEON BONAPARTE, 
Rovner, Turco, St. ARNAUD, Ducos, cte.; and 
MLLE. Fortune; together with a large 
corps of Supernumeraries, 
In addition to whom, the Performance 
will be supported by 
THE ENTIRE STRENGTH OF THE FRENCH ARMY!!! 

To give every facility for Criticism, and the exercise of Un- 

biased Opinion, 
THE FREE LIST, WITHOUT THE EXCEPTION OF THE PRESS, 
IS ENTIRELY SUSPENDED ! ! ! ! 
*,* In preparation and will be duly announced, 
A Revival of the grand serio-comic-melo-dramatic Spectacle, 
THE EMPIRE!!!! 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternuly ! [No Money Relurned. 


’ 


The ‘‘ Puseyites” came in for a share of chaff and 
hanter of the liveliest description. The following “skit” 
was the joke of the day : 


PUSEYITE “ HISTRIONICS,” 
THEATRE CLERICAL, St. BARNABAS’s, PIMLICO, 


The Reverend Proprietor has the honor respectfully to an- 
nounce that he has established this Temple of the ecclesiastical 
Drama, with the view, in conjunction with his brother Histrionics, 


to bring out a Succession of Novelties; a designation whith it is 
obviously justifiable to apply to Mediwval Revivals, or the repro- 
duction of Mysteries, which, until recently, have néver bepn acted 
in any Authorized Establishment in this country since the Re- 
formation. To-morrow, and during the week, the Performances 
will commence with the Farce of 
MOCK MATINS; OR, MONKS IN MASQUERADE, 
In which the Rev. Mr. Benedict Bam will introduce his celebrated 
Italian Imitations, 
To be followed by a Grand Romanesque Melodramatie Spectacle, 
entitled : 
THE SERVICE IN DISGUISE; OR, THE MYSTERIOUS 
MOUNTEBANKS, 
With new and startling Effects of Scenery, Dresses and 
Decorations. 
The whole of the Music by Professors Gregory and Ambrose. 
This extraordinary Piece, on the getting-up of which no exer- 
tion has been spared, will include an imposing display of 
SERIOUS PANTOMIME; 


as certain portions of the Performance will be gone through in 
Dumb Show, realizing to the imagination of the Audience 
THE MAGNIFICENCE OF THE ROMAN RITUAL! 

and it is confidently asserted that the Delusion will be Complete. 
The Rev. Mr. Bam will perform the celebrated feat of reading 
various Passages 

WITH HIS BACK TO THE AUDIENCE; ANY GIVEN NUMBER OF 

NO LESS THAN THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES ! ! 
Doors open at seven (in the morning); performance to com- 


| mence at half-past. 


Vivat Pontifex Romanus ! No money returned! 


Mr. Punch, on the 24th of December, 1863, went into 
mourning for one of his most brilliant contributors, Wil- 


| liam Makepeace Thackeray, the great novelist, the bril- 


liant satirist, and consummate master of pure English. 


“WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 


“While generous tributes are everywhere paid to the genius 
of him who has been suddenly called away in the fullness of his 
power and the maturity of his fame, some who have for many 
years enjoyed the advantage of his assistance and the delight of 


| his society would simply record that they have lost a dear friend. 


2 


THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE IN AMERICA. % 


THE 
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At an carly period in tho history of this periodical he became a 
contributor to its pages, and he long continued to enrich them, 
and though of late he had ceased to give other aid than sugges- 
tion and advice, he was a constant member of our council, and sat 
with us on the eighth day from that which has saddened Eng- 
land’s Christmas, Let the brilliancy of his trained intellect, the 
terrible strength of his satire, the subtlety of his wit, the richness 
of his humor, and the catholic range of his calm wisdom, be 
themes for others; the mourning friends who inseribe these lines 
to his memory think of the affectionate nature, the cheerful com- 
panionship, the large heart and open hand, the simple courteous- 
ness, and the endearing frankness of a brave, true, honest gentle- 
man, Whom no pen but bis own could depict as those who knew 
him would desire ” 


The question of the right of women to the Parliament- 
ary franchise was, in 1868, made before the public. 
Several females had sent in their claim to vote as being 
ratepayers, and some overseers had included women in 
the list of persons entitled to vote. The Revisory Bar- 
risters at Manchester decided against the claims of the 


on 
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THE POLITICAL EGG-DANCE, 


ladies, a Miss Becker being one of the foremost cham- 
pions of her sex in this matter. 
Mr. Punch thus travestied the affair : 
HAMLET AND OPHELIA. 


HAMLET (cn the present ocasion, and by desire of several persons of 
quality). ° . . . . . . A REVISING BARRISTER, 
OPHELIA (by her own desire) ¢ . . * ° LADY CLAIMANT. 


Ophelia, Good, my lord, 

How does your honor for this many a day ? 
Hanvet. I humbly thank you, well. But, good, my lady, 
Lord me no lords, at least this many a day. 
What is your will with me? You have a will 
All women have their will, as I have heard. 

mhetia, My lord — 
Hamlet. Again I tell you I’m no lord, 
Nor shall be one till I be made a judge, 
A thing that may or may not come to pass, 
But women never comprehend a case, 
Ophelia, I am very sorry you should say that thing, 
For I’ve a case in which you must be judge. 
Hamlet. I guess it well. You come to claim a vote— 
A vote which you would give at an election? 


' 
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Ophelia, Nay, who’s in error now? My vote is claimed, 
And in your hand the claim, I come to hear 
That you retain me on the register, 

Hamlet, Register stoves and kitchen-ranges, miss, 

And all things culinary appertaining, 
Were more in what I beg to eall your line. 

Ophelia, That’s your opinion. I stand here for law. 

Handlet, Ha, ha! are you honest ? 

Ophelia. My lord—I mean, sir! 

Hamlet, Are you fair ? 

Ophelia. What means your—Impudence ? 

Hamlet. That if you be honest and fair, you have no business 
in a contested election, where there is neither honesty nor fair- 
hess. 

Ophelia. Women will introduce both. 

Hamlet. Bosh! Get thee to a nursery. Why would’st thou bo 
a meddler in polities ? Lam myself indifferent honest-—— 

Ophelia. I doubt not the indifferency, Advocacy, regardless of 
the right or wrong, perverts the heart and corrupts the under- 
standing. 

Hamlet, Get thee to a nursery, { say. Iam, I repeat, indiffer- 
ent honest, yet I could accuse me of such things that it were better 
I had never eaten my terms. I am loquacious, reckless, hard- 
mouthed, and there is nothing I would not do for a Solicitor- 
generalship. What do you want in a corrupt atmosphere? We 
are arrant knaves all. Keep away from us, Go thy ways to a 
nursery. Where’s your father ? 

Ophelia, At home, sir. 

Hamlet. Does he know that you are out ? 

Ophelia. Ay, my—your Impudence. 

Haniet. Go home and tell him to lock you up with the cookery- 
book, that you may play the goose nowhere but in his own houso. 
Get thee to a nursery—go! Farewell. 


Ophelia, See if I don’t tell Miss Becker, [ Exit, 


Wa 
A WORD TO THE MERMAIDS. 


Neptong—“Aho-0-0-0-oy ! Get off 0’ that ’ ere cable, can’t yer! 
That’s the way t’ other one war wrecked!” 


THE GARDEN ROSES OF INDIA. 


Thomas Hood was born at London, in 1798, and after 
leaving school was placed in the counting-house of a 
Russian merchant, but his health failing, he was sent to 
Dundee. At the age of seventeen he returned to London, 
and engaged himself to learn the art of engraving with 
his uncle. In 1821 he was offered the post of sub-editor 
of the London Magazine, which he accepted, and at once 
entered upon its duties, and an extensive literary acquaint- 
ance. His first separate publication was entitled ‘* Odes 
and Addresses to Great People.” He published ‘‘ Whims 
and Oddities” in 1826, of which a second and third se- 
ries appeared during the two following years. In 1829 
he commenced the Comic Annual, and continued it for 
nine years. He edited The Gem for one year, contribut- 
ing to its pages his striking poem entitled, ‘‘ Eugene 
Aram’s Dream.” In 1831 he went to reside at Wanstead, 
in Essex, where he wrote his novel of ‘‘ Tylney Hall,” 
but pecuniary difficulties supervening, he returned to 
London in 1835. In 1838 he commenced the publication 
ot Ifood's Own, to which his portrait was attached. 
Health failing about this time, he went to reside on the 
Contingnt, and remained there six years. In 1839 he 
published ‘‘ Up the Rhine,” the idea of which was taken 
from “ Humphry Clinker.” 
he became the editor of The New Monthly Maguzine, and, 
on his withdrawal from the management, in 1843, he 
published ‘* Whimsicalities,” 
contributions to that serial. 


In 1844, he started Hood’s Mugazine, and contributed to | 
| in India may be traced to Western Asia and China. 
| old-fashioned Summer roses which were the ornament of 
| gardens in Europe forty to fifty years ago are mostly re- 


its pages till within a month of his death. 

Hood takes a high place both as a humorist and as a 
serious poet. He is great at once in comedy and pathos, 
and he sometimes curiously mingles and combines both. 
As a punster, he was supreme. His ‘‘ Eugene Aram’s 
Dream,” ‘Song of the Shirt,” and ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” 
are among the most perfect poems of their kind in the 
English language. 

Douglas Jerrold was born in London, January 34d, 
1803. His early efforts in literature were directed to the 
theatre, and some of his pieces —‘‘ Black-eyed Susan” 
(1829, for instance)— still hold possession of the stage. 
At a later period he produced several five-act comedies, 
the best-known of which are, ‘‘ Time Works Wonders” 
and the ‘‘ Bubbles of a Day.” His reputation stands 
more securely on his novels, sketches and essays than on 
his dramatic works. His ‘‘ Men of Character” was ori- 
ginally published in Blackwood. He joined the staff of 
Punch in 1841, and contributed to that periodical ‘A 
Story of a Feather,’ ‘‘Punch’s Letters to his Son,” and 
the world famous ‘‘ Caudle Lectures.” Later appeared 
**The Chronicles of Clovernook,” the kindliest and most 
delightful of all his books, and ‘St. Giles and St. 
James,” his most elaborate novel. For several years be- 
fore his death he edited Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. He 
died from disease of the heart at Kilburn Priory, at the 
age of fifty-five. He was a brilliant rather than a great 
man of letters. His reputation as a social wit stands 
higher than his reputation as a writer. He was greater 
in society than in his closet. Like a flint, every strike 
brought fire from him. 


HIS DOUBLE. 


Tose curious personal resemblances which are not 


uncommon have given rise to the popular belief that | 


every man has his double somewhere in the worid. It 
appears that the double of an eminent professor of phy- 
siology at a German university is a hairdresser, whose 


shop is situated in the immediate neighborhood of that 


On his return to England | 


consisting chiefly of lis | 


; called Rosa semperflorens. 


institution, and who, aware of his likeness to the learned 
doctor, carefully copies the latter in dress, bearing and 
demeanor. 

A few days ago the professor was walking homeward 
from his lecture-room, when a gentleman entirely un- 
known to him stopped him in the street, saying, ‘‘ Fol- 
low me to my house ; I want you to cut my hair.” The 
amiable professor, one of whose principles of life it has 
always been never to withhold from a fellow-creature any 
service that it might be within his power to render, 
meekly accompanied the stranger home, and there ad- 
dressed himself to the task thus imperatively prescribed 
to him. Lacking professional scissors, he picked up a 
pair of shears, used for cutting paper, from a writing- 
table in the dressing-room to which he was conducted, 


| and with this implement proceeded most conscientiously 


to cut his victim’s hair down to the very roots. When 
he had cleared about half the skull, he accidentally stuck 
the point of his shears into the scalp of his patient, who, 
springing ‘to his feet in great pain and wrath, exclaimed : 
**Can’t you take care what you are about ? Do you call 
yourself a haircutter?” ‘A haireutter !” returned the 
astonished sage. ‘‘ Certainly not! Iam only Professor 


B——, very much at your service, as you perceive.” 


THE GARDEN ROSES OF INDIA. 


Tue principal gar!ten roses cultivated in Europe and 
The 


ferred to Rosa guilica, which has its home in South 


| Europe and Western Asia, and to Rosa centifolia and 


damescena, Which probably came from the mountains of 
Armenia and Northern Persia. All these are distin- 
guished by the incomparable delicacy of their aroma, and 
of the two last-named kinds one or the other is cultivated 
on a large scale in Southern France, Italy, Macedonia, 
Asia Minor, Persia, and Northern India, for rose-water 
and essence of roses (attar). The flowering season of 
these kinds is short, lasting a few weeks only, and it was 
an important event for horticulture when, toward the 
close of last century, the China roses were introduced in 
Europe. The most important of these was Rosa Indica, 
thus called by Linnzeus because it was brought from 
India, where it has long been grown in gardens. Its 
home, however, is not India, but China, and its great 
value consists in this, that it flowers throughout Summer 
and Autumn, hence the name autumnal rose, also 
monthly rose (Monatsrose). For this reason a variety was 
Another variety, described 
under the name of Rosa fragrans, distinguished by its 
strong though not always very delicate scent, became the 
parent of the tea-roses. By crossing these kinds and other 
species with the old garden roses, the numberless varie- 
ties of hybrid perpetuals and tea-roses have been ob- 
tained, which now ornament the gardens in Europe as 
well as in India, 

In India nine or ten species of roses are indigenous, 
but with the exception of Josa moschata, a magnificent 
climber of wide distribution, none have contributed to 
the production of garden roses. All have their local 
names in the language of the district where they grow, 
but—and this is a most remarkable fact—the rose has no 
name in Sanskrit. In some dictionaries Java is rendered 
as Rose, but this is an altogether different shrub, Hibiscus 
Rosa-sinensis, the well-known shoe-flower (used for black- 
ing shoes) of Indian gardens, believed to be indigenous 


GIBRALTAR, IN FACE OF MODERN ARTILLERY. 


in China, and possibly also indigenous in tropical Africa, 
As far as known at present, the roses of Western Asia 
have no Sanskrit name, and were not known in ancient 
India. Yet Rosa damascena is extensively grown on a 
large scale, for the manufacture of rose-water and essence 
of roses, throughout Northern India, as far as Ghaziptir, 
in 25° N. lat. Hermann Schlagintweit was, I believe, 
the first to draw attention to this remarkable fact. It is 
not impossible that the Western roses were introduced 
into India by the Mohammedans. As there is no San- 
skrit word, so is there no original term for the rose in 
Hindi. In most Indian languages the cultivated rose is 
called gil, which is the Persian name. It is also called 
guldb, which really means rose-water, unless, indeed, as 
sometimes stated by Munshis in India, @ in this case is 
a suffix with no separate meaning. In addition to their 
local names, some of the wild roses of the Himalayas are 
often called gii'db, Lan gilda) (the rose of the forest, or 
wild rose). 

Beside Rosa indica, several other Chinese species are 
cultivated in India, The origin of one of the Indian 
garden roses, however, is doubtful ; this is Rosa glanduli- 
Sera, well described by Roxburgh in his ‘‘ Flora Indica,” 
It is a white subscandent cluster rose, which has erro- 
neously been referred to Rosa alba, In Hindiand Bengali 
it is called Seoti, Sivati, Sbhevati. According to Pidding- 
ton (‘* English Index to the Plants of India,” 1832), this 
rose has a Sanskrit name, Sevati, pointing to shveta 
(white). This, however, requires verification, Roxburgh 
believed its origin to be China. D. Branpis. 


A COMMUNION SET PRESENTED TO THE 
INDIANS BY QUEEN ANNE. 


Nownere, not even in historic Old England, can be 


found a more quaint or interesting old temple than the | 
In the year | 


Mohawk Church, near Brantford, Ontario. 
1785 Chief Brant visited England, where he was received 
with great écla/, On his return he built, with the funds he 
had collected, this church. It is an antique-looking 
structure that takes us back to the early days of pristine 
simplicity and semi-barbarie glory. 

The solid silver communion service, still in use, is a 
beautiful work of art, and has the royal arms skillfully 
carved in oak. It was presented by Queen Anne to the 
Mohawk Indians in the year 1710, and bears the following 
inscription : ‘The gift of Her Majesty Anne, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and 


of her plantations in North America, Queen, to her Indian | 
At the same time a similar | 


Chappel of the Mohawks.” 
communion service was presented by Her Majesty to the 
Onondaga tribe. Being at that time chiefly pagans, the 


Onondaga Indians found it of no use to them, and left it | 


Cine ae STRAY, PO Pe Sey a | that he died in Bunhill Row hard by, and was buried in 


remains. 

The same old bell, dated 1783, still rings out the warn- 
ing tones to summon the red man to worship at the altar 
of his ancestors. 
could reveal of days of darkness, days of light, merry wed- 


ding chimes for the dusky bride, as, decked in her beads | 


and gay in bright colors, she wends her way up its old- 
fashioned aisle! Perchance its peuals may have bidden 
the warriors to their war-dance, and it still rings out 
its requiems for the departed chieftains, as they lay them 
to rest wrapped in their Indian colors within the old 
churehyard. 

Upon the walls of the old church are the royal arms 


Could the bell speak, what a history it | 
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the Lord's Prayer, and the Commandments, translated 
into the Mohawk language. 

This was the first church dedicated to Christianity in 
Upper Canada, and the first Anglican service was per- 
formed in it. Hard by is the tomb of the famous Chief 
Brant, whose history is well known. The following is 
inscribed on his tomb: ‘‘This tomb is erected to the 
memory of Thayendanega, or Captain Joseph Brant, 
principal chief and warrior of the Six Nation Indians, by 
his fellow-subjects and admirers of his fidelity and 
attachment to the British crown. Born on the banks of 
the Ohio River, 1742 ; died at Wellington Square, U. C., 
1807.” 

There was in the City of Brantford a memorial erected 
to him recently. As a work of art it is not surpassed 
on this continent. 


WHERE WAS GRUB STREET? 


Tue historic Grub Street was situated in the northern 
suburb of London, just outside the old wall, between 
Cripplegate and Moorgate. The text-writers who, before 
the invention of printing, produced copies of portions of 
the Liturgy, such as the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, etc., 
for popular use, had their headquarters there. In Eliza- 
bethan times it passed into the hands of the bowyers and 
arrowmakers who supplied the archers of Moorfields, 
Finsbury and Islington. These were succeeded by 
keepers of bowling alleys and gaming houses, who found 
greater freedom in the suburbs than they could hope for 
within the city walls. Under the Commonwealth Grub 
Street became a kind of Alsatia, and a place of retreat for 
authors who sought to escape public notice either for 
political or pecuniary reasons. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century its name 
became a term of reproach, and was applied to the 
polemical writings of the Puritans, many of whom re- 
sided there. But it was Pope, in the ‘‘ Dunciad,” who 
popularized the meaning Grub Street las since borne in 
the English language. Swift followed suit, attacked tho 
poor authors who lived there with equal bitterness, and, 
if possible, more scurrility ; and Johnson—who hal 
known how bitter a thing it was to be a bookseller’s hack 
—defined Grub Street as ‘‘the name of a street in Lon- 
don, much inhabited by writers of small histories, dic- 
tionaries and temporary poems ; whence any mean pro- 
duction was called Grub Street.” But men who did far 
more than hack work have lived in Grub Street. For 
example, John Foxe and Speed, the tailor historian ; 
and Pennant speaks a good word for the maligned local- 
ity. In 1830 the street—now an uninteresting thorough- 
fare leading from Fore Street to Chiswell Street, and 
lined with warehouses—was renamed after Milton, who 
had, however, no other connection with it than the fact 


St. Giles, Cripplegate. 


GIBRALTAR, IN FACE OF MODERN 
ARTILLERY. 

Giprautar, if it were to be bombarded by a cruiser, 
has only four guns mounted that could reply. Accord- 
ing to the opinions of some celebrated scientific officers 
who have served there of late, Gibraltar might be bom- 
barded with impunity without the possibility of reply. 
During the war between Chili and Peru an iron merchant 
vessel, armed with one modern 8-inch and 12-ton gun of 


suspended in frames containing in gold letters the Creed, | long range, bombarded Peruvian towns from a distance 


JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 


NO BOUGH-IANISM. 
Workineman—“ Look here, you vagabond! 
we won't have your help.” 
THE HISTORY OF “‘ PUNCH. ”- 


Right or wrong, 
SEE PAGE 742. 


of 8,000 yards. If a merchant vessel carrying a modern 
70-ton gun, or even a 45-ton gun or a 25-ton gun, for the 
matter of that, were to bombard Gibraltar from the other 
side of the large bay, there is no gun mounted at the 
fortress which could defend the coal depot or the ship- 
ping. Even the two 100-ton guns that are at Gibraltar 
cannot, as at present mounted, fire across the bay, and 
there are guns which can be mounted upon merchant 
ships which could with impunity bombard and destroy 
the town and dockyard, as well as the coal depot and the 
shipping. Not only is this true, but also from a point on 
the Mediterranean side of the neutral ground the same 
operation might be carried on against the northern end 
of the town, the assailant firing at high angles so as to 
clear the shoulder of the rock. There is one muzzle- 
loading gun ‘of an obsolete pattern which could fire in 
the direction last described, but one only of much range. 

It would not be very difficult or costly to strengthen 
Gibraltar, by placing modern long-range guns high up 
en the rock, with mountings which would allow of an 
all-round fire, and admit also of firing the guns at ex- 
treme angles both of elevation and depression, while 
other guns could be mounted on the shoulders of the 
rock on disappearing carriages. The deficiency at Gib- 
raltar is, however, only a specimen of the want of pre- 
paration for war that exists at all English fortresses and 
coaling stations, and the English fleets would have plenty 
to do at the beginning of war with a great Power, and 
would scarcely be able to spare ships for convoying the 
necessary guns to all parts of the world. These de- 
ficiencies in England's preparations are well known to all 
soldiers, and it is only want of money which is ever 
pleaded as a reason for not ctrengthening Portsmouth and 
Plymouth and Gibraltar as the French have strengthened 
Toulon and Brest, or the Italians, Spezzia. 


JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 


Many anecdotes relating to John Hookham Frere have 
been preserved. One of his best-known sayings is that 
‘next to an old friend the best thing is an old enemy.” 
Madame de , having said, in her intense style, ‘‘I 
should like to be married in English, in a language in 
which vows are so faithfully kept,” some one asked 
Frere: ‘‘ What language, I wonder, was she married in ?” 
‘* Broken English, I suppose,” answered Frere. Canning 
and I'rere were invited by a clerical friend to go and hear 
his first sermon. Being asked how they liked the dis- 
course, Canning, to avoid saying it was uninteresting, re- 
plied : ‘I thought it rather short.” ‘‘ Ah,” said the 
clergyman, ‘‘I am aware that it was short, but I was 
afraid of being tedious if I made it longer.”” He paused 
for an answer. ‘‘ But you were tedious,” replied Frere, 
sollo voce. Among his literary friends Frere counted 
Seott, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Moore and Rogers, 
Many of the best things in his conversations with these 
and other distinguished men have been forgotten, while 
others would have lost their aroma by repetition. 

In 1816 Frere married Elizabeth Jemima, Dowager 
Countess of Erroll. The bridegroom was sometimes 
very absent-minded, and an amusing anecdote is told 
illustrative of this. Frere called on the late John Mur- 
ray in Albemarle Strect, and both got deeply interested 
in some verses which the former declaimed and com- 
mented upon. Murray asked Frere to dine with him 
and continue the discussion, but the author, startled to 
find it was so late, excused himself on the plea tliat ‘‘ he 
had been married that morning, and bad already over- 
staid the time when he had promised Lady Erroll to be 
ready for their journey into the country.” 


Ir a man’s self-respect will not save him from habitual 
intoxication, all the female influence in the world would 
not avail. 


JUSTICE ! 


A LOCOMOTIVE 


(AAA 


ENGINEERESS. 


“WHEN THESE HONEST, BRAWNY FELLOWS GATHERED ABOUT THE ENGINE, AND FOUND IT WAS THEIR ‘ BELLE OF THE MINES 


AND MOUNTAINS,’ THEIR ENTHUSIASM WAS GREAT INDEED,” 


A LOCOMOTIVE 


By Betia Lee DuUNKINSON, 


In glancing over some discarded jowels of carlier years 
the other day, the memory of o daring girlish exploit in 
the Cumberland Mountains of Tennessco became vivid, 
designed to be perpetuated by the little coral necklace, yet 


| 


| 
| 
} 


cherished, given to me by the miners of that region for | 


what they were pleased to consider as a timely and pro- 
vidential exhibition of presence of mind, while in reality 
it was only ono of those strange freaks occurring in the 
lives of us all, and which may bo ascribed to the acci- 
dental or miraculous. 

The act commemorated by this souvenir of those rough 
and hardy men of toil was in my being called upon to 
take command of a locomotive drawing o heavy train up 
the circuitous slopes of that range, under circumstances, 
as I view them now, quite interesting and startling. The 
facts were these : At the time when sectional feeling ran 
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ENGINEERESS. 


high in the Border States, just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, many Northern families went to Western Ten- 
nessee to assist in opening the mining industries of that 
rich region, which promised very large returns for those 
who embarked effort and capital. When I say many, I 
mean in proportion to the sparse population scattered 
over the mountain-slopes. Those who went there were 
gencrally venturesome spirits, fond of the semi-wild life 
‘“way up” in that summit world ; but they were not near 


| enough together to found any intersocial relations, for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


activity, ceaseless by day and by night, reigned in each 
little mining hamlet, and the young of both sexes were 
as enthusiastic in the solution of all physical problems 
in the subterranean galleries as the wise heads and 
sturdy arms directing the operations for gain. What, 
therefore, were the opportunities of a young girl gifted 


A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERESS. 


with a light heart and a sound digestion, in the way of 
everyday enjoyment ? Sunday-schools, crochet parties, 
roistering hops, tea and slander combined, musings over 
the fashionable poet of the day—these and many other 
forms ‘of distraction for the average village maid were 
impossible. Even had social intercourse been possible 
with the native inhabitants—barred, of course, by the 
hostility prevailing against all those of Northern birth and 
proclivities—there was little to tempt the girl fond of her 
piano and the lighter accomplishments taught in our 
Northern seminaries. Hence I fell to a wild, outdoor 
life, following all the sports there prevailing, and min- 
gling daily with the miners, talking their lingo, watching 
them in their daily excavations, and a personal friend 
and chum of every one of them. Although, perhaps, it 
may seem that this kind of existence was not exactly in 
keeping with the strict lines of behavior laid down for 
the sex in general, yet Iam certain that those years of 
boundless freedom and outdoor life, high and low, not 
only led to a robust constitution, of great importance in 
meeting the pestiferous airs of other climes, but were far 
more valuable to me than any experiences in the polished 
circles subsequently had in different countries of the 
world. Dolls, toys, baby paraphernalia, girlish amuse- 
ments of all sorts, I chose to discard, and, true to the 
narrative, I had an ambition to be a man—to be like one 
of those heroines so powerfully drawn by ‘‘ Ouida.” So 
it happened that among other habits which I formed was 
to ride almost daily on the locomotives which hauled the 
trains up and down the mountain-sides over heavy grades 
and around sharp curves, and in this way I became a 
favorite, and not unfrequently a useful, assistant of the 
engine-drivers. And often it was, too, that I handled the 
machinery, proudly directing the iron horse on its up- 
ward or ‘downward flight between the railway termini. 
This roadbed ran from Cowan’s Station ia the valley, up 
a distance of twenty-five miles, to the very mouth of 
the mines. 

On one of these trips up to the deep shaft which 
formed the entrance to the mines occurred my most 
dramatic experience in those regions, and which came 
near being a tragedy not often paralleled in modern 
catastrophe or romance. 

A train laden with merchandise and lumber for the 
miners’ cabins started on its upward trip from Cowan’s 
Station, one hot evening in August, just as the sun was 
falling below the timber of the valleys. As I was te ac- 
company the engineer, John Hardiman, on the loco- 
motive, the regular fireman or stoker was perwitted to 
remain at his home at the foot of the mountains, al- 
though it was contrary to the rules of the company. We 
steamed up the grade with seven cars, a caboose, a single 
brakeman, and our unusually heavy load, and the natural 
duration of the run was an hour and ten minutes. Pre- 
sently John said to me: ‘‘I’m afraid, Belle, there’s not 
enough steam in her to carry her through. We've a 
heavy load, sure, and a big storm gatherin’. So if any- 
thing happens, you stand by her, and I'll look out for the 
track.” 

We sped on, not at any very encouraging pace, as both 
of us could perceive, and John began to pile on the coal 
to make more steam, while he intrusted me with the 
command of the machinery. All of a sudden there came 
rapid and vivid flashes of lightning, followed by terrific 
peals of thunder, and then a down-pour of rain such as I 
had never before witnessed in those mountains. 

Fearing now that we were on a journey sufficiently 
perilous, I knew enough to estimate that the added dan- 
ger was of no small consequence in driving the engine up 


-the grade or not. 


steep grades, around sharp curves, by heavily encum- 
bered sidings, through a thick, gloomy forest whose over- 
hanging boughs made all progress through an almost 
literal tunnel of dripping foliage. Nor were we long in 
discovering it was a solemn fact that it was only a mira- 
cle that would prevent us from becoming stationary on 
the rails, even if the solitary brakeman at the rear 
could prevent us from losing command of the train, in 
which case it would start on the inevitable backward and 
downward journey which might land us in some deep 
gulch by jumping the roadbed in all of the horrors of 
that terrible stormy night. And among the agonizing 
features of the situation was the fact that we were soon 
unable to tell whether we were making any progress up 
The thunder and pelting storm came 
in such choral crashes that we were uncertain whether 
the wheels beneath us were simply revolving on their 
axles, or whether we were in reality going up, for the leaf- 
age overhead was so dense that the lightning was no 
beacon. But, suddenly, there was an open space sky- 
ward, and the brilliant flashes above us made John ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Great God! we are standing still !” 

It was at this moment that the cool-headed engineer 
signaled the brakeman to down brakes, and, giving me 
encouragement and admonition, jumped from the engine 
to sand the track 

As may be imagined, I never felt a greater responsi- 
bility in my life, and, besides, there was something in 
the cool confidence with which he trusted in my nerve 
and discretion, that I felt it was the proudest moment of 
my varied existence in the Cumberland Mountains. 

No sooner had he dismounted than I knew by the 
flashes in the now perceptible sky that we were moving 
down the incline, and that the brakes were powerless to 
stay the slow movement backward around the curve. It 
was, therefore, now or never to turn on allesteam, al- 
though the engineer could not again ascend to his sta- 
tion. It was a literal case of make or break, of life or 
fearful death. 

We must at this moment—the vital one of the whole 
ride—use all the steam-power in that boiler or soon be a 
wreck down a fearful plunge among the crags and tree- 
tops and watercourses, thousands of feet below. The 
train was then, probably, some eight miles from Cowan’s 
Station, and I at once let the engine have all steam, for 
the fire on the grate had come to a white heat, and, if 
sufficient water had been vaporized, all-would be well. 
There was a momentary lull in the storm, and I could 
feel and perceive that the monster locomotive was labor- 
ing to save the train, the big traction-wheels flying 
around with frightful rapidity. 

Soon I knew they had caught a purchase on the rails. 
It was the sand that Hardiman had scattered there to 
save us from destruction. We began to move, with loud 
and stertorous breathing from the nostrils of the huge 
machine—so often heard when the locomotive is in 
powerful exertion to drawa heavy load—and there I 
stood, all excitement, as it were, at the bridle of the en- 
gine, bound on a dangerous flight through the dark 
mountain forest, uncertain as to where the landing might 
yet be, for the curves were abrupt, the ascent steep, and 
I must be content with the coal in the fire-box, and cau- 
tious in speeding the train over the shaky trestles and 
uneven road-bed. But on went the winding file of wagons 
with the merchandise for the miners, and I in supreme 
command. The principal dangers, perhaps, after I ob- 
tained headway, were the switches and sidings, because 
in those days, in Western Tennessee, railroading was a 
science still in its infancy. 


WHISTLING. 


But on went the train without accident or serious 
incident until it rolled up within a few hundred yards 
of the mouth of the shaft, where there were many 
laden cars standing on the sidings. But there I found 
more than one hundred of the miners with their night- 
lamps flashing in the dark, apprised by telegraph from 
below that disaster might occur, and, as I brought my 
eommand to a stand at the very entrance of the shaft, a 
rousing cheer was intermingled with the artillery-like 
thunder ; not for me, dut for Hardiman and the safety of 
their household effects. But when these honest, brawny 
fellows gathered about the engine to invite John Hardi- 
man to a bumper, and they found it was not he, but their 
* Belle of the Mines and Mountains,” their enthusiasm 
was great indeed. And if there be any egotism in relat- 
ing this incident happening in those young years of my 
girlhood, I am willing to suffer the accusation for the 
thrilling memories of that experience, as I write it for the 
public eye. 


HODGE AND FIDES. 
By Epwarp N. BARRETT. 


Goop Neighbor Fides, bending ‘neath his years, 
Had found his share of triumphs and of tears 
In the Lord’s service; but in worldly spoil 

His lot was meagre, as in worldly toil. 


And now, in long petitions though he cried, 

His modest wants were still but ill supplied; 
But, as the props that braced his faith gave way, 
His faith itself grew stronger day by day. 


Now so it happened one rough Winter's night, 
When all the elements made blustering fight, 
A thrifty neighbor took it in his head 

That honest Fides might be short of bread. 


80, with a well-filled basket in his hand, 

The labor’d products of his bit of land, 

He sought the old mah’s cot, with impulse warm 
To counteract the rigor of the storm, 


Praise, if you please, those over-modest souls, 
Who do their alms as stealthily as ghouls; 
Friend Hodge was of that greater class, by far, 
Who like to seem as kindly as they are. 


His fancy hears the kindness magnified 
By Fides’ thanks; the rumor circling wide; 
His enemy, perchance, with wonder hears; 
His son takes pride in it in future years. 


At Fides’ door the old man meets his guest; 

His eager eyes upon the basket rest; 

A choice supply between the loaves he sees, 

Says nuught, but drops upon his threadbare knees. 


To Him who feeds the ravens when they cry, 

His fervid thanks in copious phrases fly; 

While Hodge, chagrined, one moment stands in doubt, 
Then, picking up the basket, marches out. 


“Such nights as this if lazy folk are fed, 

Who gets the thanks,” said he, ‘' may find the bread; 
I'll feed the ravens, too!”— and out he throws 

The contents of his basket to the crows. 


CAUCUS. 


Waar a caucus is,as popularly understood among us, 
needs no explanation ; but the curious thing about the 
word is the seeming impossibility of ascertaining with 


any certainty its origin and derivation. The explanation 
generally given is that it is a corruption of ‘‘ calkers” or 
*‘ealk - house.” One authority says that the members 
of the shipping interest, the “calkers” of Boston, were 
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associated, shortly before the War of Independence, in 
actively promoting opposition to England, and that the 
word arose from their meeting in the calkers’ house or 
calk-house. 

In the ‘‘ Life of Samuel Adams,” his biographer carries 
the word further back. We are told that ‘‘ about fifty 
years before 1774 Samuel Adams, Sr., and about twenty 
others, one or two from the north end of Boston, where 
all ship business was: carried on, used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plans for introducing certain per- 
sons into places of trust and power. It was probably 
from ‘the name of this political club, composed prin- 
cipally of shipbuilding mechanics, that the word cau- 
cus was derived, as a corruption of ‘ Calkers’ Club.’” In 
the ‘‘Diary” of John Adams there is a curious and 
graphic description of a meeting and proceedings of the 
Caucus Club of Boston. He writes, in February, 1763 : 
‘This day learnt that the Caucus Club meets at certain 
times in the garret of Tom Dawes, the adjutant of the 
Boston regiment. He has a large house, and he has a 
movable partition in his garret, which he takes down, 
and the whole club meets in one room. There they 
smoke tobacco, till you cannot see from one end of the 
garret to the other ; there they drink flip, I suppose ; 
there they choose a moderator, who puts questions to 
the vote regularly ; and selectmen, overseers, collectors, 
wardens, fire- wards, and representatives are regularly 
chosen before they are chosen by the town. They send 
committees to wait upon merchants’ clubs, and to pro- 
pose and join in the choice of men and measures. Cap- 
tain Cunnynghame says they have often selected him to 
go to these caucuses.” 

Another derivation has, however, been proposed. In 
the ‘‘ Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, 1872,” Dr. Hammond Trumbull suggests that the 
origin of the word is to be found in the native Indian 
cau-cau-as-u, meaning one who advises. Professor Skeat 
is inclined to support this suggestion, and points out 
that Captain John Smith, the historian of Virginia, writ- 
ing about 1607 of the Indians of that country, mentions 
that they are ‘‘ governed by the priests and their assist- 
ants, or their elders, called Caw-cawwasoughes.” Dr. 
Trumbull’s proposal is ingenious, but the ‘‘calkers” 
have a strong case. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of the word by any Eng- 
lish writer is in an article on America by Sydney Smith, 
in the Edinburgh Review of 1818. He writes: ‘A great 
deal is said by Fearon about caucus, the cant word of the 
Americans for the committees and party meetings in 
which the business of the elections is prepared—the in- 
fluence of which he seems to consider as prejudicial.” 


WHISTLING. 


_ *Wuy! he makes music with his mouth !” exclaimed 
a native of Burmah, when he observed an American mis- 
sionary whistling ; and the missionary noted down tho 
words in his journal, with the reflection : ‘‘ It is remark- 
able that the Burmese are entirely ignorant of whis- 
tling.” But may not the simple-minded Asiatic only 
have been astonished in observing what he thought un- 
becoming in a gentleman who had come to Burmah to 
teach « new religion ? 

The Arabs generally disapprove of whistling, called by 
them el sifr. Some maintain that the whistler’s mouth is 
not to be purified for forty days; while others are of 
opinion that Satan, touching a man’s person, causes him 
to produce the offensive sound. 
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The natives of the Tonga Islands, Polynesia, consider 
it wrong to whistle, as being disrespectful to their gods. | 

In European countries people are met with who object 
to whistling on a certain day of the week, or at certain 
times of the day. The villagers in some districts of 
North Germany have the saying, that if one whistles in 
the evening it makes the angels weep. The villagers in 
Iceland say that even if one swings about him a stick, | 
whip, wand, or aught that makes a whistling sound, he 
scares from him the Holy Ghost; while other Iceland- 
crs, who consider themselves free from superstitions, 


WHISTLING. 


of the host’s surprising talent by recommending his 


| readers to repair to the tavern and to order a bottle of 


wine for the sake of the whistling. 

The Russians in the Ukraine tell a queer story abott 
a whistling robber of old, who must have been a person 
of fabulously large dimensions, for he used to sit, we are 
told, on nine oak-trees at once. His name is still known, 
but it would be an infliction upon the reader to put be- 
fore him a name almost entirely made up of consonants, 
and only pronounceable by a Russian. This celebrated 


robber had, however, also a nickname signifying ‘‘ Night- 


CRY BABY! 


cautiously gave the advice : ‘‘ Do it not ; for who knoweth 
what is in the air ?” 
There seem to have been, however, in all ages, light- 


ingale,” which was given to him on account of his ex- 
traordinary whistling powers. Whenever a traveler hap- 
pened to enter the forest in which the robber Nightingalo 


hearted persons who, defying the superstitious views of | had his domicile, it was pity for him if he had neglected 


thear compatriots, have whistled to their hearts’ content, 
or for the amusement of those who set at naught popu- 
lat prejudices. 

Joseph Strutt, in his “Sports and Pastimes of the 
People of England,” records the astonishing performance 
of a whistler who, assuming the name of Rossignol, ex- 
hibited at the end of the last century his talent on the 
stage of Covent Garden Theatre. Again, an amusing ac- 
count is given in the Spectator of a skillful whistler, who 
was the host of the tavern especially patronized by Addi- 
con and Steele ; and the writer concludes his description 


to make his will, for the robber Nightingale whistled so 
impressively that the poor traveler must needs faint 
away, and then the wicked whistler stepped forward 
and killed him outright. But, at last, a great hero, who 
was besides a holy man, and whose name was Ilja Muro- 
metz, repaired to the forest to subdue the robber Night- 
ingale. Having hit him with an arrow, and taken him 
prisoner, he bound him to the saddle of his horse and 
escorted him to Kiev to the court of the Grand Prince 
Vladimir. Even there the fettered whistler’ proved most 
dangerous ; for when the Grand Prince, merely from 
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curiosity, and perhaps to see whether the courtiers had 


The Axolotl is possessed of both lungs and gills, the 


told him the truth, commanded the robber to whistle be- | latter consisting of three processes protruding from each 


fore him—the Grand Princess and all the royal children 
present —the man at once commenced whistling in a 
manner so overpowering that soon Vladimir, with his 


some brave courtiers, perceiving the danger, got up and 
shut the whistler'’s mouth. 

Moreover, some enlightened Russians say that the 
story must not be taken literally. At the time of the 
introduction of Christianity into Russia there lived near 
Kiev, they sa~, a pagan high priest who was so distin- 
guished an orator that he actually succeeded in drawing 
many to his side to check tho spread of Christianity. 
This man, whose powers of persuasion were so great that 
his adherents called him Nightingale, was at last van- 
quished by his Christian antagonist- Murometz. The 
bones of Murometz, we are further informed, have never 
decayed, and are still annually exhibited in Kiev to be 
venerated by an assemblage of pious believers. 


THE AXOLOTL. 
By W. AuGuST CARTER, 

Tuts remarkable animal is a species of Amphibia, al- 
though it differs somewhat from others of the same 
family. ‘The Axolotl first became popular at the time 
of the Mexican Conquest, when they were discovered in 
large numbers in the waters surrounding the City of 
Mexico. On its edible qualities being tested, it was 


found to be nutritious and appetizing, and Hernandez | 


informs us that tho ‘ flesh was considered as an aphro- 
disiac, and that it was wholesome and agreeable, and 
tasted not unlike cel.” It has created considerable 


THE AXOLOTL (AXOLOTES GUTTATOS). 


controversy amongst naturalists, judging from the multi- 


farious appellations by which it has been known. It was 
referred to by Shaw as the Siren pisciformis ; others re- 
garded it as the type of a new genus, while Baron Cuvier 
considered it to be the imperfect state of a genus already 
kno wa. 


side of the neck, resembling small twigs of trees. The 
teeth are sharp, and situated in rows upon the palatal 


| region of the mouth, and upon the splenial element of the 
whole family, would inevitably have been dead, had not | 


lower jaw. The tail, which resembles that of the watez- 


AXOLOTL (SIDE VIEW).— @, MOUTH OPEN, SHOWING TEETH. 


newt (Salamandra palmata), bears upon it an erect fin, 
which continues along the back of the animal. The hea«! 
and nuse are broad, the eyes very small, and are placed 
in contiguity to the mouth. The Axolotl rarely exceeds 
eleven inches in length, although it has been known to 
reach the size of thirteen inches when well fed. 
During the past year I studied these creatures at the 
late South Kensington Aquarium and elsewhere, in order 
to learn the nature of their habits and characteristics. 
I find they are sluggish, lazy animals, being more fish 
than reptile. Their capacity for climbing is extraordi- 
nary, seeing that they can mount a smooth perpendicular 


| wall, three feet in height, or any object, no matter how 
| smooth its surface. 


They are very sensitive to sound, or 
any disturbing influence, and on becoming apprehensive 
of danger, move rapidly about in a kind of frenzy. They 
are able to locomote very swiftly by the aid of their fins, 
tails and feet, and when in active motion present an ex- 
traordinary sight. Their visual organs and mouth are 
adapted to their groveling existence and mode of extri- 
cating food, such as worms, crustaceans, etc., from a con- 
siderable depth in the earth. Their mouths are smali ia 
comparison with the size of their heads, so that they can- 
not prove very destructive to fish, though they are fond 
of such diet, and play considerable havoc among ova and 
fry, while encumbered with their wmbilical sac. At times 
they are exceedingly voracious in their habits, insomuch 


| that I have seen one attack a goldfish about three inches 


long, and holding it firmly by the head in its jaws, strive 
its utmost for upward of six hours to demolish it. At the 
end of that time, finding the attempt impracticable, the 
Axolotl with difficulty disgorged it, owing, probably, to 
asphyxia setting in. The goldfish was, of course, lifeless, 
and minus its eyes, which doubtless had been removed 
by suction. 

I find that the Axolotl swallow without mastication, but 
their power of retaining their hold upon their prey is 
very great, as they will allow themselves to be dragged 
bodily out of the water rather than forego the object 


| upon which they are feeding. This I proved in the caso 


of the goldfish referred to, by taking hold of its tail with 
a view to extricating it from the jaws of the Axolotl, bat 
without success. 

The Axolotl is regarded by many as a fish, and, indeed, 
its characteristics are apt to strengthen one in this be- 
lief. It is certainly more like a fish than any member oi 


| the batrachian family ; neerly all’ of which cannot exis: 
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entireiy mm water or on land, but must alternate their | 
movements from one to the other. 

Now. I find that the Axolotl is capable of living per- 
manently either in water or on land, as I shall proceed to | 
show. Throughout the Summer I maintained one of 
these creatures entirely in water, where it thrived and in- 
creased about half an inch in length. In the Autumn I 
remeved it from the water and placed it in a perfectly 

{dry receptacle, where it has remained ever since. It has | 
in nowise suflered from the change, and appears quite | 
naturalized to its terrestrial existence. I have lined the | 
bottom of its habitat with earth, which I moisten from 
dime to time in order to cause the worms that I have 
placed therein for the animal’s consumption to rise to 
the surface, and thus afford it an opportunity to obtain a 
meal. Unless hungry, it never exerts itself to seize the | 
worms when they appear, or, if it does, in a very half- 
hearted fashion, so that they easily escape. When, how- 
ever, it becomes voracious, it does not wait for its victim 
to appear, but turns over the earth with its blunted muz- 
nle and seeks them below. I have lately noticed that the 
two condyles, or gills, situated at the side of the verte- | 
bral chasm, appear to be losing their identity. It is pos- 
sible that, in course of time, they may disappear alto- 
gether, as the economy of nature does not allow for the 
maintenance of a disused organ. At present it is breath- 
ing solely by the lungs, so that the gills are not called 
into play, and are therefore not required by the creature. 
I notice, too, that its color is changing from dark to 
light gray, and that its terrestrial function is much | 
stronger than formerly. Its visual organs do not seem | 
so keen as they did during its aquatic existence, but its | 
olfactory capabilities appear intensified. It possesses a | 
peculiar control over its tail, which it utilizes in securing | 
food by circumvolving its prey by that organ. 

In Mexico the Axolotl is very generally cultivated for 
edible purposes, and is largely vended in the markets. 
It is said that the flesh resembles in flavor that of the eel, | 
at all events, it is considered quite as greata luxury. I 
have never partaken of the Axolotl, and am afraid our 
people would be strongly prejudiced against it from an 
edible point of view, in consequence of its repulsive ap- | 
pearance, and the malodorous effluvia that arises from it 
at all times. If the flavor of the flesh resembles that of 
eels, the appearance of the skin certainly does, and I 
have no doubt the Axolotl would be quite as appetizing, | 
if served with suitable condiments. It would be highly | 
injudicious, however, to introduce it to this country, as | 
it would assume a prominent position in the ranks of the 
numerous army of destructive agents employed by nature 
to check the population of our waters. 


; vember and December last. 


of individuality, though. formerly I had grave doubts upon this 
point. Strangely, I think, frogs have never received that considera- 


| tion from our poets that is their due. Is it because their ‘ music’ 


is not popular with the masses ¢ Yet where in all nature is there 
a more suggestive sound than the earliest singing of these clammy 
creatures ? They are universally said to croak, as though the 
eleven species of frog and frog-like batrachians that are found in 
this neighborhood had but one and the same utterance. Think of 
it! Toad, spadefoot, hyla, the little peeper and the true frogs all 
condemned to nothing but dolorously croak. Asa matter of fact, 
we have among them a wide range of sound, from the deep bass of 
the bullfrog to the piercing treble of Pickering’s hyla. We hear it 
commonly said of the raven that it croaks, but not one of our ba- 
trachians has so doleful, despondent and gloomy a voice as has 
that strange bird. Certainly not one of them utters any sound that 
remotely resembles the weird raven’s cry. Then, too, there is the 
advantage among frogs of thousands singing in concert, and the 
harshness of each individual’s voice is softened so that the volume 
of sound that sweeps over the meadows has a veritable grandeur. 
We do not stop to detect the defects of any single song, but ac- 
knowledge the success of their united efforts in rejoicing at the 
victory gentle Spring has gained. But February, ‘88, has proved 
an exceptional month. The frogs did not sing. There were days 
and days of warm sunshine, tempering winds, and all the torpor- 
dispelling agencies in full foree, yet they failed to respond. I found 
them sunning themselves by many a spring-hole, and squatted 


| with noses ubove water inthe marshy meadows, but not one uttered 
| a word of satisfaction. I lingered for hours about the upland sink- 


holes, hoping to hear the rattling hylodes, but not one rattled or 
peeped, Although the ice had disappeared, and the water was 
fairly warm, they remained as silent as when frost-bound in Janu- 
ary. Yet they were not inactive. The long-continued cold had 
not chilled them until helpless or stupid. They hopped vigor- 
ously from me when I tried to catch them. There was to me no 
apparent reason why they should not have been as noisy as dur- 
ing several days of Pabouery,; 87, when the flelds resounded with 
their cries. What past experience gave me every reason to expect, 
a, me here, and the explanation, I take it, it were vain to 
seek.” 


THERE is still much haziness in the public mind in regard to 
the ‘Star of Bethlehem,” which was supposed to have appeared 
last Winter for the first time in 900 years. Nature, even, thought 
it worth while to treat the matter in a long article, giving the nu- 
merous celestial phenomena to which this name has been applied 
by the credulous. In consequence of the extensive spread of mil- 
lenarian doctrines, and the belief that the supposed speedy second 
coming of Christ is to be preceded by sigus in the heavens, the 
popular mind seems to have been kept on the qui vive of late in 
expectation of the reappearance of the “ Star in the East”; and 
whenever a temporary star appears, like that which lately showea 
itself in the nebula of Andromeda, or whenever the planet Venus 
reaches her maximum brilliance so as to be seen by day, the 
newspapers begin to hint that the star has come and the astro- 
nomers of the different observatories are deluged with letters of 
inquiry. A note in the Observatory says that more than seventy 
such letters had been received at Greenwich alone during No- 
One of the most common and un- 
founded notions of these people is that the Star of Bethlehem is 
the same as Tycho Brahe’s star, which appeared in 1572 in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, Whatever the real Star of Bethlehem 
may have been, it is quite certain that it could not, consistently 
with the Gospel narrative, have been a star in Cassiopceia; nor is 
there the slightest scientific reason to suppose that Tycho’s star 
will reappear at this time rather than any other. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to indicate that the variation in its brightness is 
periodic, still less to determine the length of its period. All that 
can be said on that side is that there no known reason why it 
may not reappear any day. 


Messrs. BRowN-SEQUARD AND D’ARSOUVAL give an account in 
the Comptes Rendu (evi. 106), of a series of interesting physio- 
logical experiments which tend to show that an organic substance 
of a poisonous character is contained in the air expired by both 
animals and human beings. The object of the experimentalists 


| was to prove that expired air participates largely in the produc- 
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In a pleasant articie about Nature's earliest indications of Spring, 
written by Dr. C. C. Abbott for The American (Philadelphia), occur 
the following interesting observations on frogs—especially the 
cheery little tree -“ toads”; “ Certainly, of late years, it is the rule 
that the diminutive hylodes, the smallest of our frogs, will alter- 
nately peep and rattle ‘ once in February, thrice in March, and all 
roy A long in April.’ I have this from a nonogenarian who claims | 
to know, and it accords, after a fashion, with my own fleld-notes, 
but I do not, like my informant, insist that it is a ‘rule,’ for ba- | 
trachians of every kind, like the higher animals, are loath to obey 
any other law than that of their own sweet will. Hence the ab- | 
surdity of making er cathedra statements concerning them, Utter | 
eontusion awaits those who anticipate finding our animal crea- | 
tures devoid of individuality. Surely I do not err when I say that | 
a certain toad that lived in my yard recognized me as its friend, 
during the last twelve years of its life. Examined as dead speci- 
mens, individuals of a given species cannot, perhaps. be posi- | 
tively distinguished ; but studied in their proper belongings, year | 
after year, and the reverse is largely true. Even in so low a form 


of life as the frog, there may, I now think, be detected some trace 


tion of pulmonary tuberculosis. They state that air to which 
1 per cent. of carbonic acid has been added is by no means so in- 
jurious as expired air containing the same amount of that gas, and 
that the ammonia always present in expired air will not account 
for the symptoms produced by inhaling the latter. The injection 


| into the veins of animals of a liquid obtained by passing the ex- 


pired air, either of human beings or dogs, through water, was fol- 


lowed invariably by certain symptoms, including slightly dilated 


pupil, a marked slowing of respiratory movements, a considerable 
paralytic weakness, especially of the hinder limbs, and a rapid 
lowering of the temperature. Although the heart is not much 
affected at first, after three or four days it acquires a morbid ac- 
tivity. Larger injections of the liquid give rise to excessive con- 
traction of the pupil, increased paralytic weakness, and a choleri- 
form diarrhea. The authors of the paper believe (hat it is to this 
poisonous principle, of which the exact nature is as yet undeter- 
mined, that the dangerous character of expired air is due. 


From Germany comes intelligence that the balloon corps of the 
army has succeeded in taking good photographs of the surround- 
ing landscape from a balioon poised a mile and a half in the air. 
~ ~ is a practicable thing, it marks a great advance over efforts 

itherto. 
Frenca journals contain.an interesting account of an apparatus 
which has been perfected for aérial signaling to great distances at 
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night. A captive balloon, only large enough to support-a depend- 
ing incandescent light of about thirty candle-power (a five-foot 
yas-jet is of sixteen candle-power) is sent upward to whatever 
distance may be required, a silicious bronze wire, scarcely thicker. | 


than silk, connecting the balloon with the ground, and furnishing | — 


the electrical energy for the light from a dynamo below. By 
breaking and completing the current, the incandescent light un- | 
der the balloon is made to flash at whatever intervals are re- | 

uired to form letters on the Morse telegraphic system of dots and 

ashes. Thus two armies in the field, widely separated,-the one | 
from the other, having similar apparatus at the several head- | 
quarters, may communicate freely, and the general in command be | 
enabled to handle both as though they were at the same spot. In- | 
deed, any number of corps, if within signaling distance, and this 
depends, of course, upon the clearness of the nights, could be kept 
in communication with each other and with the general staff. To 
prevent the enemy from reading the dispatches two circular cards, 
attached at the centre, are provided, so that an alphabet on the 
one revolves around that on the other, and thus every message 
may be sent on a different and easily understood key. 


arranged to be carried in a light two-wheeier that one man can 
readily pull along after him. 


| Ewneuisx photographers have beeu experimenting diligently in 
the use of the magnesium light, and many are the plans proposed 
for its use. Mr. Talbot Archer,a leading amateur, recommends 
the following: He believes, to begin with, that the pure metal alone 
js the best to work with. It is necessary to blow it through a flame 
jn such a way as to secure perfect combustion, A simple method 
is, to buy a thistle-funnel, which costs but a trifle; heat the glass 
tube and bend it completely sround, so that it forms a loop in the 
middle. Twist some copper wire around the thistle-head, bring- 
ing the wire out in a spiral in front of the glass tube. Fill the 
spiral with cotton wool and soak it in methylated spirits. This 
will give a long, hot flame when ignited. Place ten grains of 

wdered magnesium in the loop of the glass tube and fasten a 
piece of rubber tubing to the small end of the funnel; then a puff 
down the tube will drive the magnesium through the flame of the 
burning spirits and a brilliant flash will result. A large piece of 
white cardboard, cut into a semi-circle and placed behind the 
light, makes a capital reflector; und a white sheet, on the shadow 
side of the sitter, will help also. Keep the sitter a good distanee in 
front of the background to avoid strong shadows, 


A curious measure of muscle and endurance is afforded by a 
writer in the American Machinist upon ‘‘the art of firing,” which is 
an extremely important and skillful oo of the mechanie’s profes- 
sion. The difference between a good and a poor fireman is often 
measured by many tons of coal in the course of a week. “ We are 
sometimes asked how much coal one man is able to use in a 
week’s time. The largest record of which I can speak with cer- 
tainty is that of a fireman in the cotton factory, who, with five 
large boilers of the doubls-furnace or Lancashire type, consumed 
no fewer than 80 tons (2,240 pounds each) in the week of 56 hours. 
He not only did this, but also wheeled away the ashes to the 
dump. This man applied for an increase of pay, and was refused 
it. He left, and his place had to be filled by two others, no single 


man being found able to do the work. In another case, I found 


one man burning 75 tons weekly, in three Lancashire boilers, or at |. 


the rate of 12'¢ tons per furnace. ... Generally, we would lay 
down 50 tons as a limit in even well-ordered establishments.” 


Dentists have long been accustomed to transplant a tooth 
freshly drawn to the socket from which another tooth has just 
been extracted ; but Dr. Yonger, of San Francisco, has taught the 

rofession that old teeth may be reset in new places. He drills 

nto the jaw, where bony substance now fills up a long-deserted 
socket, gouges outa new socket, and then, taking a tooth that has 
Jong been extracted, cleans it thoroughly, soaks it in bichloride of 
mercury, and inserts it into the socket just formed. This new tooth 
in due time becomes firmly anchored, and as serviceable as was the 
bariier one in its best days. Microscopic examination of such teeth, 

fterward pulled out, prove beyond question the remarkable fact 

hat the im planted tooth is revived ; that is, circulation is established 
between the socket and the stranger-tooth, and that consequently 
it is held quite as firmly as if it had naturally grown there, 


A REMARKABLE engineering feat has just been carried out in 
China. This was the stretching of a steel cable of seven strands of 
elegraph wire across the Luan River, bya Danish engineer named 
Pinte aided only by unskilled Chinese labor. The cable is strung 
from two points, 4,648 feet apart, at a height of 737 feet on one 
bide, and 447 feet on the other, sinking in the middle to within 78 
feet of the water.* With one exception, this is the longest air cable 
in the world—that across the Kistna River having a span of 5,070 
feet, or only a dozen rods less than’a mile, Other long cables 
eross the Ganges, Hoogly and Missouri Rivers. 


| PHoToGRAPHS can now be made near the bottom of the sea at a 

flepth of several hundred feet by the use of a camera jacased in a 

rubber bag, and the use of the electric light for illuminating the 

water around the camera, The difficulties to be overcome] are 

those due to the great pressure of the water, which rapidly in- 
réases with depth. Successful experimeuts show shoals of fish 
ftracted by the light, and naturalists hope to get news of hitherto 
nknown species in this novel way. 


It is stated that diamonds have been found in a meteoric stone 
tyei thing about four pounds, that fell in the district of Krasnolo- 
bodsk> Russia, on Saptemiber 4th, 1886." The portion of the mete- 
orite insoluble in acids contained small bodies which are harder, 
than corundum, and agree with the diamond in density and other 


| 
| 
The entire 
apparatus, with duplicate parts, in case of accident, is ingeniously 


properties, These constituted about 1 per cent. of the stone. This 
occurrence is of the more interest seeing that Mr. Fletcher has but 


| recently noticed the presence of a peculiar form of erystallized 


carbon in a meteoric iron. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


AN unkind word falls easily from the mouth, but six coach- 
horses cannot draw it back again. 


Ir is strange! A woman who claims to have a mind of her 
own takes every opportunity to give everybody a piece of it. 


a SHOULDN’T care t? marry a woman who knows more than I 
do,” he remarked. ‘‘Oh, Mr. de Sappy,” she replied, with a coquet- 
tish shake of her fan, ‘I am certainly afraid you are a confirmed 
bachelor |” ; 

MopeL Toast For “ Sparks.”—The following toast was pro- 
posed at a flreman’s dinner, and was received with great applause : 
‘ The ladies—their eyes kindle the only flame against which there 
is no insurance.” 

Ir is related of Dugald Stewart that he was once asked what 
was the the earliest thing he could remember. He said it was 
being left alone by his nurse in his cradle, and resolving to tell of 
her as soon as he could speak! 

. 

“You see,” said a lawyer, in summing up a case where one 
party had sued the other on a transaction in coal—* you see the 
coal should have at once gone to the buyer.” “ Not so,” inter- 
rupted the judge; “‘it should have gone to the cellar.” 


ComMEDIANS sometimes say funny things. One afternoon, re- 
turning from the funeral of “ another of us gone home,” a favorito 
actor called in at his club. ‘ Well, how did it go off?” asked 
Mr. Butler. “ Full grave! my boy; people turned away.” 


““TaLK of the decrease in the: number of American vessels,” 
exclaimed old Captain Swiggle. ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, there are moro 
‘schooners ’in any little port in America to-day than there werv 
on the whole coast thirty years ago. You can find fifteen or 
twenty of them in any bar, and it won’t be a sand-bar either,” 


THE ART OF BOOKKEEPING. 
How hard, when those who, do not wish 
To lend—that’s lose—their books 
Are snared by anglers—folks that fish 
With literary hooks! 


bal * * * * 


New tales and novels you may shut 
From view—’tis all in vain; 

They’re gone—and though the leaves are “cut,” 
They never “ come again.” 


For pamphlets lent I look around, 
For tracts my tears are split; 

But when they take a book that’s bound, 
Tis surely extra-gilt. 


A circulating library 
Is mine—my birds are flown; 
here’s one odd volume left to be 
Like ali the rest, a-loan. 


I, of my Spenser quite bereft,- 
Last Winter sore was shaken; 

Of Lamb I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my Bacdn. 


Atumnus (meeting his old professor, after. greetings) —‘‘ I am 
glad to hear, professor, that you are going to lecture in our town on 
your favorite old-time topic.” Professor—“ Yes, yes. But I have 
divested it of technicalities—in fact, recast it—so that it will reach 
all persons of very limited acquirements. Hope to see you there.” 


Lapy (in fashionable shop)—‘‘ Why, Mrs. S., is this you, and in 
mourning? I hadn’t heard that—that——” Mrs, S.—“ Yes, Mr. 3. 
was laid at rest two weeks ago.” * Lady—“I am so shocked ! Was 
his death a sudden one ?” ‘Mrs. S.—‘* Very; without warning. He 
died of a a cold contracted only the day before. *‘Aren’t the shops 
lovely ?” 


THERE was a click of the latchkey in the front door, about 12: 30 
a. M., and Mr. Job Shuttle stole softly up-stairs. His spouse had 
not yet begun to dream dreams, but was awaiting Wini? * Seems to 
me you are later than usual.”:“ Yes, a ‘little, my dear,” said Job. 
“You see, I*was ‘elected K. of 8: to-night.” Kot 8.! What's 
that ?” ‘“‘Why, Keeper of the Seal, of course,”* “Indeed! And 
about how long before I’m to be elected keeper of a sealskin 
jacket ?* A woman knows just when to pour on cold water. 


EXPERIENCING A TERRIBLE ‘T'wist.—A laborer who was em- 
ployed at a building in course of erection found, on getting up 
one morning, that he had slept too Jong.” ‘He put on his clothes as 
quickly as possible, but in his hurry he put tho back of his trousers 
to the front, put his belt round him, and went away. to work with- 
out discovering the mistake.“ On taking a hod of bricks up a lad- 
der, he missed his footing and fell with a crash to the ground. 
Some of the workmen, hearing a noise, came running up and 
lifted him-to-his-teet;>-inqnuiring~if-he-was“Mirt;"and-he lookin 
down and seeing his trousers, replied: “1 think I’m not much 
luurt, but I’ve got a terrible twist!” 


SE paelien si 


AT THE SEASHORE. 


AT THE SEASHORE, 


